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PREFACE 


T hose who are solicitous conceiTiwg the 
future of the human race in the spiritual 
rather than the material sense must 
experience as they view the tendencies of the 
present age a deep sense of misgiving. 

To find a parallel for present-day callousness one 
would require to go back to the Dark Ages succeed¬ 
ing the fail of Rome, that frightful interregnum 
between civilizations when, the ostensible piety of 
Europe notwithstanding, the conditions of exist¬ 
ence were, perhaps, more nearly chaotic than at 
any other period, when human life had practically 
less value than that of a domestic animal to-day, 
and morality was almost solely confined to mon¬ 
astic institutions. 

But, above all, it is the callousness of mankind 
towards its feDow beings to-day which gives alarm 
in the minds of the sagacious in spixi^al things. 
In all great cities everywhere a meretricious enjoy¬ 
ment has become the only end and aim of large 
masses of the population, Duty and conscience, 
patriotism, domestic life, all are sacrificed on the 
altar of immediate pleasure; in short, the world 
is now more hollow than at any time since the 
dawn of contemporary history, more recldess, 
more utterly heedless. Never was there such an 
inhuman dearth of noble natures.'' 

It is invariably when the clouds of vice loom 
most darkly over the human horizon that great 
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moral teachers arise with lighted torch in hand to 
dissipate the gloom. Moses came when Israel was 
steeped in the slime of Egyptian infamy. The 
Christ shone upon Asia Minor when Jewry was 
reduced to a creed and ritual without spirituality 
and the native court of the Herods was at its 
most debased. Mohamed startled a degenerate 
and pagan Arabia into vigorotis racial and re¬ 
ligious life. Martin Luther and John Knox made 
heedless Germany and a proverbially immoral 
Scotland pause in the midst of their follies as men 
are startled into silence by the sound of a trumpet. 

Are we on the verge of some such revival of 
spiritual thought to-day ? 

Many great and experienced thinkers devoutedly 
believe that we are. But what form, they ask, will 
this renaissance of spirituality take ? Naturally, 
perhaps, each one favours his own especial faith as 
a medium of revival, if we are to think in merely 
religious terms, The Presbyterian and the Method¬ 
ist devoutly believe that it must be Lutheran in 
tone, the Catholic that by a reunion of the Christian 
Churches under the segis of Rome can the great 
Crusade of spiritual regeneration be accomplished. 
The Moslem is equally confident that his faith 
alone can illumine the earth and root out vice and 
dishonour. The Buddhist points out that through 
his Noble Eightfold Path lies the road to spiritu¬ 
ality, The sons of China hold to the idea that by 
pious consideration of the virtues of their fathers 
and careful recognition of the tenets of Con¬ 
fucianism or Taoism they will be enabled to re¬ 
awaken the land of Sinim. To them the barbarian 
matters not at all. 
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Let us not at the moment argue concerning the 
precise mean of human salvation, but rather 
regard the terrible needs of sin-stricken and 
debased humanity; that is the first and most 
truly spiritual step of all, God reigns over 
Christians and Moslems, Buddhists and Confuc- 
ians, alike. He is the common Father of all, and 
it is only through pious consideration of His 
conimon fatherhood and His Divine Will that 
humanity as a whole can ever be dragged from the 
appalling slough of vicious wretchedness in which 
at present it wallows, The world requires a 
spiritual common denominator, a great human 
path, a way, which shall embrace all the creeds, a 
spiritual clearing-house and forum in which its 
sectarian differences will, little by little, become 
cancelled out until only the great essentials remain. 
What are those ways ? The spiritual movements 
in the East, such as the Occult and m3rstical 
sciences like Sufism and others, have the answers ; 
and here I, as a Sufi, wish to speak of my Way. 

Now, in examining the doctrines of Sufism, we 
find that a Sufi bars none from practising his ideas. 
He believes that even in this state of society, 
groaning as it does under materialistic thraldom, 
he can yet tread his path in complete rhythm with 
the life-current of om own day, He hopes to fulfil 
a dual purpose, one of gaining proper “ direction " 
for ” refining " himself; and the other, perhaps 
more important of the two, that of assisting others 
to rise above the dross and the afflictions of the 
conditions around him; for the motive of a 
universal brotherhood based on the uplifting of his 
fellow men, and considering none outside^the 
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aveirae of his efforts, treating all hiimanity as one, 
are all enjoined upon him. In it, indeed, heaven 
and earth are brought into strange accord. 

This later phase of his teachings has a great 
significance in attesting to the ancient roots of the 
Sufi Way. It indicates that whereas in the pro* 
grass of history the outlook of other philosophical 
doctrines has changed according to environments, 
the Sufi ideals have remained patent to the original 
form in adhering to the conception of a compre¬ 
hensiveness without a frontier. 

The Classical man, for example, when speaking 
of humanity, narrowed the issue between the 
Hellenes and the barbarians ; later, in the early 
dawn of the pre-Islamic era in Arabia, they could 
think of only two sections; the one the " vocal 
discerning Arab,” and the other the ” mute ” 
peoples of the rest of the world. Then the 
pendulum swung back to Kant, of a later age, 
when, in the ethical sense, this Western thinker 
philosophises on the universal validity of the 
mystic way, thus approximating to the Sufi ideals, 
and agrees with Jami, the Persian Seer, who 
affirms, ” Life is a wliisper of dreams, it awakens 
the young and the old to the reality of service, to 
the purpose of help of all that is and will be,” 

Furthermore, it is clearly laid down that the 
Sufi should not withdraw from the world; in fact, 
his work lies amongst his fellows, ** Be with the 
world, but not of it,” is the command, which, when 
explained, signifies an intense form of mental 
discipline. This " focusing of the mind,” as our 
Sufi teachings have it, is one of the cardinal 
exercises of the Way. Dovetailing of ideas in this 
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manner, it is contended, imparts completeness to 
the philosophy of the future. 

It is claimed, too, that the methods of the Siift, 
if introduced into the hurly-burly of modem life, 
are not only practicable, but can materially help 
the seeker better to perform his worldly task 
concurrently with his progress towards spiritual 
unfoldment. Take, for instance, meditation ; it 
is manifestly possible for a man to dose his eyes 
for a few minutes and in an attitude of mental 
detachment relax all his musdes and contemplate. 

Try it, for the briefest period every day that you 
can give, and observe with spiritual penetration 
that anxiety and nervous tension—those ever¬ 
present concomitants of twentieth-century exist¬ 
ence—are very considerably lessened;' there is a 
marked degree of mental comfort; hidden glories 
are revealed, for a step has been taken towards 

refinement" of the '* spark " ; and it is no vain 
claim that the excellence of worldly work is in¬ 
creased also. Shut out the noise and the light and 
for a short space control the outer impulses—it 
has been done in the busiest parts of London— 
and then note its usefulness as the joy-giving 
stream surges into the fibre of the ifiind. 

When the value of these practices, and pheno¬ 
mena arising therefrom, was recently determined 
by the Industrial Psychologists in this country, 
the whole Western world applauded it as an 
“ epoch-making discovery," little remembering 
that in the Occult and mystical sciences of the 
East, notably in Sufism, it has been known and 
practised for centuries together. Also, an American 
Scientist proved, a little while ago, that the average 
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man now uses only twenty per cent of his brain, and 
exhorted civilized man to use more of his mental 
equipment. The theory created something of a 
sensation in Europe, whilst for generations the 
Sufi has known that the mind of the '' seeker " 
does not operate beyond one fourth of its capacity 
till it has gone through the spiritual discipline. 
These and other points are sufficient to show how 
the old principles of Sufism are applicable to 
modern life ; and, what is more, that they increase 
its force and value. 

Another spiritual step which the seeker must 
take is charity, both in thought and in action. 
This is frequently alluded to in Persian writings, 
and even in Arabic, as " sympathy.” To receive 
such consideration is the birthright of all men. 
” To the weary, it seems a rest-house after a climb 
on a wind-swept hill/' says Tabrazi; ” or like the 
oasis after the breath-catching sand-storm in a 
parched desert/' as the teacher of Bokhara put it. 
These are no empty precepts, as their practice is 
obligatory upon all who tread the path of the Sufi. 
And true it is, indeed, that a little word of comfort, 
a note of encouragement, even now, are known 


to have made history. 

The love of spirituality is advocated as worth 
cultivating; for is it not the case that most of the 
discomforts, and even dangers, attending modem 
life wcmld vanish if we did not build our dream 
palaces of frivolous material and bedeck them with 


the flowers of passing fancy ? 

By adopting these elementary Sufi practices, the 
mind can be brought into tune with the spirit 
of the age—its grossness notwithstanding—and 
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illuminated by tbe “ l^ht ” which is in every one 
of us; and further, our latent forces for good can 
be incjreased, as well as our creative productivity. 

Lastly, reverting again to the material aspect of 
this mystical doctrine, it is not generally known 
that Sufism has a decided relationship with that 
state of mind which actually dispels bodily disease ; 
for it is believed that the goal can only be reached 
if " the shell is healthy and co-ordinates freely 
with the house of “ spiritual pearl ” within; that 
there is an interplay between the work of the body 
and of the soul or “ the spark." The idea of the 
Sufi, therefore, goes much beyond the usual in this 
respect; because in many cases it is asserted that 
the diseased body of another person can be relieved 
of ailments by the " tawajuh,” or " penetrating 
concentration," of the Sufi. 

I have seen this done time and again in places as 
far apart as on the banks of the Ganges and at the 
shrines of Khaja Bahauddin, in Bokhara, Central 
Asia. It can therefore be stated, in all seriousness, 
that the acquirement of this power of curing or 
alleviating disease is constantly possible for a Sufi 
after a certain degree of " purity" has been 
attained. Moreover, the control which the mind 
of the Sufi exercises over his body can keep and 
often has kept him immune from physical in¬ 
capacities. That, of course, in itself is no miracle, 
being within the reach of all of us if we follow the 
" path " ; but what is noteworthy is the fact that 
this power, having been discovered only recently 
by the medical psycho-therapeutist, is now con¬ 
sidered to be so useful that the modem medical 
man has to have a thorough knowledge of it, thus 
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indirectly proving the value of Sufism in the life 
of to-day. 

In conclusion, I particularly invite the reader's 
attention to the title of this book. Aware as I am 
that, in authentic and legitimate sense, there is no 
form of Sufism other than Islamic, I was com¬ 
pelled to use the adjective Islamic before Sufism, 
so that the uninitiated may not confuse it with 
such non-Islamic movements which due to utter 
ignorance are styled Sufism; for a Sufi must of 
necessity be a Moslem; and the universal applica¬ 
tion of the Sufi Thought is comprehensive in the 
same undoubted extent as is Islam. According to 
all correct doctrines, then, the Koran is the first 
and the last Text Book of Sufism, and the Prophet 
Mohamed the greatest Sufi of all times. Whoso¬ 
ever. therefore, does not subscribe to this idea, 
despite the fact that be may be following an 
Occult Way, is not a Sufi. 

In the progress of this book, I have been greatly 
assisted and advised by such scholars as Professor 
Nicholson, the late Professor Sir Thomas Arnold, 
Professor Storey, Professor Syed, by the earlier 
discourses of Sheikhul Akbar Hadratna Shah Abul 
Khair Mujaddadi; the Islamic-Laureate Sir 
Mohamed Iqbal; the celebrated Khaja Khan, 
and finally by that ” Foimtain of Goodness ” 
Hadrat Syedna Nawab Amjed Aii Shah Naqsh- 
bundi Paghmani. To each and to all my heartfelt 
and grateful acknowledgment is due. 

Faqir 
S yed Ikbal. 

London, 

StpUmber, 1933. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGIN AND EARIXEST SECTS OF SUFISM 

A CCORDING to the belief of the Moslems, 

/\ Sufism, or, to give it its proper appellation, 
^ ^ Tasawwuf, has its origin in the teaching of 
and in the personality of the Prophet Mohamed. 
It may have begun in a state of ecstasy; and that 
phase of mind always has remained the sublime 
mystery of all mysteries. 

In such a state the Prophet is sdid to have asked 
his spouse Ayesha: " Man AnH" (Who art thou ?). 
She replied, says the author of Kansul Asrar tl 
Qidam: ” Ana Ay&ska " (I am Ayesha). Again he 
asked : Man Ayesha ” (Who is Ayesha ?), the 
reply being: “ Ibinnatus Saddiq (daughter of 

Siddiq, the first Khalifa)." Again did the Prophet 
ask : “ Who is Siddiq ? " He received the reply : 
" The father-in-law of Mohamed ” : but when she 
was asked who Mohamed was, the wife of the 
Prophet remained silent, for now she knew that the 
Prophet was in another state: in that state, 
indeed, when the philosophy of Hama-Oust (All is 
He) is the index of life : when the M5^tery of all 
that is exists through divine radiance, into Whom 
all shall be absorbed. The Prophet Mohamed thus 
ranks as the first Sufi of Islam. 

During the first years of the ftophet Mohamed's 
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ministry forty-five men of Mecca, more or less 
renouncing the active life of the world, gave them¬ 
selves up entirely to meditation. They sat in the 
mosque, fervent devoteesof the Prophet’s doctrines. 

Abul Fida, the well-known Moslem historian, 
considers that these men of God, caEed Azhahi- 
Safa (sitters in the Shrine), were styled as Sufis. 
“ They were poor strangers, without friends or 
place of abode, who claimed the promises of the 
apostle of God, and implored his protection. Thus 
the porch of the Temple became their mansion; 
and thence they obtained their name. When the 
Prophet w§nt to meals, he used to call some of 
them to partake food with him, and selected others 
to eat with his Companions/' 

No doubt the sect of the Sufis came into exist¬ 
ence, states the celebrated Khaja Khan, about this 
time : but he does not believe that they did bear 
that name just then. He adds that the author of 
Awarif’^-MoMf (Shaykh Shahabuddin* Suhar- 
waidi, 63 a A.E.) thinks that this name did not 
come into existence for two hundred years after 
the Prophet’s death, This statement is borne out 
by the fact that the word Tasawwuf does not find 
a place either in the Sittah compiled in 392 a,h. 
ot even in the Qartius, the standard Arabic 
Dictionary compiled in 817 a.h. 

These men are known in the Quran by the terms 
Muqarrabin (friends of God), Sabirin (patient 
men), Abrar (virtuous men), Zuhhad (pious men) 
—some of them were known as Muqarrabin, for 
six hundred years in the regions of TurkistaQ and 
Mavara-un-Nahar (Mesopotamia). 

The author of GMathul-Lugkai states another 
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theory, that Suffa was the name of a tribe of Arabs, 
who in the time of Ignorance separated themselves 
from their people and engaged themselves in the 
service of the Meccan temple. This Arab tribe of 
Suffa lived in Bani Musar. 

Thirdly, it has been also said that they take 
their name not from Saf (bench), though they 
nught have been beach-sitters, as Abdul Fida says, 
but from soof, wool; as they wore woollen gar¬ 
ments ; but this was repudiated, as wool is the 
garment of cattle (tw $oof Uhasid anam). 

A fourth sect considers it to come from suff, 
a row ; as these men will stand in the first row of 
men on the day of judgment 

A fifth derivation is from the Greek, Scp/fia, 
wisdom ; in which case they become sopktsts —an 
origin and a significance which they emphatically 
repudiate—hence giving it a Neoplatonic origin. 
The Moslem authorities sharply contest the point: 
for they believe, in virtue of documentary evidence 
before them, that Sufism is an expansion of the 
esoteric form of the religion of Islam, and has no 
coimection with either Greek or Aryan influences. 

In support of this idea, they further (he argu¬ 
ment that in the first and second centuries of the 
Islamic era the Moslem intellectuals were far too 
much occupied in furthering their own system of 
ethics; and had neither the inclination nor any 
impetus to desert what was their own in order to 
learn a foreign culture. 

Poetry, too, which had grown into a passion 
with the pre-Islamic Arabia was almost discarded 
in favour of the Moslem theological activities. 

The Moslems started to study Neoplatonic 
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philosophy in the third century o£ Islam's birth 
during the reign of Mamun, and not before, with 
the result that some books from the Greek were 
translated only during his time and that of his 
successor, Mansur. 

This state of partial adoption of the Greek 
learning continued down to Farabi in a.d. 950. 
And the significant fact emerges therefrom that the 
early Saints of Sufism did not have the least touch 
with what may have been translated from the 
Greek centuries after their time, 

The Sufis, therefore, who followed the ancient 
masters, merely adopted what had been handed 
down from the original sources without assimilat¬ 
ing in the slightest degree even a single item of 
Greek philosophy : so that in the tenth century the 
cult of Sufism was complete, and, be it remem¬ 
bered, complete in the safe pattern and form 
which was preached and practised in the beginnii^. 

The case of the infiltration of Aryan ideas is 
likewise, for not till the reign of Mamun did the 
Arabs devote any attention to the lore of mid- 
Asia : by which time, as has been pointed out 
above, the roots of original Sufism were firmly 
established in the minds of those who followed it. 

It is, therefore, probable that the word comes 
from safa, purity. These were men of pure hearts 
and pure lives like the kawaris (apostles) of Jesus 
Christ. Baidhawi derives the word Hawari from 
hawara, to be white (Syriac, htwa^a). They became 
hawans, not because they wore white garments, 
but because of their pure lives; and so the Sufis 
were Sufis, because of their pure lives and pure 
hearts and spiritual elevation. No doubt they 
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had their origin on the bench, but their appellation 
came to them on other considerations. 

The Quran has defined Ubbad or the subsequent 
Sufis as the true servants of God who walk on the 
earth with polite and courteous bearing ; and who 
when they address the ignorant people give reply 
to their salaam: ' Wa ihad ur RalmaniUnnna 
yamshuna alaUarzi havman wet iza kkatdbahufnul 
jahiluna qalusalatna/ ” (Surat-ul-Furqan xxv. 62.) 

A Sufi has been defined in various ways by 
other well-known Islamic authorities : 

Dhun Nun Misri says that a Sufi is one whose 
speech accords with his behaviour and whose 
silence indicates his state, and who discards 
worldly connections (« sufi iza nataqa Uana 
nutaqihi min al haqayiqi wa an $akaia mUqaia 
anhul jawarik UqaUl alayiq). 




My woBdenoeat is In elav&ry bouod to the i&dlaiice of. 
Some Oae’s cheek I 

My being eachaated is due to the liogerag of my gwe. 
Upon S^e One! 


Junayid of Baghdad defines Tasamwuf —Sufism 
—as an attribute in which the abd takes his 
stand, the substratum of which is an attribute of 
God, and the appearance, the attribute of the 
creature, i.e. in Tasawwuf, the attribute of the 
abd is annihilated and of God becomes everlasting, 
e.g. God has said: " Fasting is for Me and I am 
its reward " {As sawmu H wa ana ajzi bihi). The 
fast is for God, who neither eats nor drinks ; and 
its appearance as a ceremony is for man. Abul 
Hasan-i-Nuri defines it as renunciation of all 
pleasures of nafs {At Tasawwfu taraku kuUi 
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hazzln thus emphasizing on asceticism. 

Further, a Sufi is one who neither owns (property) 
nor is owned, i.e, one who is not in limitations (As 
sufi al lad la yamiiku wa la yut?tlaku). Abu Bakr 
SMbli has said: " Tasawwuf is renunciation, i.e. 
guarding oneself against seeing ' Other-than-God ' 
in both the worlds ” (As sufi la yara fid darain ma 
Allah ghayr uUah). 

Khafif defines it as an Observance of the exist¬ 
ence of God at the time of neglectfulness {Wajd 
AUafi hin il ghafiaf). 

Abu Said FuzluJla thinks that it is concentrating 
the mind on God (Al Tasawwufu qiyam ul qalb 
jna-AUalt ). 

' 7 asawwuf consists of two duties—action (formal- 
isnf), which consists in conforming to the lines of 
the Sharial or the Canons of Islam; and then 
thijdring and feeling (Tariqai). There can be no 
correct feeling without correct thinking. First, 
the idea that you form must be in the proper 
mould—before you can feel the existence of the 
idea in the correct way. 

In the beginning, sa5rs the m5^ic Khaja, the 
doctrines of Tasawwuf were taught by signs, as 
even now the occult part of it is similarly dealt 
with. The adepts could talk with each other by 
signs, without uttering a single word. 

Dhunnun was the first to put the doctrines in 
words; Junayid of Baghdad systematized the same. 
Abu Bakr Shibli wasthe first to preach them from the 
minbar of the mosque. He brought them out from 
the innermost recesses of the heart which is the 
throne of God [Qalb ul mtminina arshuUah) to the 
rungs of the minbar or pulpits. It was committed 
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to writing by Abui Qasim aJ Qushayri (437 a.g.) 
in his Risalai-Qiishairryah fil Ihn-iit-Tasawwuf. 

Feeling again is connected with meditation, that 
is, getting above earthly thii^s, and surveying 
them as if from a tower {Sfecula). flying to the 
dizzy heights of imagination, or it may be—being 
drawn up to the hdghts of illumination. It was 
on a mountain-height that Christ had His trans¬ 
figuration. The schools of Moslem idealist philo¬ 
sophers have already been mentioned. The men 
of action were those mostly concerned with moral 
and spiritual regeneration. The two sets cannot 
be separated into water-tight compartments. 
Those who meditated were also those who ascended 
the ladder of certain phases of moral conduct, 
Junayid, for example, based his Tasawwuf on 
eight different qualities of the mind, viz. sub¬ 
mission, liberality, patience, silence, separation 
(from the world), woollen dress, travelling, poverty 
—as illustrated in the lives of Isaac, Abraham, 
Job, Zachariah, Moses, Jesus, and the Seal of the 
Prophets (on all whom be peace). The Salik or 
the Noric-Wayfarer adopts any one of the paths 
thus chalked out for him; and thereby attains 
his station (Mwqaff^, i.e. he stations himself on 
the attribute in which God manifests Himself in 
him. He is a man of Mushahada or Manifestation ; 
Syedna Uthman’s station was bashfuiness; Syedna 
largeness of heart; Imam Hasan's, patience; 
Imam Husayn’s, steadfastness in truth. 

Syedna Abu Bakr and Syedna Ali, the first and 
the fourth Caalifs, founded their own orders. 
Three important orders trace their origin to the 
first, viz. Naqshbandiyyah, Baktashashiyyah, and 
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Bistamiyyali; the remaining orders were the 
offshoots of the one founded by Hazrat All. On 
the demise of the former, his mantle descended on 
the shoulders of Sabnani-Farsi; and on tliat of the 
latter, his mantle descended on Hasan-al Basri. 

U^ays-i-Qami (o6- 39 a.h.), who had no connec¬ 
tion with the above two, founded his order of 
Uwaisiyyah. A Sufi who has no Pir, or spiritual 
guide, is s^d to belong to the Uwaisiyyah Order, 
since Uways of Qarn (a village in Nejd) had none 
for Ills Pir like the two founders, who had the 
Prophet for their Pir. Uways-i-Qami is known 
only as Ashqi-Rasul (Lover of the Prophet). 

The Prophet (Peace on him) has said : “ The 
best of the times is my time, and then the one 
that succeeds it; and then the one that succeeds 
it (Khayr-id^nifU qami, ihwnmal lasina 
ydunahum thummal lazina yalunahum); and 
hence the three generations of the best Moslems 
are the Ashab, Tabiis, and Tabitabiis. 

In the first generation connected with Ashabi- 
suffa appear the names of Abu Bakr, Umar, Ali, 
Biial, Ibni, Riyah, Abu Abdullah, Salmani-Farsi. 
In the second generation, appear the names of 
Uwaysi-Qarm, Hiran ibni-Heya, Abu Ali al Hasan 
Basri; and in the third, of Habibi-Ajmi (disciple 
of Hasan), Malik-ibni Dinar, Abu Hanafa, Dawud-i- 
Tai,BishriHafi,Dhunnuni-Misri, Ibrahimi-Adham, 
Abu Yazid Bistami, Sari Saqti (unde of Junayid), 
Abu Hafa, Marufi Karki, Abdul Qasim Junayid, 
and others. 

After these arose different orders of Sufis who 
ascended the ladder through their moral and 
spiritual exertions. 
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The following are some of the schools of ba-shara 
Sufis: 

Muhasahiyyak —founded by Abdullah Harith 
Muhasibi of Basra {ob. 243 a.h.). He distinguished 
Hal (state of ecstasy) from Muqam (station). Hal 
is secured by practice (Mujah^a); and Muqam 
by the constant overshadowing of Hal. Hal is 
the gift of God, it is as fleeting as lightning. The 
beginning of Muqam is repentance. Harith did 
not consider Raza (submission) as a maqam; 
Raza is the disappearance of other-than-God {Ma 
siwallah). According to him, knowledge is superior 
to action. We know God by knowledge and not 
by actions, 

Knowledge is an attribute of God and action 
that of abd, Tafakkuru saaHn khayun min ibadiiis 
thaqalayn (Contemplation of one moment is better 
than service in both the worlds). Sari Saqti, the 
uncle of Junayid, arranged the system of Mugamat 
and of Ahwal. 

Qay$ariyyah —founded by Saykh Qaysara ibin 
Hamdan. This sect was MaiamaU, i.e. they 
covered themselves with opprobrium and calumny, 
while inwardly at heart they were pure. 

Tayfitriyyi ^—founded by Abu Yaxid Tayfuri 
of Birtam (261 a.h.), He was styled Imam-ul- 
Ulama, as described in Bahr-ul-Maam. The 
doctrines of the sect consisted of Sukr and Sahw. 
Sukr (intoxication) is a state of ecstasy—a dream¬ 
like state, only that in a dream the senses are 
closed; and in Sukr they are active, that is, in 
Sukr, one enters the mithal world with his physical 
senses active and responsive to the Causal world, 
while in a true or veridical dream the avenues of 
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his senses axe closed. In Sukr of a. lower kind 
one is lost in the observation of the mani¬ 
festation of attributes and names, that is, the 
attributes that he observes in and around himself, 
and also the personality or dhais of self and others, 
he takes and feels to be the attributes and Dhat 
of God in limitation, that is in manifestation; 
and thus loses the sense of materiality. In this 
state, prayer is not incumbent on him; wliich is 
the esoteric meaning of the Quranic injunction: 
La iaqrabus salaia tea antim sukara (“ Do not 
approach Prayer when you are in intoxication ”). 
In Sahw, he returns to the normal state with his 
experiences of Sukr. Ordinarily, the Zakir (the 
external) covers the Baiin (the intemai). In 
Sukt. the BaHti overshadows the Zakir ; in Sahui 
both are equipoised—both are present to the 
mind’s eye, at one and the same time, so that 
while continuing to have his beatific vision, the 
Abd serves God as His slave. 

GuJshan-i-Raz (line 347): 

KaH Mardai taman ttU kut iamatni 
Kunad ba fthwajagi Mari ghulamt. 

He a perfect m&ii wbo in a!I bU perfectsoa 
Po«s tbe work of a slave in spite of his lordliness. 

Junayid preferred Saht^ to Sitkr, as in the former 
man is in a proper state. In 5 «Ar, one is permanent 
in himself and annihilated in his attributes. When 
the Prophet (Peace on him) threw a handful of 
dust at the enemy at the battle of Uhud, it was 
not he that threw it but God (Maramayta iz 
ramayta wa la kinnaUaha rarna) —Surat-ul-Anfal 
viii. 16. In Sahw one is permanent in himself as 
well as in his attributes. When David killed 
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Goliath, it was said Qatala DmuAu JaMa. The 
action of killing is referred to David himself. 

founded by Abi Qasim Junayid 
of Baghdad (297 a.h.). He was given the title of 
Taiems-^d^TJlama (the Peacock of Ulama). His 
Ta^awwuf was based on Sahw and love, and his 
practice was contemplation {Muraqaha). He dis¬ 
carded S^kr, " for/' he said, “ we have ao need 
of the company of those who are unsound.” There 
is necessity for exertion, for the grace of God to 
flow towards us. He also said: “If you discard 
Satan, you give him an independent existence, 
which he has not.” 

Nunyydk —founded by Abi Hasan ibni Muham¬ 
mad Nuri (bom at Baghdad and lived at Bagsu 
between Hirat and Merve, oh. 295). He said, 
“ Know God through God.” Solitariness is pro¬ 
pinquity to Satan. He w^as called Nuri (one of 
light), because he had the faculty of reading other 
people's thoughts, wherefore he was also called 
” Jasus ul Qalb ” (spy of the heart); or because 
his proofs were clear; or because, as some say, 
a dik room was illuminated, when he opened Ms 
lips. He was a disciple of Dhunnun-i-Misri. His 
principle was self-sacrifice. According to him, 
the world was a place for sacrifice : “You cannot 
reach happiness, until you give up the best of 
what you have ” {Lantana hd birr a hatta iun fiqu 
mimma tuhibbwn) —Suratul-Ali-Imran iii. 89. When 
the Khalifa ordered Nuri, Ruqam, and Abu 
Hamza to be beheaded, Nuri stepped forward to 
be beheaded first. 

Suhayllyyah —founded by Suhayl ibn Abdulla 
Tasturi. His suluk consisted of Mujahada. *' Those 
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who labour in God's ways, we guide them to the 
right path" (" Wallazina jahadu fina lanahdi 
yannahtm subaJana ")—Suratul Ankabut xxix. 67. 
His was the doctrine of salvation by work as 
opposed to Junayid’s salvation by grace. The 
Prophet (Peace on him) after a certain battle 
said : " We return from the lesser Jihad to the 
greater Jihad (Rajalu ana min al jihad U asgkari 
il-al^ikad-il-akbar). Suhayl considered mujahada 
as a high road to tnushahada. This is the way of 
skarial. But Mitjahada is a fight with nafs — 
which is a manifestation of God Man arafa najsa 
hu fa qud arafa rubbaku (He who understands his 
nafs, understands his God). You cannot kill 
nafs; but you can divert it into other channels 
just like khaira, whose transmission can be 
diverted from one iswi to another. He who 
understands his nafs as transitory, understands his 
God as eternal. He who understands his nafs as 
abd, understands his God as rub. He who under¬ 
stands his nafs as “ Fed ” {Marzuk), understands 
his God as the feeder (Razeq). Suhayl was the 
man who correlated Shariat to TaHqat. 

VilayaHyyah. This sect was founded by Abi Ab¬ 
dulla ibni Hakim Tiimizi. Vilayat is derived from 
vUa, "Victory/' "greatness" [Ala innal awliya 
allahi la klawfun alayhim wa la hum yahzuuun )— 
Suratul Yunus x. 64. " Beware, there is no fear for 
the friends of God, and they shall not be sorry." 

WaHs are those who are annihilated in their 
selves, and are an eternal in the beatific vision. 
There are always 4000 awliya in the world, who 
keep it going; of these, in the order of ascendancy, 
are 300 ahhyar, and of these latter 40 are abrar, of 
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these latter again, seven are aldah. Then 4 auiads, 
3 naqihs, and the head of them all is QtUub (the 
pole around which the existence turns), or Ghaus, 

Kunnaziyyah —founded by Abu Said Khunnaz 
{oh. A.D. 890). He thought that Fana and Baqa 
were attributes. 

Khafifiyyah —founded by Abi Abdullah Khafif. 
He was of royal blood, like Ibrahim-i-Adham, a 
waU of a former period. His doctrine was Ghihat 
and Huzwr. This was to make the mind oblivious 
to Masiwallah (other-than-God); so much so that 
you become oblivious to your own existence, your 
own thoughts, and your own will; which in turn 
become the existence and thought and will of God. 
When you disappear from yourself {f^hayb), you 
appear before God {Hwiy). 

The ayan of the world, which are the extremest 
reaKties of the world, were similarly situated. 
Jami has expressed this idea thus: 

Hubb&za roa ki pisb az roz wa shab 
Farig aa aadub wa azad az taab 
Mut&fiq bu ba Shabi-i-Wcjud 
KuloD'i'ghynat baknlli mahu bud 
Bad ayani-jaban hi chand wa cbua 
Zi izntiyari wa gbari masas 
Ka gabaa dar jumUBb amad parbi'jnd 
Juzma ra az kbod bl kbud aamad. 

Excellent the time before day and night 
Devoid of tronble and free from fatigue, 

United were we with the King of Existence. 

The rule of separation was wholly melt, 

The ayan of the world were without number and similarity 
From diatioctlon of knowledge and hiddenness protected. 
Suddenly the ocean of existence broke into waves 
And manifested all in Himself and out of Himself. 

The ayan were thus in ^hayh (absent) to them¬ 
selves, but were in huzur (presence) in the know¬ 
ledge of God. Husain ibni Mansur, Abu Bakr 
Shibli gave preference to Gkayb over Huzur ; and 
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so in their moments of ecstasy they gave out such 
expressions as “ I am the Truth ” (“ Anal Haq ”). 
” There is none under this cloak except God “ 
(Lay$a juhbati siwaUaJt)^ Others—and they are 
the vast majority—gave preference to Huzur over 
Ghayby like Harith Muhasibi, Jimayid, Suhayl, and 
Mohamed bin Khafif. These latter axe those who 
take care of this world as well as of the next. 

Siyariyyah —founded by Abi Abbas of Siyar (a 
village in Merv). They identified attributes with 
the Dhat of God, and differentiated His actions 
from Him, This is known as the doctrine of Jama 
and Tafriqa —assimilation and differentiation. In 
the matter of diflerentiation {Tafriqa), the Mutabil¬ 
ities differed from them, as they held that God 
sees by His own Dhai, knows by His own Dhat, 
hears by his own Dkai. 

There are some sects, which are known as Sufis ; 
but which are removed from their inner court 
like the Mnjassamiyyah (the Corporealists), the 
HtUuUs (Incamationists), the Tanasukkhis (Trans- 
migrationists). Tht first of these sects traces its 
origin to Abi Halman of Damascus; and the 
second, to Munsur Abul Ghayz HaJlaj (who lived in 
Iraq and was a contemporary of Junayid). The 
latter is to be distinguished from Mansur-i-Farsi of 
Be^hdad, who was considered to be a Mulhid 
(atheist). The first Munsur gave out Anal Haq 
(I am the Truth). Hallaj simply meant that he 
was a manifestation of the Truth. For this very 
reason he was supported by Junayid. Although 
Xhtfaiwa of the former's execution was also signed 
by him, out of regard for the esoteric Shairat, 
Junayid said: ” Munsxa* and I are one and the 
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same thing, only that madness has saved me, and 
reason ruined him {Ana wed HuUaju skaym 
wahiiun fa kkaliasani jununi wa ahlahaku aqUthu). 

Sfaaykh Abu Said Abul Khayr (440 a.h. = 
A.D- 1040), the Mur skid of the famous Wali of 
Baghdad Shaykh Abdul Qadir Jilani (Pir Dasta- 
gir), considered him to be '' a man of the secret, " 
The doctrine of Tanasukh (Transmigration) was 
that the soul transmigrated into another body,— 
re^incamation {Naskh) ; or into the bodies of 
animals (Maskh) ; or into vegetables {Faskh), or 
into minerals Ahmad ihni-Sabit and his 

disciples Ahmad ibni Yabus, Abu Muslim of 
Khorassan, Shaykh ul Ishraq, Omar Khayyam 
were the exponents of the doctrine of re-incarnation 
basing their arguments on Suratul-Baqara, 
61-92, Suratul Maidah 55, etc. Druses, who were 
the followers of Dara^i were also believers in it. 
They even went to the length of saying that Christ 
had reappeared in the person of Salmani-Farsi; and 
that Hamza had reappeared in the person of a son 
of All. Omar Khayyam even bdieved in Maskh. 

Professor E. G. Browne says in his Literary 
History of Persia: " It is related that there was 
in Nishapur an old College, for the repairii^ of 
which donkeys were bringing bricks. One day, 
while the sage (Hakim, that is, Omar) was walking 
with a group of students, one of the donkeys would 
on no account enter (the College). When Oroar 
saw this, he smiled, went up to the donkey and 
extemporised the following quatrain : 

Ay rafta, wu bas amada bal hum gaahta 
tfamat sd miyan-i-namba gum gaabta 
Kakbuo haiaa jam amada, wa sum gasbta 
Riah as paai kuxi, wa dum ga 4 bta. 
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0 lost ftad now r«tunied ' ytt morg stray' 

Tby same £rom meo’s lemembranoe passed aw&y, 

Tby sails have now combined to form tby bools, 

Tby tail's a beard turned round tbe other way. 

The donkey then entered; and they asked 
Oraar the reason of this. He replied, ' The spirit 
which has now attached to the body of this ass 
(formerly) inhabited the body of a lecturer in the 
college; therefore it will not come in, until now 
when perceiving that its colleagues had recognized 
it, it was oblig^ to step inside.’ ” 

The doctrine of transmigration was not, how¬ 
ever, accepted by the Suh m5rstics, who held that 
it was an abomination to all Moslems The 
ojoctrine of Baruz, in which the ruk of a departed 
5^nt could foster and cherish and guide the ruh of 
tfi living man was in favour with them. The ruh 
is neither within nor without the body ; only its 
\Tsion is on the body, the ruh of a departed " friend 
'. God ” could guide the ruk of a living man on 
whom it has fixed its vision. 

The Sufis have a doctrine of their own which 
conflicts with the doctrine of transmigration as 
understood in other cults, viz. Tajadd-dudA- 
Amihal (Revival of Similitudes). They hold that 
tajaUi (illumination) has no repetition, thus con¬ 
tradicting the statement that history repeats 
itself. God's power is infinite, and He is exhaling 
out of the deeps of His Existence ever new forms, 
and ever new lives; there is no scope for the 
repetition of the same tajalli. There is ever a 
change in the atoms of the Cosmos, there is no 
reappearance of the same atom in the same place. 
Balhutn fi lahsin min khalqin jadid (Suraul Qaf 
—15). God manifests Himself in ever changing 
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garbs. Wataral jibala jatnida^un wu hiya tawarru 
tnarras $a/tab. “You see the mountain as solid, 
although it runs like a cloud," This points to the 
modes of manifestation and not to metempsychosis. 

Some others of the Bi-shara orders are Madary- 
yah of Zinda Shah Madarof Syria (whose shrine is at 
Makanpur in Oudh), Raiaiyyah, and Qalandayyah. 

EARLY CONCEPTIONS OF SUFISM 

" Creation," asserts the Qadri Sufi saint, 
" derives its existence from the radiance of God, 
and as at dawn the sun illumines the earth and the 
absence of its light is darkness, in the like manner 
ah would be non-existent if there were no celestial 
radiance of the creation diffused in the Universe, 
as the light of the sun bears relation to the tem¬ 
poral or the perceptible side of life, so does the 
splendour of God to the celestial or occult phase of 
existence." 

There are four stages, according to the early 
School of Sufis, through which the Initiate must 
pass before he attains the perfection which gains 
for him re-union with the Perfection which is God- 
Four veils obscure his sight and these are removed 
one by one as he nears perfection. 

The first stage is Humanity called Hast This is 
looked upon as a restraint for those who may be 
constitutionally weak and unfitted to attain the 
supreme he^hts of contemplation. The tenets of 
Islam and its laws must be faithfully observed, 

Man is looked upon as a spark of the Divine and 
the soul of man is regarded as being in exile from 
its Creator, who is its spiritual home, and to whom 
it must return. 
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The second stage is called Tareqtti, or the obtain¬ 
ing of potentiality. When this stage is reached, 
the neophyte dispenses with his helper and becomes 
a Sufi. At this stage the disciple may lay aside all 
religioTis observances and think only on the delights 
of contemplation. Some of the great Sufi masters 
disagree on this point, maintaining that the 
beginner has not had suffident practice to have 
reached this advanced stage of the doctrine. 
Others affir m that it is possible in the first sts^e or 
Hast. 

The third stage Araff signifies a condition of 
knowledge akin to inspiration. The novitiate has 
passed from the stage of learning and Iiis eyes are 
now opened into the knowledge equal to that of the 
angels. He now possesses occult powers. 

The fourth and final stage is Haqequi —Truth. 
This is the most difficult of ill to attain. Only the 
utmost degree of purity and spiritual thought can 
make this possible. All desires, ambitions, and 
earthly ideas must be cast off, for now the man 
has become a saint. All four veils are removed 
and he is free to commune direct with God, the 
Divine Sun, of whom he is but a spark. 

The final stage is generally completed in solitude 
far from the dwellings of man. The desert or 
jungle or away in the heights of great mountains 
the devotees find peace to contemplate without any 
outside interruptions. Thuswise is the best 
attained. 

This life may seem to many but a waste of 
opportunity to do anything really worth while 
connected with earth, but the followers maintain 
that by study of thii^;s, the majority of people 
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have no time to think out for themselves, they 
not only attain great wisdom, but pass it on to 
others, thus fitting them for the higher life. Cer¬ 
tainly these mystics do attain to a great degree of 
wisdom and Saintship. The hard rules of the life 
do not appeal to those who imagine by becoming 
Suhs they will gain exaltation. 

Poets are hdieved to make the best Sufis for 
Poetry is the very essence of Sufism. In his flights 
of fond imagination, he attains very near to the 
ideal of Sufism, near to the Golden Gate of Wisdom 
and Life. His ideas hear him away from his old 
worn-out beliefs into the Divine beauty and 
radiance. 

Perhaps this is why we find the expressions of 
Sufism so often told in poetry. 

The poet Rumi began his exquisite poem which 
translated into Englisli runs t 

Oh ( be!kr the flute’s sad tale again 
Oi Serration 1 coaplain: 

E'er since it was my fate to be 
Thus cnt off from my parent tree^ 

Sweet moan I’ve made with pensive 
While men aad women join my 07. 

Man’e life is like this boliow rod: 

One end is in the lips of God, 

And from tbe other s^veet notes fall 
'That to tbe mind tbe spirit call. 

And jdn u$ with tbe All in All. 

Many of the words and terms used by the Sufis 
are not understood by the uninitiated. Perfume, 
for instance, is the hope of the Divine afflatus— 
Sleep, meditation or the perfection of God- Wine 
signMes devotion. The Sufis often speak of having 
drunk wine to insensibility. This is naturally 
misunderstood as it means so devout was their 
devotion to God tliat they were entirely under His 
c 
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mfluence. The tavern is the place of prayer. 
The tavern-keeper is tiie Spiritual Head or Leader. 
Beauty is only spokisn of in order to show the 
perfection of God. Inebriation and drunkenness 
typify the abstraction of the soul for material 
^ings. 

The Sufi doctrine does not pretend to teach that 
provided all its tenets are observed, man becomes 
as God- On the contrary, this can never be. 
Man, by purging himself of all earthly desire and 
lust, rids the Heavenly spark in him of earthly 
thills and is able thereby to return to God the 
original nucleus. So that naturally man relieved 
of his earthbound ideas and weaknesses, realizes 
that the part of him which is God simply returns 
home. 

When the Great Mansur said in a fit of pure 
ecstasy, ''lam Truth/* meaning "lam God." the 
orthodox could not see the inference, and through 
giving voice to what they called blasphemy the 
Mansur had to pay forfeit with his life. 

Evil say the Sufis is nothii^ but the circum¬ 
stances by which human beings are surrounded. 
Man believes materialism to be real and this belief 
gives rise to all the wickedness in life. In the 
being of God it has no part—for it is but the 
imagination of the hxmian mind unreal, phantas- 
magorical. These can be entirely dismissed when 
man forgets his frailties and thinks of himself as 
the spark which must be purified after the hideous¬ 
ness with which he alone has surrounded himself 
is forgotten and only the return to the Infinite 
dwelt on. 



CHAPTER 11 

CARDINAL BELIEFS AND PRACTICES OF SUFISM 


E mbedded as the Islamic Sufism is in 
certain very definite articles of faith, and 
without which, according to the Moslem 
Sufis, he cannot reach the goal, the full details 
here given are very necessary to the proper 
appreciation of the subject. 

A Sufi believing in the Islamic religion must have 
complete submission to Divine control in the mode 
and conduct of life, and implicit and unreserved 
obedience to laws revealed to man by God in pre¬ 
ference to all our prepossessions, inclinations, or 
judgments—and believe that his religion is a 
religion which embraces all such religions that 
have been preached by teachers inspired by God 
in various ages and different countries. Thus the 
Quran says in this respect: " Say, we believe in 
God and in what has been revealed to us, as well 
as to Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob and their 
descendants; we also believe in what was given 
to Moses, Jesus, and to all the prophets raised by 
the Creator of the Universe; we accept all of them, 
without making any distinction among them." 

He should consider that before the revelation of 
Al-Quran every nation while claiming Divine 
origin for its faith denied this privilege to creeds of 
all other nations. For instance, the Jews and the 
Christians believe that all the prophets and 
messengers that have appeared in the world have 
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come only from a single branch of the great human 
family, viz. the Israelites, and that God has always 
been so displeased with all the other nations of the 
world that, even finding them in errors and ignor¬ 
ance, He has never cared for them in the least. 

This disposition of exclusiveness, which is not 
peculiar to the Church, or the Israelites, but is 
shared by the followers of almost all other religions. 
The God of the Suft has not made any invidious dis¬ 
tinction between different people. His sustenance 
is not limited to a particular age or a particular 
country. He is the sustainer of all people, the Lord of 
all 2^es, the King of all places and countries, the 
fountain head of ail grace, the source of every power, 
ph5^cal and spiritual, the nourisher of all that is 
created and the supporter of all that exists. The 
grace of God encompasses the whole world and 
encircles all people and ages. 

The powers and faculties which He granted to 
the ancient people of India were also granted to 
the Arabs, the Japanese and the various other mem¬ 
bers of Adam's family. For all, the Earth of God 
serves alike as a floor, and for the sake of ah, the 
Sun, the Moon, and the Stars give their light and 
perform such other functions as God has chaiged 
them mih, All people alike derive benefit from 
air, water, fire, earth and other things created by 
God, and all equally use the produce of the earth, 
its com, its herbs, its fiowers and its fruit. 

These are the broad Divine morals which give 
the Sufi a lesson that if no class or human race has 
been denied benefits of the water, the earth, the 
air and all other manifestations of Nature,why this 
equal and impartial providence has been dis- 
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believed in matters of revelation, whicb in fact is 
the most important and essential factor in the 
development of human facilities. It was a miscon¬ 
ception of Divine providence and an error so fatal 
to the establishment of universal brotherhood of 
man, under which nations laboured from centuries 
to centuries till the last word of God appeared 
which in the very first falsified this wrong concep¬ 
tion of partial dispensation. The Quran, his 
sacred book, commences with the words of glorifi¬ 
cation and thanksgiving to Allah, God, who is not 
only the maker and provider of India and Arabia, 
of Persia and Syria, of Europe and America, but is 
the Creator of the whole universe. 

The words, the Sufi thinks, used here are so 
general that they include ail the different people, 
different ages, and different countries- 'Ihe open¬ 
ing of the holy Quran with a verse which is so 
broad, accordii^ to the Sufis, in its significance 
shows dearly that it refutes the doctrine which 
sets limits to the vast and unlimited sustenance 
of God reserving the manifestations of these 
attributes for a single people to the exclusion of 
all others, as if the latter were not the creation of 
God or as if after creating them God has utterly 
forgotten or thrown them away as useless and 
futile things. The opening verse of Al-Quran 
teaches the Sufi to believe that if the Creator and 
Provider of the whole universe has given means 
of physical growth equally to all men on the 
earth, He has also provided them with means of 
spiritual culture as well. 

This doctrine inculcated by the Quran, believes 
the Sufi, infused a spirit of equality and fraternity 
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in manlcind, destroying that narrowness of mind 
which has been disintegrating the whole fabric of 
human society and separating brother from 
brother under the universal fatherhood of G^d. 

His teachings, he holds, prompts him to cherish 
feelings of love and reverence for Moses and Jesus, 
It enjoins upon him also to pay his respect and 
allegiance to all the good and pious men of the 
world. Hence, in accordance with the teachings of 
Al-Quran, Islamic Sufism, is the name of every 
religion, creed, or faith, which has been preached 
from time to time in different countries and 
various tribes by teachers inspired by God. They 
came from one and the same source and taught 
one and the same truth. But the hand of Time, 
combined with want of efficient means in olden 
days to preserve those teachings intact, afforded 
occasions and opportunities for human interpola* 
tions and wrong interpretations. 

On the other hand, languages which were 
originally the conveyance of these ancient scrip¬ 
tures, being liable to constant changes, became 
obsolete, and set up unsurmountable hindrances 
in the way of coming generations to reach the 
spirit of old letters. Moreover, the development 
of human faculties and complications of evils—a 
necessary sequel to earthly civilization—called for 
new orders for things. This emergency brought 
forth prophet after prophet, thinks the Sufi, who 
came and restored truths already revealed and 
made necessary additions to meet the requirements 
of the age. As different races of mankind were 
distantly located and separated from each other 
by natural barriers, with very limited means of 
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intercourse between them, each nation needed 
its own prophet and so was it blessed—as A-Quran 
says : " There was no nation but had its teacher.'* 
Again the Quran says : Every nation had had 
its guide/' and “ A Divine messenger was sent to 
every class of men " (xxxv. 24 and x, 47). 

He considers it his 6rm belief that Divine 
wisdom was pleased to raise the last of its prophets 
in a place which occupied a central position in the 
known world and which possessed a language 
least susceptible to any change in form as well as 
meanings of its component words; a condition 
necessary for a lax^age to become conveyance 
for the last word of God. Languages come to 
existence, and being subject to constant change 
in form and signification of its words, meet with 
the fate of a dead language, This makes ancient 
literature unintdligible and difficult to understand. 
Every language spoken on the surface of the 
earth has met or will meet with this fate, and if 
an exception can be made to this general rule it 
is, in favour of the language of Hedjaz, in which 
A-Quran was revealed. 

The peculiar conservative nature of Aabic, 
which makes it liable to change, gives it a special 
claim to become the throne of the last word of 
God. There is another peculiarity of this langu¬ 
age, the suggestive and meaningful nature of its 
words. Aabic words to a Sufi strike themselves 
as eloquent. They do convey what, in other 
languages, need pages to explain. They therefore 
are most suitable to convey occult conceptions. 
He quoted a few instances in support of bis argu¬ 
ment. For example, the word sin." Theologies 
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of various religions and cxeeds differ in tLeir con¬ 
ception of sin. But do the various words in 
different languages which stand equivalent to sin 
convey its theological and occult conception ? 
Does the word sin or any of its synonyms in any 
language convey the church idea of sin ? Does the 
Persian word Gmah convey the Zoroastrian con¬ 
ception of evil, or does the Sanskrit word Pap 
mean what is understood by wickedness in Vedas ? 
But come to the Arabic language the Sufi invites 
you and its equivalents for sin in themselves con¬ 
vey what is taught in his creed about sin. Nothing, 
under the teaching of the Quran, is in itself right 
or wrong. 

Everj^hing created by God has its own par¬ 
ticular use; keep it off that use and it is sin ac- 
cordii^ to the Quran. And this is what the words 
Junah, Zanif, Im, Jurm, and others, literally 
mean. Anything turned away from its proper 
place is Junah. Any abnormal growth is Zanh, 
anything cut from the main thing is Jurm. To 
strengthen or further his position the Sufi cites the 
word Taubah, which is an Arabic word for re¬ 
pentance. The word literally means to return to 
the point from which one has receded. Thus sin, 
according to his conception, means to return to 
that point. This is what is literally meant by the 
words Junah and Taubak. There are various other 
abstract truths in theology. Conception of God, 
of revelation, of angels, of prophet-hood, of evil, of 
virtue, of hell, of heaven, and of many other 
matters. To know the Islamic Sufi conceptions, 
you have simply to consider the meaning of Arabic 
words. They are sufficient clue. No other language 
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witMn my knowledge claims this peculiar richness 
of meaning, and therefore the Suft considers that if 
the coming together of the different parts of the 
world into one whole demanded one cosmopolitan 
ideal if the old obedience to God was to be revealed 
in its perfect form once for all, it could not but be 
through the medium of the Arabic language with 
its symbolic phraseology. 

Quran was revealed and it taught the same old 
Islam which had been preached by others before, 
considers the Sufi, and brought a book which re¬ 
capitulated old truths in their unalloyed form with 
requisite additions as Al-Quran says: Al-Quran is 
nothing but the old books refined of human alloy, 
and contains transcendent truths embodied in dl 
sacred scriptures with complete additions, neces¬ 
sary for the development of all human faculties. 
It repeats truths given in the Holy Vedas, in the 
Bible, in the words of the Gita, in the sayings of 
Buddha and all other prophets, and adds what was 
not in them, and gives new laws to meet the con¬ 
tingencies of the present time when the different 
members of God's family who lived apart from 
each other in the days of old revelations had come 
dose one to the other. AI-Quran gives the Sufi 
rules and regulations adapted to the various needs 
and requirements of life. It is not merely a collec¬ 
tion of moral precepts, or a book of rituals. To the 
Sufi it gives him on the one hand true conception 
of Godhood and enlightens him as to great truths 
such as angels, revelations, prophet-hood, future 
life, heaven and hell. On the other hand it sup¬ 
plies him with prindples to guide him in social, 
economic and domestic affairs, so that the whole 
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human sodety, by acting up to them, may attain 
to its perfection on Sufi lines. 

Al-Quran is not confined to prayers, fastings, 
and sacrifices. It is a complete code of life to the 
Sufi, If a king is ordered to observe certain laws 
to govern his country the subjects as well have 
been enjoined upon to pay allegiance to their 
ruler, fore^n or otherwise, Similarly a law-g^ver, 
a statesman, a judge, a military officer, a merchant, 
a craitsman, a son, a father, a brother, a husband, 
a wife, a neighbour, a friend, the rich as well as the 
poor, in short, a person in various capacities and 
walks of life will find in it principles of guidance, 
to make him a useful member of society and a good 
citizen, and above all a true Sufi. This perfect 
teachii^ the Sufis could only find in the Quran and 
therefore they believe that the old occult love of 
Islam that was preached by generations of teachers 
saw its perfection in this final revelation in matters 
of law as the Quran says: " To-day the law is 
perfected for you.” 

One more aspect must be noted. ” And we have 
not revealed to thee (0 Muhammad) this book, but 
to explain away the difierences (into which various 
sects have fallen) and give them true guidance,” 
are the words of God. And who can deny the 
terrible differences which exist in various sects of 
one of the same religion ? asks the Sufi, one can 
understand difie'ences of opinion arising from 
differences of temperament. It may lead to the 
existence of several schools of thought. It cannot 
harm higher thought as far as its cardinal principles 
are taught in their pure integrity. 

But what about various sects under various re- 
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ligions ? They do differ from each other in their 
cardinal principles and yet they count upon one 
book as their final authority. There can be only 
one true creed. If God is the original source of ^ 
religion, if He has been gracious enough to reveal 
His mind from time to time, if He always chose 
one man to act as His mouthpiece and if His ways 
and laws do not admit of change, conditions ob¬ 
taining in every religion after the advent of Christ 
demanded fini decision in every religion. De¬ 
cision not between Christian and non-Christian, 
but between Christian and Christian. Before the 
appearance of the Prophet of Arabia all these 
different sects did exist. It was necessary, argues 
the Sufi, that someone should come and restore the 
old original form of religion. This was done 
through Mohamed, the last messenger of God. For 
this reason the Quran calls itself Hakam —“ judge,” 
to decide between Christian and Christian, between 
Hindu and Hindu, between Buddhist and Budd¬ 
hist, and so it did. 

Furthermore, a Sufi believes himself to be an 
Israelite in following the ten commandments of 
God and the law of retribution with its legitimate 
bounds. He is a follower of Christ doing away with 
all the ritual of the Pharisees, and denouncing their 
hypocritical observances- He observes the law of 
mercy promulgated on the Mount of Olive, when 
it leads to reclamation. His object is reformation 
through mercy or retribution as the case may be. 
He is an Arya Hindu in breaking images and a 
Sanaton Dharmi in paying respects to all the godly 
men of any nation and creed who have been called 
Avatars—incarnations of God. He is Buddhist in 
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prcachiag Nirvan, i.e. self-effacement as tlxe key of 
salvation, He is Unitarian to establish the •unity 
of God. In short, he embraces—through the 
Quran—every beauty in every religion and turns 
Ws face from what has been added to the religion 
of God by man. 

The entire Suli world, after accepting the cardinal 
principles of Islam, accept the Quran as the re¬ 
pository of the law recapitulating all necessary 
tenets revealed before Mohamed and for the expla¬ 
nation of the law they unanimously look only to 
Mohamed and to no one else, in whose actions and 
sayings they read the translation of the Quran. 

THS DISTINCTIVE CHAUACTEEISTIC OP ISLAMIC 
SUFISM 

The great characteristic of the Sufi thought, 
then, is that it requires its followers to believe liat 
all the great religions of the world that prevailed 
before it were revealed by God; and thus it has 
indicated by its name as laid do'wn the basis of 
peace and harmony among the thoughtful of the 
world. The great mission of Sufism was not, how¬ 
ever, to preach this truth only, which on account 
of the isolations from each other of the different 
nations of the earth had not been preached before, 
but also to correct the errors which had crept in on 
account of the length of time, to sift truth from 
error, to preach the truths which had not been 
preached before on account of the special circum¬ 
stances of a society or the early stage of its de¬ 
velopment, and, most important of all, to gather 
together in one frame the truths which were con¬ 
tained in any Divine revelation granted to any 
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people for the guidance of man. Thus as a distinctive 
characteristic of its own it ckdms to be the final and 
the most perfect expression of the will of God. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL FRINCIFLES OF SUFISM 

The main principles of Islamic Sufism are given 
in the very beginning of the Quran, which opens 
with the words: “ This book, there is no doubt in 
it, is a guidance for those who are careful in their 
duties—those who believe in the unseen and keep 
up prayers and out of what we have given them 
they spend and those who believe in what has 
been revealed to you and what was revealed 
before you and of the life to come they are sure." 
This verse points out the essential principles 
which must be accepted by those who would 
follow the Sufi Cult. In it there are three main 
points of belief and two main points of 
practice, or three theoretical and two practical 
ordinances. Before these points are taken up 
separately, I think it necessary to point out, as is 
indicated in this verse, that in Islam mere belief 
ccamts for nothing if not carried into practice. 
" Those who believe and do good " is the ever- 
recurring description of the righteous as given in 
the Quran. Right belief is the good seed which can 
only grow into a good tree if it receives nourish¬ 
ment from the soil in which it is placed, That 
nourishment is given by good deeds. 

Another point necessary to be borne in mind in 
connection with the five principles of belief and 
practice mentioned in the verses quoted above is 
that they are, in one form or other, universally, 
accepted by the human race. The five principles 
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as already indicated are a belief in God, the great 
unseen, in Divine revelation and in the life to come, 
and, on the practical side, prayer to God, which is 
the source from which springs the love of God, and 
charity in its broadest sense, indicating respec¬ 
tively the performance of our duties to God and 
the performance of our duties to man and other 
creatures of God. These practices, of course, are 
obligatory upon every Sufi and are preliminaries to 
other practices to be mentioned later which par¬ 
ticularize each section of Sufi. 

FIRST CONCEPTIOK OF GOP IN 151AMIC SUFISM 
Of the three fundamental principles of belief, the 
first is a belief in God. Tlie belief in a higher power 
than man, though not seen by him, explain the 
Sufi, can be traced back to remotest antiquity, to 
the earliest times to which history can take us, but 
different peoples in different ages and different 
countries have had different conceptions of the 
Divine Being. Islamic Sufism in the first place 
preaches a God who is above all tribal deities and 
national gods. The God of the Sufis is not the God 
of a particular nation, so that He should look after 
their needs only, but He is described in the opening 
words of the Holy Quran to be the “ Lord of the 
worlds," and thus, while widening the conception 
of the Divine Being, it also enlarges the drde of 
the brotherhood of man so as to include all nations 
of the earth and thus widens the outlook of human 
sympathy. The unity of God is the great theme on 
which the Sufis lay great stress. There is absolute 
unity in Divine nature; it admits of no participa¬ 
tion or manifoldness. 
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Unity is the keynote to the conception of the 
Divine Being in Sufism. It denies all plurality of 
persons in Godhead and any participation of any 
being in the affairs of the world. His are the subli- 
mest and most perfect attributes, but the attribute 
of mercy reigns over all. It is with the names Ar- 
Rahman and Ar-Raliim that every chapter of the 
Sufi literature opens. Beneficent and Merciful con¬ 
vey to the reader of it only a very imperfect idea 
of the deep and all-encompassing love and mercy 
of God which enfold ail creation as indicated by 
the words Ar-Rahman and Ar-Rahim—i.e. My 
mercy comprehends all conceivable things/' says 
the Holy Quran (vii. 155)- Hence the Messenger 
who preached this conception of the Divine Being 
is rightly called in the Literature, " a mercy to all 
the worlds" (xxi. 107). 

The great apostle of the unity of God could not 
conceive of a God who was not the author of all 
that existed. Such detraction from His power and 
knowledge would have given a death-blow to the 
very loftiness and sublimity of the conception of 
the Divine Being. Thus ends one of the shorter 
chapters of the Quran : " He is Allah beside whom 
there is none who should be served, the Knower 
of the unseen and seen ; He is the Beneficent, the 
Merciful. He is Allah beside whom there is no 
God, the King, the Holy, the Author of Peace, 
the Granter of Security, Guardian over all, the 
Mighty, the Restorer of every loss, the Possessor 
of every greatness; High is Allah above what 
they set up with Him. He is Allah, the maker 
of all things, the Creator of all existence, the 
Fashioner of all images—His are the most excel- 
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lent and beautiful attributes (that man could 
imagine) ; everything that exists in the heavens 
or in the earth declares His glory and His perfec¬ 
tion, and He is the mighty, the wise " (lix. 22-24). 
He is God, the All-Hearing, the All-Seeing, the 
Deliverer from every afhiction, the Generous, the 
Gracious, the Forgiving, the Near-at-hand, who 
loves good and hates evil, who will take account 
of all human actions. 

Thus while Islamic Sufism in common with other 
religions takes the existence of God for its basis, 
it differs from others in claiming absolute unity for 
the Divine Person, and in not placing any such 
limitation upon His power and knowledge as is in¬ 
volved in the idea of His not being the Creator of 
r^atter and soul or in His assumption of the form 
of a mortal human being. If the idea of the exis- 
^tence of God finds general acceptance among man- 
' bind, there is no reason why such a perfect and 
sublime conception of the Divine Being as is met 
with in Islamic Sufism should be repugnant to 
anybody, adds the Sufi. 

UKHY 

Unity of God is, as has been said, the one great 
theme of the Sufi Cult. The laws of nature which 
we find working in the universe, man’s own nature, 
and the teachings of the messengers and teachers 
of yore are again and again appealed to as giving 
clear indications of the Unity of the Maker. Con¬ 
sider the creation of the innumerable heavenly 
bodies, the Sufi doctrine invites our attention: are 
they not with their apparent diversities all subject 
to one and the same law ? Think over what you 
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see in the earth itself, its organic and inorganic 
worlds, the plant and animal life, the solid earth, 
the seas and the rivers, the great mountains ; is 
there not unity in all this diversity ? Think over 
your own nature, how your very colours and 
tongues differ from each other, yet in spite of all 
these differences axe you not but a single people ? 
Look at the constant change which everj^hing in 
this universe is imdergoing, the making and un¬ 
making, the creation and recreation of all things, the 
course of which does not stop for a single infant: 
is there not a uniform law discernible in this ? 

If, in fact, you clearly observe uniformity in 
diversity in nature, do you not see therein a clear 
sign of the Unity of the Maker ? Then look to the 
incontestable evidence of human nature, how even 
when believing in the plurality of gods, it recog- 
nhts a unity in the very plurality and thus bears 
testimony to the oneness of God. ^ain, turn 
over the pages of the sacred scriptures of any 
rel^on, search out the teachings of the great 
spiritual guides of all nations, they will all testify 
to the oneness of the Divine Being. In short, the 
laws of nature, the nature of man and the testi¬ 
mony of the righteous men of ail ages all declare 
with one voice the Unity of God, and this is the 
cardinal doctrine of the spiritual teachings of the 
faith of the Sufi. 

DIVINE REVELATION 

The second fundamental principle of faith in the 
Islamic Sufism is a belief in the Divine revelation, 
not only a belief in the truth of the revealed Word 
of God as found in the Quran but a belief in the 
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truth of Divine revelation in all ages and to all 
nations of the earth. Divine revelation is the basis 
of all revealed religions and occult love, but the 
principle is accepted subject to various limitations. 
Some doctrines consider revelation to have been 
granted to mankind only once ; others look upon 
it as limited to a particular people; while others 
still close the door of revelation after a certain time. 

With the advent of his ideals, the Sufi avers, 
we find the same breadth of view introduced into 
the conception of Divine revelation as in the con¬ 
ception of the Divine Beii^. His Literature recog¬ 
nises no limit of any kind to Divine revelation, 
neither in respect of time nor in respect of the 
nationality of the individual to whom it may be 
granted. It regards all people as having at one 
time or other received Divine revelation, and it 
announces the door of it to be open now or in the 
future in the same manner as it was open in the past. 

Without the assistance of revelation from God 
no people could have ever attained to communion 
with God, and hence it was necessary that God, 
who being the Lord of the whole world supplied 
all men with their physical necessities, should have 
also brought to them His spiritual blessir^s. In 
this case too, Sufism, while sharing with other Cults 
the belief in the fact of Divine revelation, refuses 
to acknowledge the existence of any limitation as 
regards time or place, 

There is also another aspect of the Sufi belief in 
Divine revelation in which it difiers from some 
other religions of the world. It refuses to acknow¬ 
ledge the incarnation of the Divine Being. That 
the highest aim of a spiritual teaching is com- 
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niunion with God is a fact universally recognized. 
According to Sufi this communion is not attained 
by bringing down God to man in the sense of 
incarnation, but by man rising gradually towards 
God by spiritual progress and the purification of 
his life from all sensual desires and low motives. 
The perfect one who reveals the face of God to the 
world is not the Divine Being in human form, but 
the human being whose person has become a mani¬ 
festation of the Divine attributes by his own per¬ 
sonality having been consumed in the fire of the 
love of God. 

His example serves as an incentive and is a 
model for others to follow. He shows by his 
example how a mere mortal can attain to com¬ 
munion with God- Hence the broad principle of 
Sufism that no one is precluded from attaining 
communion with God and from being fed from the 
source of Divine revelation, and that any one can 
attain it by following the Holy Word of God as 
revealed in the Literature of His doctrine. 

THE LIFE AFTER DEATH 

Belief in a future life, in one form or another, is 
also common to all Cults of the world, and it is the 
third fundamental article of a Sufi's faith. The 
idea of a life after death was so obscure as late as 
the appearance of the Jewish religion that not only 
is not much of it found in the Old Testament, but 
an important Jewish sect actually denied any such 
state of existence. This fact was, however, due to 
much light not having been thrown upon it in 
earlier revelations. The belief in trans-miration 
was also due to the undeveloped mind of man 

mi 
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mistaking spiritual realities for physical facts. In 
Islamic Sufism the idea reached its perfection as 
did other important fundamental principles of 
ethics. Belief in a future life implies the account¬ 
ability of man in another life for actions done in 
this life. The belief is no doubt a most valuable 
basis for the moral elevation of the world if 
properly understood. The following points are 
particularly laid stress on. 

I. UFE AFTER DEATH IS ONLY A CONTINUATION 
OF THE LIFE BELOW 

The gulf that is generally interposed between 
this life and the life after death is the great obstacle 
in the solution of the mystery of the hereafter. 
Sufism makes that gulf disappear altogether: it 
makes the next life as only a continuation of the 
present life, On this point the Quran is explicit. 
It says: " We have in this very life bound the 
consequences of a man's deeds about his neck, and 
these hidden consequences we will bring to light 
on the day of resurrection in the form of a book 
wide open " (xvii. 14). And again it says : “He 
who is blind in this life shall also be blind in the 
next life—nay he shall be stra5ring farther off from 
the path” (xvii. 74). And elsewhere we have: 
” 0 soul at rest I return to your Lord, He being 
pleased with you and you pleased witt'Hun; 
enter among My servants and enter into My para¬ 
dise ” (Ixxix. 27). The first of these three verses 
makes it clear that the great facts which shall he 
brought to light on the day of resurrection shall 
not be an5^hing new, but only a manifestation of 
what is hidden from the physical eye here. 
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The life after death is therefore, according to the 
Sufi doctrines, not a new life, but only a continu¬ 
ance of this life brh^feg its hidden realities into 
light. The two other quotations show that a con¬ 
demned and heavenly life both begin in this world. 
The blindness of the next life is hell surely, but 
according to the verse quoted, only those who are 
blind here shall be blind hereafter, thus making it 
clear that the spiritual blindness of this life is the 
real hell and from here it is taken to the next life. 
Similarly it is the soul that has found perfect peace 
and rest that is made to enter into paradise at 
death, thus showing that the paradise of the next 
life is only a continuation of the peace and rest 
which a man enjoys spiritually in this life, Thus 
it is dear that, accordii^ to the Text of the Book, 
the next life is a continuation of this, and death 
is not an interruption but a connecting link, a door 
that opens out the hidden realities of this life. 

2- STATE AFTER DEATH IS AN IMAGINE OF THE 
SPIRITUAL STATE OF THIS LIFE 

Nowhere but in Islamic Sufism, say the Sufis, 
has the most significant truth with regard to the 
next life been brought to light. No attempt at all 
has been made in any spiritual teaching to unveil 
the secrets of the hereafter. No doubt in the 
Christian teaching the corporeal and the spiritual 
are melted together, the weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth and the quenchless fire as the 
punishment of the wicked are spoken of in 
the same breath with the kingdom of heaven, the 
treasure in heaven and the life eternal as the 
reward of the righteous, but there is no dear 
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indication as to the sources of the one or the other, 
asserts the Sufi. 

The Sufi, on the other hand, makes it clear that 
the state after death is a complete representation, 
a full and clear im^^e, of our spiritual state in this 
life. Here the good or bad conditions of the deeds 
or beliefs of a man are latent within him, and their 
poison or panacea casts its influence upon him 
only secretly, but in the life to come they shall 
become manifest and clear as daylight. The shape 
which man’s deeds and their consequences assume 
in this very life is not visible to the eye of man in 
this life, but in the next life it will be unrolled and 
laid open before him in all its clearness. 

The pleasures and pains of the next life there¬ 
fore will not be hidden from the ordinary eye. 
The blessings of the next life are mentioned by 
ph3^cal names as an evidence of their clear repre¬ 
sentation to the eye, they are on the other hand 
spoken of as things which “ the eye has not seen, 
nor has ear heard, nor has it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive of them.” This description of 
the blessings of the next life is really an explana¬ 
tion given by the Prophet himself of the verse of 
the Quran which says: “ No soul knows the bless¬ 
ings and joys which have been kept secret for it ” 
(xxxii. 17). 

The following verse of the Quran, which may 
ordinarily be misunderstood, is far from describing 
the heavenly blessings as being identical with the 
things of this world. It runs thus : ” Bear glad 
tidings to those who believe and do good that they 
shall have gardens beneath which rivers flow. So 
often as they are made to taste in that life of the 
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fruits thereof, they shall say: " These are the 
fruits which we were made to taste formerly; 
and they shall be given fruits resembling the fruits 
of the former life " (ii. 23), Now the fruits which 
the righteous are made to speak of as having 
tasted in this life could not possibly be the fruits 
of trees or the things of this life, accordii^ to the 
Suit idea. 

The verse, in fact, tells us that those who believe 
and do good works prepare a paradise with their 
own hands for themselves, with their good deeds 
for fruits. It is of the fruits of this garden that 
they are spiritually made to taste here, and of the 
same, only in a more palpable form, shall they eat 
in the next life. To the same effect another verse 
may be quoted from the Quran : "On that day 
you shall see the faithful men and the faithful 
women, their light running before them and on 
their right hands” (Ivii. 12)- This verse shows 
that the light of faith by which the righteous men 
and women were guided in this life, and which 
could here be seen only with the spiritual eye, 
shall be clearly seen going before the believers on 
the day of resurrection. 

As in the case of the blessings of paradise, the 
punishment of hell is also an imagine of the 
spiritual torttires of this life. Hell is said to be a 
place where one shall neither live nor die (xx. 76). 
It should be remembered in this connection that 
the Word of God has described those who walk in 
error and wickedness as dead and lifeless, while 
the good it calls living. The Moslem mystic 
explain its secret by stating that the means of the 
life of those who are ignorant of God, being simply 
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eating and drinking and the satisfaction of 
physical desires, are entirely cut off at their death. 
Of spiritual food they have no share, and, there¬ 
fore, while devoid of the true life, they shall be 
raised again to taste of the evil consequences of 
their evil deeds. 

The following verse relating to the punishment 
of hell shows clearly that the spiritual torture of 
this world has been represented as physical punish¬ 
ment in the next. Says the Quran : “ Lay ye hold 
on him, then put chains into his neck, then cast 
him into hell, then into a chain whose length is 
seventy cubits thrust him ” {Ixix. 30). The chain 
to be put into the neck represents the desires of 
this world whidi keep him with his head bent upon 
the earth, and it is these desires that shall assume 
the shape of a chain. Similarly the entanglements 
of this world shall be seen as chains in the feet. 
The heartburnings of this world shall likewise be 
dearly seen as flames of burning fire, The wicked 
one has, in fact, in this very world within himself 
a bell of the passions and inextinguishable desires 
of this world and feels the burning of that hell in 
the failures he meets with. When, therefore, he 
shall be cast farther ofi from his temporal desires 
his heartburning and bitter sighs for his dear 
desires shall assume the shape of burning fire. 
The Quran says : “ And a barrier shall be passed 
between them and that which they desire," and this 
shall be the beginning of their torture (xxxiv. 53). 

The thrusting into a chain of the length of 
seventy cubits reveals the same deep secret. The 
limit of man’s life may as a general rule be fixed 
at seventy, and a wicked person often lives in his 
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wickedness up to that age. He would sometimes 
even enjoy seventy years excluding the periods of 
childhood and decrepitude. These seventy years, 
during which he could work with honesty, wi^ora, 
and zeal, he wastes away only in the entangle¬ 
ments of the world and in following his own 
desires. He does not try to free himself from the 
chain of desires, and, therefore, in the next world 
the chain of the desires which he indulged in for 
seventy years shall be embodied into a chain 
seventy cubits in length, every cubit representing 
a year, in which the wicked one shall be fettered. 
Thus the punishment which shall overtake a man 
is one prepared by his own hands, and his own 
evil deeds become the source of his torture. 

3 . NEXT LIFE IS A LIFE OF UNLIMITED PROGRESS 

The third point of importance which throws 
light on the mystery of the life after death is that 
man is destined to make infinite progress in that 
life. Underlying this is the principle that the 
development of man's faculties as it takes place 
in this life, however unlimited, is not sealed by 
finality; but a much wider vista of the realms to 
be traversed opens out after death. Those who 
have wasted their opportunity in this life shall 
under the inevitable law which makes every man 
taste of what he has done be subjected to a course 
of treatment of the spiritual diseases which they 
have brought about with their own hands, and 
when the ^ect of the poison which vitiated their 
system has been nullified, and they are fit to start 
on the onward journey to the great goal, they shall 
no more be in hell. 
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This is the reasoa that the punishment of hell, 
according to the Sufi doctrine, is not everlasting. 
It is meant to clean a man of the dross which is a 
hindrance in his spiritual progress, and when that 
object has been efiected its need vanishes. Nor is 
paradise a place to enjoy the blessings only of one's 
previous good deeds, but it is the starting point 
of the development of the faculties of man. Those 
in paradise shall not be idle, but they shall be 
continually exerting themselves to reach the 
higher stages. It is for this reason that they are 
taught to pray even there to their Lord, " 0 our 
Lord I malce perfect for us our light " (Ixvii. 8). 

This unceasing desire for perfection shows 
clearly that progress in paradise shall be endless. 
For when they shall have attained one excellence 
they shall see a higher stage of excellence, and 
considering that to which they shall have attained 
as imperfect shall desire the attainment of the 
higher excellence. This ceaseless desire for per¬ 
fection shows that they shall be endlessly attaining 
to excellences. 

BELIEF IN ANGELS AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 

The three fundamental principles of that belief 
in the unseen also includes a beli^ in those agencies 
which we caU angels. This belief, though common 
to many Cults, is not as widely acceded as the 
three principles explained above; and, therefore, 
a few remarks relating to the truth, underlying 
this belief will not be out of place here. In the 
physical world we find it is an established law that 
we stand in need of external ^ents notwith¬ 
standing the faculties and powers within us. The 
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eye has been given to us to see things, and it does 
see them, but not witliout the help of external 
light. The ear received the sound, but inde^ 
pendently of the agency of air it cannot serve that 
purpose. Man, therefore, essentially stands in 
need of something besides what is within him, and 
as in the ph5^cal, so also in the spiritual world. 

Just as our physical faculties are not by them¬ 
selves sufficient to enable us to attain any object 
in the physical world without the assistance of 
other agents, so our own spiritual powers cannot 
by themselves lead us to do good or evil deeds, 
but here, too, intermediaries which have an 
existence independent of our eternal spiritual 
powers are necessary to enable us to do good or 
evil deeds. 

In other words, there axe two attractions placed 
in the nature of man: the attraction to good, or 
to rise up to higher spheres of virtue, and the 
attraction to evil, or to stoop down to a kind of 
low, bestial life; but to bring these attractions 
into operation external agencies are needed, as 
they are needed in the case of the physical powers 
of man. The external agency which brings the 
attraction to good into work is called an angel, 
and that which assists iii the working of the 
attraction to evil is called the devil. If we respond 
to the attraction for good we are following the Holy 
Spirit, and if we respond to the attraction for evil 
we are following Satan. The real significance of 
the belief in angels is, therefore, that we should 
follow the inviter to good or the attraction for 
good which is placed within us. 
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SIGNIPICANCE OF BELIEF 

The above remarks explain not only the signifi¬ 
cance of a Sufi's belief in angels, but also the 
meaning underlying the very word belief. Belief, 
according to Sufism, is not only a conviction of 
the truth of a given proposition, but it is essen¬ 
tially the acceptance of a proposition as a basis for 
action- As al^dy shown, the proposition of the 
eastence of the devils is as true as that of the 
existence of the angels ; but while belief in angels 
is again and again mentioned as part of a Moslem 
mystic's faith, nowhere are we required to believe 
in the devils- Both facts are equally true, and the 
Quran speaks on numerous occasions of the nis- 
leadings and insinuations of the devils, but while 
it requires a belief in angels it does not require a 
belief in the devils. 

If belief in angels were only an equivalent to an 
admission of their existence, a belief in devils 
was an equal necessity. But it is not so. The 
reason is that whereas we are required to accept 
and follow the call of the inviter to good, we are not 
required to follow the call of the inviter to evil; 
and, therefore, as the former gives us a basis for 
action which the latter does not, we believe in the 
angels but not in the devils. 

It would thus be seen that the principles of 
belief enumerated above as given in the Quran 
are really principles each of which serves as a basis 
for action, and no other belief is known to Sufism. 
These mystic beliefs are not formulae for repetition, 
but formulae for action. The word AIlah—Arabic 
word for God—indicates that Being who possesses 
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aJl the perfect attributes, aad when a Sufi is 
required to believe in Allah, he is really required 
to make himself the possessor of all those attributes 
of perfection. He has to set before himself the 
highest and purest ideal that the heart of man 
can conceive, and to make his conduct conform to 
that ideal. The belief in Divine revelation makes 
him accept and imitate ail the good that is met 
with in the lives of righteous men, and the belief 
in the hereafter is equivalent to the recognition 
of that most important principle of the responsi¬ 
bility of man: his accountability for his actions, 
Thus the Islamic Sufi beliefe are really axiomatic 
truths upon which axe based the moral and spiritual 
aspects of the life of man. 

PRINCIPLES OF ACTION 

Next we take the practical side of the faith of 
the Moslem Sufi. As has already been said, Sufism 
actions are as essentially a component part of Cult 
as belief. In this respect this philosophy occupies 
a middle position between religions which have 
ignored the practical side altogether and those 
which bind their followers to a very minute ritual. 
It sees the necessity of developing the faculties of 
man by giving general directions, and then leaves 
ample scope for the individual to exercise his 
judiciousness. Without a strong practical charac¬ 
ter any philosophical ideal is likely to pass into 
mere idealism, and it will cease to exercise influence 
on the practical life of man, 

The precepts of Islamic Sufism which inculcate 
duties towards God and duties towards man are 
based on that deep knowledge of the human 
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nature which cannot be possessed but by the 
author of that nature. They cover the whole 
range of the different grades of the development 
of men, and are thus adapted to the requirements 
of different peoples. In the Quran are found 
guiding rules for the ordinary man of the world, 
as well as the philosopher, and for coraraunities 
in the lowest grade of dvilization as well as the 
highly civilized nations of the world. Practicality 
is the keynote of its precepts, and thus the same 
universality which marks its principles of faith is 
met with in its practical ordinances, suiting as 
they do the requirements of all ages and nations. 

PRAYER 

The verse of the Quran which I have quoted 
above forms, as mentioned above, the nucleus of 
the teachings of Islamic Sufism. Taken in the 
broadest sense, the two principles of action 
mentioned in that verse stand for the fulfilment 
of man’s duties towards God and His duties 
towards man. Prayer to God is the essence of 
man's duties towards God- Prayer is an outpour- 
ing of the heart's sentiments, a devout supplication 
to God, and a reverential expression of the soul’s 
sincerest desires before its Maker. In Sufism the 
idea of prayer, like all other religious ideas, finds 
its highest development. Prayer, according to the 
Quran, is the true means of that purification of the 
heart which is the only way to communion with 
God. It says: Rehearse that which has been 
revealed to you of the book and be constant at 
prayer, for prayer restrains a man from that which 
is e\dl and blamable, and the glorifying of Allah 
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is surely a great thing " (xxix. 45). Sufism, there¬ 
fore, enjoins prayer as a means of the moral 
elevation of man. Prayer degenerating into a 
mere ritual, into a lifeless and vapid ceremony 
gone through with insincerity of heart, is not the 
prayer enjoined. Such prayer is expressly de¬ 
nounced by the Quran: Woe to the praying 
ones who are careless in their prayers, and who 
make only a show (cvii. 4-6). 

FASTING 

Fasting is also enjoined by the Highest Book of 
the Sufis as a means to the purification of the soul. 
Fasting, however, does not mean abstaining from 
food only, but from every kind of evil. In fact, 
abstention from food is only a step to make a 
man realize that if he can, in obedience to God, 
abstain from that which is otherwise lawful, how 
much more necessary is it that he should abstain 
from the evil ways which are forbidden by God! 
That moral elevation is the object of this institution 
is dearly stated in the Quran, which soys : " Fast¬ 
ing has been enjoined upon you . . . that you may 
learn to guard yourself against evil" (ii. 183). 

PILGKIUAGE 

The pilgrimage to Mecca represents the last 
stage in spiritual advancement of a Sufi. It 
represents the stage in which all the lower connec¬ 
tions of man are entirely cut off, and, completely 
surrendering himself to Divine will, he sacrifices 
all his interests for His sake. The true lover finds 
his highest satisfaction in sacrificing his very 
heart and soul for the bdoved one's sake, and the 
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circuit round the house of God is an emblem or 
external manifestation of it. The pilgrim shows 
by the external act of making a circmt round the 
Ka'ba that the fire of Divine love has been kindled 
within his heart, and like the true lover he makes 
circuits round the house of his beloved one. He 
shows, in fact, that he has given up his own will 
and completely surrendered it to that of his 
beloved Master, and that he has sacrificed all his 
interests for His sake. 

In the general assembly at the Mountain Arafat 
the pilgrims are commanded to remember Allah 
and ask pardon, for God is gracious and merciful. 

It will thus be seen that all these Sufi precepts 
are only meant for the moral elevation of man. 
They do not lay down any institution which may 
be said to be the meaningless worship of God ; the 
aim and object of all the precepts it gives is the 
purification of the heart, so that thus purified man 
may enjoy communion with the Holy One who is 
the fountain-head of all purity. 

man’s duties to humanity 

The second branch of the Islamic Sufism relates 
to man's duties towards man, but it should be 
borne in mind that both kinds of precepts are very 
closely inter-related. The moral elevation of man 
is its theme and the chief object which it has in 
view throughout, and all its precepts are only 
meant to raise humanity step by step to the 
highest moral elevation to which man can attain. 
'* The person who violates his brother's right is 
not a believer in the Unity of God," is a teaching 
which deserves to be written in letters of gold. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF SUFISM 
In tLe first place, Sufism abolishes all invidious 
class distinctions. “ Surely the noblest among you 
in the s^ht of Allah is he who is the most righteous 
of you," sounds a death-knell to all superiority or 
inferiority based on rigid caste and social distinc¬ 
tions. Mankind is but a family, according to the 
Quran, which says : " 0 men, we have created you 
all of a male and female and then made you tribes 
and families that you may know each other; 
surely the noblest among you in the sight of Allah 
is he who is the most careful of Ms duties " (xlix. 
13). His Cult, so professes a Moslem Sufi, thus lays 
down the basis of a vast brotherhood in which all 
men and women, to whatever tribe or nation or 
caste they may belong and whatever be their pro¬ 
fession or rank in society, the wealthy and the poor, 
have equal rights, and in which no one can trample 
upon the rights of his brother. In this brotherhood 
all members should treat each other as members of 
the same family. The slave is to be clothed with 
the clothing and fed with the food of his master, 
and he is not to be treated as a low or vile person. 
And this great brotherhood did not remain a 
brotherhood in theory, but became an actual living 
force by the noble example of the Prophet and hU 
worthy successors and companions. The strict 
rule of brotherhood is laid down in the following 
words in a saying of the Prophet, the first Sufi: 
" No one of you is a believer in God until he loves 
for his brother what he loves for himself." 


£ 
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REVERENCE FOR AUTHORITY 

But while thus establishing equality of rights, 
Sufism teaches the highest reverence for authority. 
The home is the real nursery in which the moral 
training of man begins; and, therefore, his Litera¬ 
ture lays the greatest stress upon obedience to 
parents. Here is one of the passages of the Quran: 
" And your Lord has commanded that you shall 
not serve others than Him, and that to your 
parents you shall do good; if either or both of 
them reach old age with you, say not to them so 
much as ‘ uf,’ and do not grumble at them but 
speak to them respectfully. And lower to them the 
wii^ of h\imility out of compassion, and say, * 0 
Lord, have compassion on them, as they brought 
me up when I was little'"—(xvii. 23-24). It is 
elsewhere said that they should be disobeyed only 
if they compel one to serve others than God. This 
high reverence for parents is the basis from which 
springs up the high moral of reverence for all 
authority. And this the Quran plainly says: 
“ Obey God and the Apostle and those who are 
in authority among you ” (iv, 62). By those in 
authority are meant not only the actual rulers of a 
country, but all those who are in any way entrusted 
with authority. It has been remarked by the Great 
Sufi Prophet: Every one of you is a ruler, and 
every one of you shall be questioned about those 
among whom he is in authority." Therefore, 
Sufism requires all men to obey those who are in 
immediate authority over them, and thus cuts at 
the root of all kinds of rebellion and anarchy, The 
person in authority may belong to any religion, but 
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he is to be ob^ed in the same manner as the 
parents are to be obeyed, though they may not be 
believers in Islam, According to a tradition of the 
Prophet, even if a negro slave is placed in authority 
he must be obeyed. 


CHARITY 

Equality of rights and the highest reverence for 
authority are thus the basic principles of the Sufi 
society. Every religion of the world has preached 
charity and the giving of alms, but it is in Islamic 
Sufism only that it has been made obligatory and 
binding upon all those who accept the Muslim 
faith. Here we have a brotherhood into which the 
rich man cannot enter unless and until he is willing 
to give part of his possessions for the support of the 
poorer members of the brotherhood. There is no 
doubt that the rich man is not here confronted 
with the insuperable difficulty of the ideal test of 
the camel passing through the eye of the needle, 
but he is subjected to a practic^ test which not 
only makes him stand on the same footing with his 
poorest brother, but also requires him to pay a tax 
—a tax which is levied on the rich for the benefit 
of the poor. 

Every one who possesses property above a certain 
limit is required to set apart a stated portion 
thereof. The portions so set apart should be col¬ 
lected by the State or the Imam, and the objects to 
which they must be devoted are enumerated in the 
following verse : " The alms are only for the poor 
and the needy and the servants appointed over 
them, and those whose hearts are made to incline 
to truth, and the ransoming of captives and those 
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in debt, and in the way of Allah, and the way¬ 
farer '' (ix. 6o). The words, way of Allah, include 
every charitable purpose. Besides the contribu¬ 
tions—the payment of which has thus been made 
obligatory by the Sufi Law, and made as com¬ 
pulsory as the saying of prayers—general charity 
is inculcated very forcibly throughout the Holy 
Book. Freeing the slaves and feeding the poor are 
again and again described to be deeds of the 
highest virtue. For instance, the Quran says: 

What shall make you know what the great steep 
is ? It is to free die captive or feed in time of 
famine an orphan who is a kin or a poor man who 
lies in the dust " (xc. 12-14). 

SALVATION 

It may be added here that salvation, according 
to the teachings of the Sufi Orders, is that state of 
perfection which is indicated in what is called the 
soul at rest^ by which is understood that state of 
the soul in which it is not only delivered from the 
bondage of sin and freed from all weaknesses and 
frailties, but has further attained to high moral 
perfection, and is braced with spiritual strength. 
The state of salvation is generally expressed in the 
Law by the words: ” They shall have no fear, nor 
shall they grieve.'' The state of salvation does not, 
therefore, relate only to life after death, but also 
to this life, and a man's salvation in the next life 
is only according to the state of salvation to which 
he had attained in this life. 

It is entire submission to Allah, and the doing 
of good to His creatures that is the true source of 
salvation, according to the Sufi thought. 
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RESURRECTIOK 

In this world every soid, good or bad, virtuous 
or wicked, shall be given a visible body, state the 
Sufis. 

The day of resurrection is the day of the com¬ 
plete manifestation of God's glory when every one 
shall become perfectly aware of the existence of 
God. On that day every person shall have a com¬ 
plete and open reward of his actions. How this 
can be brought about is not a matter to wonder 
at, for God is Ail-Powerful and nothing is impos¬ 
sible for Mm, for when He could create man out 
of an insignificant thing at first He cannot be 
regarded as destitute of power in bringing him to 
life for a second time. 

DAY OF JUDGMENT 

It is a day on which Almighty God will judge 
His creatures according to the actions done in this 
life. The Quran says : "0 men, fear your Lord 
and dread the day when a father shall not atone 
for his son, nor shall a son atone for his father in 
anything. Verily the promise of God is true. 
Therefore, let not the life of this world deceive you 
and let not the axch-deceiver (the devil) deceive 
you in respect of Allah ” (xxxi. 33). '' And We 
will set up a just balance on the day of judgment, 
so no soui shall be dealt with unjustly in the least; 
and though there be the weight of a grain of mus¬ 
tard seed yet will We bring it up and sufficient are 
We to take account " (xxi. 47). 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE MOSLEM SUFIS PRAYER 
Salat, or the Prayer 

The Sdyvi^ of prayer is obligatory upon every 
Moslem Sufi, male or female, five times daily—viz, 
early in the morning, a little after midday, in the 
aftemoofi, immediately after sunset and in the first 
part of the night, before going to bed. The service 
consists of two parts—one part to be said alone 
preferably in private, and the other in congrega¬ 
tion, preferably in a mosque, but in case there is 
no congregation of Moslems, both parts may be 
performed alone. Each part consists of a number 
of Rak’at, as is explained below: 

The moniing or Fajar prayer consists of two 
Raldat said alone, followed by two Rak'at said in 
congregation; the midday or 2uhr prayer consists 
of four Rak’ats said alone, followed by four said 
in congregation, and these again followed by two 
Rak'at said alone; the afternoon or Asar prayer 
consists of four Rak’at said in congregation ; the 
sunset or Maghrib prayer consists of three Rak'at 
said in congregation, followed by two said alone; 
the night or Isha prayer consists of four Rak'at 
said in congregation, followed by two Rak'at, and 
again by three, said alone. Besides these, there is 
the Tahajjud or after-midnight prayer, which is 
not obligatory, consisting of eight I^’at said in 
twos. 

DESCRIPTION OF RAK'AT 

One Rak'at is completed as follows: 

I, Both hands are raised up to ears in a standing 
position, with the face towards the Qibla—i.e. 
Mecca—while the words Allah^i*-Akbuf (Allah is 
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the greatest of all) are uttered, and this is called 
the Takbir44ahrima. 

II. Then comes Qiya'm. The right hand is 
placed upon the left over the breast while the 
standing position is maintained, and the following 
prayer is that which is generally adopted, though 
there are other prayers also. 

It is pronounced thus : 

Sulhanaka AUahumm-a v>a tn hamd^ka wa Utbarak- 
Asm-u^ka va to,’ ala Jadd-u-ka wa la ila-ha ghaif-u-ka ... 
Aoozu billa- M miH-asthShaitan-er^ajeem. 

Translation 

Glory to Thee, 0 Allah i and Thine is the praise, and 
blessed is Thy Name and exalted is Thy Majesty, and there 
is none to be served besides Thee ... I betake me for 
refuge to Allah against the accursed Satan. 

After this the Fatiah, which nms as the follow¬ 
ing, is recited in the same position : 

BismUafhirrahman-irrahahim, AUhatnd-u UiUah^i^ 
Rabbit’ AdUtmin, At-Yokman-iy^Rahim 
din, lyyaka nahudu va lyyaka nasla'iin. Ikd-i^a^^irai^ 
al mmtaqim Sirai-aUazhha a'nami-dalaihim gairdl 
fMghzooU alaihim va lazzaalliii. 

Translatioh 

In the name of Allah the Beneficent, the Merciful, All 
praise is due to Allah, the Lord of Worlds, the Beneficent, 
the Merdfui; Master of the time of requital (i.e. day of 
judgment). Thee do we serve and Thee do we beseech for 
help. Guide us in the right path- The path of those upon 
whom Thou hast bestowed favours. Not of those whom 
wrath has brought down, nor of those who astray. 

At the close of the above is said A'men—i.e. Be it 
so—and then any portion of the Quran which the 
de VO tee has by heart is recited. Generally one of the 
shorter chapters at the close of the Holy Book is 
repeated, and the chapter termed Al^IkUas (sin¬ 
cerity) is the one recommended. This is as follows. 
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Qul motff-aUah ahad AUafhu^Samad, Lam yaUd va lum 
yu lad fM lum yakun la-hu Kufuu'an ahad. 

Translation 

Say; He—Allah is one, Allah is He of Whom nothii^ 
is independent. He be^ts not, nor is He begotten; and 
and none is like Him. 

III. Then, saying Allalhii-Akhaf (Allah is the 
greatest of all), the devotee lowers his head down, 
so that the palms of the hands reach the knees. In 
this position, which is called Rukoo, words expres- 
isve of the Divine glory and majesty are repeated 
at least three times. They are the following: 

Sid)han-a Rabb-iy-aLAzim. 

Translation 

Gloiy to my Lord the Great. 

IV- After this, the standing position is assumed, 
with the words: 

Sami' AUah'U'HTnan hamidah. Baibana xoa-lah-ai-hamd^ 

Translation 

Allah accepts him who gives praise to Him. 0 our Lord, 
Thine is the praise. 

V. Then the devotee prostrates himself, the 
fingers of both feet, both knees, both hands, and 
the forehead touching the ground, and the follow¬ 
ing words expressing Divine greatness are uttered 
at least three times. This is the first Sijdah: 

Suhhan-a Rabb'iy-al, A'la. 

Translation 

Glory to my Lord, the most High* 
Sometimes the following words may also be added 
to the above: 

Suhhana'ka AUahahumma rabba^ va bi-hamdika Alia- 
hmana aghfirli. 

Translation 

O Allah I Thine is the praise. 0 Allah, grant us Thy 
protection. 
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VI. Then the devotee sits down in a reverential 
position. This is called the Jaha. 

VII. This is followed by second prostration, or the 
second Sijdak, as described above under V, with the 
repetition of the words three times given thereunder. 

VIII. This finishes one Rak'at. The devotee 
then rises and assumes a standing position for the 
second Rak'at, which is finished in the same 
manner as the first, but instead of assuming a 
standing position after the second Rak’at, he sits 
down in a reverential position called the Qa’da, and 
with the glorification of the Divine Being com¬ 
bines prayers for the holy prophets, for the faithful 
and for himself, called the Tahiyyay which runs as 
follows: 

At iahiyyairU UUah-i tpos ^edawat-u wal-tay yeb<U-u, 
SaJam-u alauka AyyuMan^btyy-u va rakmai uUahU wa 
bora Aiuuh AS'Salam^ alaina IVa' ala 'ihaO^Uah-it salihin. 
Wa aslhhadit at- la ilah-a iUaUahu wa a$h-h<t4u aitna 
Muhammadan abdu-hu wa 

TRANStATIOK 

AH prayers and worship rendered through words, 
actions, and wealth are due to Allah. Peace be on yon, O 
Prophet, and the mercy of Allah and His blessings. Peace 
be on us and the righteous servants of Allah. And I bear 
witness that none deserve to be served but Allah. And 1 
bear witness that Muhammad is His servant and His 
apostle. 

IX. If the devotee intends to say more than 
two Rak'ats he stands, but if he has to say only 
two Rak'ats he repeats also the following prayer 
of blessings for the Prophet: 

AUah-himma saUi ala Muhammadan I8a‘ ala' ali 
Muhamnad-in kama sallaita a'la Ibrahitna wa ala ali 
Ibrahima inna^ka kamd-um majii AUak^humma batik a’la 
Muhammad'in wa’ alaa'l-i Muhammad~%n ham a barak-Ui a 
I’a Ibrahima wa a'la al^ Ibrahima inna-ka hamd-um majid. 
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Trakslation 

0 Allah I ma-gnlfy Muhammad and the iollowers of 
Muhammad as Thou didst magnify Abraham and the 
the followers of Abraham, for surely Thou are praised and 
magoified. 0 Allah) bless Muhammad and the followers 
of Muhammad as Thou didst bless Abraham and the 
followers of Abraham for surely Thou are praised and 
m^iiied. 

The following prayer may also be added to this : 

Rahbij alni muqitfhoS’Salai’i wa min zuffiyaH Rabbtta wa 
taqabhal du'a^ Rabban^h/Mi Ufa li-a>aii-dayya u>a UU 
muminina yctuma yaqtmid his-ab. 

TRANStATlON 

My Lord 1 make me to keep up prayer and my off¬ 
springs, too; Our Lord I accept the prayer; Our Lord I 
grant Thy protection to me and to my parents and to the 
faithful on the day when the reckoning shall be taken. 

X. This doses the service which ends at Salam, 
or the greeting, being also the greeting of the 
Moslems to each other. The devotee tiims his head 
first to the right and then to the left, saying in 
each turn of head : 

As-^alam~n-alaikuiii va rahntaiullah-i. 

Translation 

Peace be with you and the mercy of Allah. 

XI, Thus the service finishes if the devotee had 
to say only two Rak'ats, but if he had intended 
three or four Rak'ats, then after the Quada (see 
VIII), and repeating Takiyya therein (see VTII), 
he takes standing position, and finishes the remain¬ 
ing one or two in the same manner (see I to VII), 
the last act being always prayer in the reverential 
mood, saying tahayay and prayer of blessings for 
the Prophet, etc., and the conduding prayer (see 
VIII and IX), to be followed by the Salam. 

Besides this, the devotee is at liberty to pray in 
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any position as the yearning of his soul leads him 
to, for the Salat or the liturgical service of Islam is 
a prayer throughout. It is to be observed that in 
first standing up for prayer and in changing from 
one position to another, the devotee says Allah-^ 
Akbar, or'' Allah is the greatest of all," and there¬ 
fore it is only just that man should in all positions 
and places be truly submissive to Him, sitting, 
standing, bowing, and prostrating himself when he 
is called upon to do so by one who is the Greatest 
of all. Only when rising from the Rukoo (see III), 
he soys, Sami~Allah~ii4tman hami dak —i.e. " Allah 
accepts him who gives praises to Him," instead of 
Allah~U’Ahhar. 

XII. The prayer known as the Qunut is recited 
after rising from the Rukoo (see III) (or immedi¬ 
ately before assuming that position) when stand* 
ing, generally only in the last of the three last 
Rak’ats of the 'Iska (night) prayer. The most well- 
known Qunut is the following : 

AUahufua inna nazUi'imha wa nasiagkjimha wa numna 
hi-ka naiawakkulu’ alaika wa nwni a’laik al kkaif^ wa 
nashkuYu-ha u/a la nakfuru^ka va nakhla’^ wa Nairuku 
man yafjuru^ka AllaMwma iyyaka na'hud-u wa laka 
nutaM wa wa ilaika nasaa wa Nahfidu wa narju 

fokmataka wa nakh^ho asahaka inna azabaka hit huffan 
mvlhiq. 

Translation 

O Allah 1 we beseech Thy help. And ask Thy protection 
and bdieve in Thee, and trust on Thee, and we laud Thee 
in the best maimer and we thank Thee. And we are not 
ungrateful to Thee, and we cast off and forsake him who 
disobeys Thee 1 0 Allah! Thee do we serve and to 
Thee do we pray and make obeisance, and to Thee 
do we fly, and we are quick and we hope for Thy mercy 
and we fear Thy punishment, for surely Thy punishment 
overtakes the unbeliever. 



CHAPTER III 

IS RELIGION POSSIBLE WITH SUFISM ? 

W HEN asked whether the strict religious 
observances can be practised as de¬ 
tailed in the previous part of the book, 
one of the greatest modem seers of Islamic Mysti¬ 
cism, Mohamed Iqbal, attested by repl 5 diig to the 
question asking whether religion is possible. 

Broadly speaking, he believes that religious life 
may be (ivided into three periods. These may be 
described as the periods of “ Faith," " Thought," 
and " Discovery." In the first period religious life 
appears as a form of discipline which the individual 
or a whole people must accept as an unconditional 
command without any rational understanding of 
the ultimate meaning and purpose of that com¬ 
mand. This attitude may be of great consequence 
in the social and political history of a people, but 
is not of much consequence in so far as the indi¬ 
vidual's inner growth and expansion is concerned. 
Perfect submission to discipline is followed by a 
rational understanding of the discipline and the 
ultimate source of its authority. In this period 
religious life seeks its foundation in a kind of 
metaphysics—a logically consistent view of the 
world with God as a part of that view. In the 
third period metaphysics is displaced by psychol¬ 
ogy, and religious life develops the ambition to 
come info direct contact with the ultimate 
Reality. It is here that religion becomes a matter 
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of personal assimilation of life and power ; and the 
individual achieves a free personality, not by 
releasing himself from the fetters of the law, but 
by discovering the ultimate source of the law 
within the depths of his own consciousness. As in 
the words of a Muslim Suh—" no understanding 
of the Holy Book is possible until it is actually 
revealed to the believer just as it was revealed to 
the Prophet/' It is, then, in the sense of this last 
phase in the development of religious life that 1 
use the word religion in the question that I propose 
to raise in this paper. Religion in this sense is 
known by the unfortunate name of Mysticism, 
which is supposed to he a life-denying, fact¬ 
avoiding attitude of mind directly opposed to the 
radically empirical outlook of our times. Yet 
higher religion, which is only a search for a larger 
life, is essentially experience and recognized the 
necessity of experience as its foundation long 
before science learnt to do so. It is a genuine 
effort to clarify human consciousness, and is, as 
such, as critical of its level of experience as 
Naturalism is of its own level. 

As we all know, it was Kant who first raised the 
question : ** Is metaphysics possible ? " He 

answered this question in the negative; and his 
argument applies with equal force to the realities 
in which religion is especially interested. The 
manifold of sense, according to him, must fulfil 
certain formal conditions in order to constitute 
knowledge- The thing in itself is only a limiting 
idea. Its function is merely regulative. If there 
is some actuality corresponding to the idea it 
fails outside the boundaries of experience, and 
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consequently its existence cannot be rationally 
demonstrated. This verdict of Kant cannot be 
easily accepted. It may fairly be argued that in 
view of the more recent developments of science, 
such as the nature of matter as " bottled-up light 
waves/' the idea of the universe as an act of 
thought, finiteness of space and time and Heisen¬ 
berg's principle of indeterminancy in nature, the 
case for a system of rational theology is not so 
bad as Kant was led to think. But for the pur¬ 
poses of this paper it is unnecessary to consider 
this point in detail. As to the thing in itself, 
which is inaccessible to pure reason because of its 
falling be)^nd the boundaries of experience, 
Kant’s verdict can be accepted only if we start 
with the assumption that all experience other than 
the normal level of experience is impossible. The 
only question, therefore, is whether the normal 
level is the only level of knowledge-yielding 
experience. Kant’s view of the thing in itself and 
the thing as it appears to us very much determined 
the character of his question regarding the possi¬ 
bility of metaphysics. But what if the position, 
as understood by him, is reversed ? The great 
Muslim Sufi philosopher, Muhyuddin Ibnul Arabi 
of Spain, has made the acute observation that God 
is a p&rcept j the world is a concept. Another 
Muslim Sufi thinker and poet, Iraqi, insists on the 
plurality of space-orders and time-orders and 
speaks of a Divine Time and a Divine Space. It 
may be that what we call the external world is only 
an intellectual construction, and that there are 
other levels of human experience capable of being 
systematized by other orders of space and time— 
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levels in which concept and analysis do not play 
the same role as they do in the case of our normal 
experience. It may, however, be said that the 
level of experience to which concepts are inapplic¬ 
able cannot yield any knowledge of a universal 
character; for concepts alone are capable of being 
socialized. The standpoint of the man who relies 
on religious experience for capturing Reality must 
always remain individual and incommunicable. 
This objection has some force if it is meant to 
insinuate that the mystic is wholly ruled by his 
traditional ways, attitudes and expectations. Con¬ 
servatism is as bad in religion as in any other 
department of human activity. It destroys the 
ego's creative freedom and closes up the paths of 
fresh spiritual enterprise. This is the main reason 
why our mediaval mystic techniques can no 
longer produce original discoverers of ancient 
Truth. The fact, however, that religious experi¬ 
ence is incommimicable does not mean that the 
religious man's pursuit is futile. Indeed, the 
incommunicability of religious experience gives us 
a clue to the ultimate nature of the ego. In otir 
daily social intercourse we live and move in 
seclusion, as it were. We do not care to reach the 
inmost individuality of men. We treat them as 
mere functions, and approach them from those 
aspects of their identity which are capable of con¬ 
ceptual treatment. The climax of religious life, 
however, is the discovery of the ego as an individual 
deeper than his conceptually describable habitual 
self-hood- It is in contact with the Most Real that 
the ego discovers its uniqueness, its metaphysical 
status and the possibility of improvement in that 
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status. Strictly speaking:, the experience which 
leads to this discovery is not a conceptually 
manageable intellectual fact; it is a vital fact, an 
attitude consequent on an inner biological trans¬ 
formation which cannot be captured in the net of 
logical categories. It can embody itself only in a 
world-making or world-shaking act; and in this 
form alone the content of this timeless experience 
can diffuse itself in the time-movement, and make 
itself effectively visible to the eye of history. It 
seems that the method of dealing with Reality by 
means of concepts is not at all a serious way of 
dealing with it. Science does not care whether its 
electron is a real entity or not, It may be a mere 
symbol, a mere convention. Religion, which is 
essentially a mode of actual living, is the only 
serious way of handling Reality. Science, can 
afford to ignore metaphysics altogether, and may 
even believe it to be “ a justified form of poetry,"' 
as Lange defined it, or “a legitimate play of 
grown-ups,” as Nietzsche described it. But the 
religious expert who seeks to discover his personal 
status in the constitution of things cannot, in 
view of the final aim of his struggle, be satisfied 
with what science may regard as a vital lie, a mere 
aS‘if ” to regulate thought and conduct. In so 
far as the ultimate nature of Reality is concerned 
nothing is at stake in the venture of science ; in 
the religious venture the whole career of the ego 
as an assimilative personal centre of life and 
experience is at stake. Conduct, which involves a 
decision of the ultimate fate of the agent, cannot 
be based on illusions. A wrong concept misleads 
the understanding; a wrong deed degrades the 
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whole man, and may eventually demolish the 
structure of the human ego. The mere concept 
affects life only partially; the deed is dynamically 
related to reality and issues from a generally con¬ 
stant attitude of the whole man towards reality. 
No doubt the deed, i.e. the control of psycho¬ 
logical and physiological processes with a view to 
tune up the ego for an immediate contact with the 
ultimate Reality is, and cannot but be,, individual 
in form and content; yet the deed, too, is liable 
to be socialized when others begin to live through 
it with a view to discover for tltemselves its 
efiectiveness as a method of approacliing the Real. 
The evidence of religious experts in all ages and 
countries is that there are potential types of con¬ 
sciousness lying close to our normal consciousness. 
If these types of consciousness open up possibilities 
of life-giving and knowledge-yielding experience 
the question of the possibility of religion as a form 
of higher experience is a perfectly legitimate one 
and demands our serious attention. 

But, apart from the legitimacy of the question, 
there are important reasons why it should be 
raised at the present moment of the history of 
modern culture. In the first place, the scientific 
interest of the q^^tion. It seems that every 
culture has a fornwof Naturalism peculiar to its 
own world-feeling; and it further appears that 
every form of Naturalism ends in some sort of 
Atomism, We have Indian Atomism, Greek 
Atomism, Moslem Atomism, and Modem Atomism. 
Modern Atomism is, however, unique. Its aiharing 
mathematics which sees the universe as an elabor¬ 
ate differential equation ; and its physics which. 
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following its own methods, has been led to smash 
some of the old gods of its own temple, have 
already brought us to the point of asking the 
question whether the causality-bound aspect of 
nature is the whole truth about it ? Is not the 
ultimate Reality invading our consciousness from 
some other direction as well ? Is the purely intel¬ 
lectual method of overcoming nature the only 
method ? “ We have acknowledged,” says Pro¬ 
fessor Eddington, " that the entities of physics can 
from their very nature form only a partial aspect 
of the reality. How are we to deal with the other 
part ? It cannot be said that that other part 
concerns us less than the ph)^ical entities. Feel¬ 
ings, purpose, values, make up our consciousness 
as much as sense-impressions. We follow up the 
sense-impressions and find that they lead into an 
external world discussed by science : we follow up 
the other elements of our being and find that they 
lead—not into a world of space and time, but 
surely somewhere.” 

In the second place we have to look to the great 
practical importance of the question. The modem 
man with his philosophies of criticism and scientific 
specialism finds himself in a strange predicament, 
His Naturalism has given him an unprecedented 
control over the forces of nature, but has robbed 
him of faith in his own future. It is strange how 
the same idea affects different cultures differently. 
The formulation of the theory of evolution in the 
world of Islam brought into being Rumi's tre¬ 
mendous enthusiasm for the biological future of 
man. No cultured Moslem can read such passages 
as the following without a thrill of joy: 
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hew is the earth 

1 lived is realms ei ore and stone; 

And then 1 s^ed in many'tinted fiowers; 

Then roviag «dth the «4ld and wandehog hours, 
O'er earth and air and ocean’s sone, 

Xfi a new birth, 

1 dived and flew. 

And crept and ran, 

And all the secret of my essence drew 
‘Within a form that brought them all to view— 
And lo, a Man 1 

And then my go^. 

Beyond the clouds, b^ond the sky. 

In reaima where none may change or die— 

In angel form; and then away 
Beyond the bounds of night and day» 

And Life and Death, unseen or seen. 

Where all that is bath ever been, 

As One and Whole. 

(Aumi; Tbadani’e Translation.) 


On the other hand, the formulation of the same 
view of evolution with far greater precision in 
Europe has led to the belief that “ there now 
appears to be no scieniihc basis for the idea that 
the present rich complexity of human endowment 
will ever be materially exceeded." That is how 
the modem man's secret despair hides itself behind 
the screen of scientific terminology. Nietzsche, 
although he thought that the idea of evolution did 
not justify the belief that man was unsurpassable, 
cannot be regarded as an exception in this respect. 
His enthusiasm for the futtire of man ended in the 
doctrine of eternal recurrence—perhaps the most 
hopeless idea of immortality ever formed by man. 
This eternal repetition is not eternal" becoming " ; 
it is the same old idea of " being " masquerading 
as " becoming." 

Thus, wholly overshadowed by the results of his 
intellectual activity, the mod&ni man has ceased 
to live souJfully, i.e. from within. In the domain 
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of thought he is living in open conflict with him¬ 
self ; and in the domain of economic and political 
life he is living in open conflict with others. He 
finds himself unable to control his ruthless egoism 
and his infinite gold-hunger which is gradually 
killing all higher striving in him and bringing him 
nothing but life-weariness. Absorbed in the " fact,” 
that is to say, the optically present source of sen¬ 
sation, he is entirely cut off from the unplumbed 
depths of his own being. In the wake of his sys¬ 
tematic materialism has at last come that paralysis 
of energy which Huxley apprehended and deplored. 
The condition of things in the East is no better. 
The technique of medieval m3^ticism by which 
religious life, in its higher manifestations, devel¬ 
oped itself both in the East and in the West has 
now practically failed. And in the Moslem East 
it has, perhaps, done far greater havoc than any¬ 
where else. For from reintegrating the forces of 
the average man’s inner life, and thus preparing 
him for participation in the march of history, it 
has taught him a false renunciation and made him 
perfectly contented with his ignorance and spiritual 
thraldom. No wonder then that the modem Mos¬ 
lem in Turkey, Egypt, and Persia is led to seek 
fresh sources of energy in the creation of new 
Io3ralties, such as patriotism and nationalism which 
Nietzsche described as ” sickness and unreason,” 
and " the strongest force against culture.” Dis¬ 
appointed of a purely religious method of spiritual 
renewal which alone brings us into touch with the 
everlasting fountain of life and power by expand¬ 
ing our thought and emotion, the modern Moslem 
fondly hopes to unlock fresh sources of energy by 
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narrowing down his thov^^ht and emotion. Modem 
atheistic socialism, which possesses all the fervour 
of a new religion, has a broader outlook; but 
having receiv^ its philosophical basis from tlie 
Hegelians of the left wing, it rises in revolt against 
the very source which could have given it strength 
and purpose. Both nationalism and atheistic 
socialism, at least in the present state of human 
adjustments, must draw upon the psychological 
forces of hate, suspicion, and resentment which tend 
to impoverish the soul of man and close up his 
hidden sources of spiritual energy. Neither the 
technique of mediaeval m5^ticism nor nationalism 
nor atheistic socialism can cure the ills of a des¬ 
pairing humanity. Surely the present moment is 
one of great crisis in the history of modern culture. 
The modern world stands in need of biological 
renewal. And religion, which in its higher mani¬ 
festations is neither dogma, nor priesthood, nor 
ritual, can alone ethically prepare the modern man 
for the burden of the great responsibility which 
the advancement of modem science necessarily 
involves, and restore to him that attitude of faith 
which makes him capable of winning a personality 
here and retaining it hereafter. It is only by rising 
to a fresh vision of his origin and future, his whence 
and whither, that man will eventually triumph 
over a society motivated by an inhuman competi¬ 
tion, and a civilization which has lost its spiritual 
unity by its inner conflict of religious and political 
values- 

As I have indicated before, religion as a deliber¬ 
ate enterprise to seize the ultimate principle of 
value and thereby to reintegrate the forces of one’s 
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own personality, is a fact which cannot be denied. 
The whole religious literature of the world, includ¬ 
ing the records of specialists’ personal experiences, 
though perhaps expressed in the thought-forms of 
an out-of-date psychology, is a standing testimony 
to it. These experiences are perfectly natural, like 
our normal experiences. The evidence is that they 
possess a cognitive value for the recipient, and, 
which is mudi more important, a capacity to cen¬ 
tralize the forces of the ego and thereby to endow 
him with a new personality. The view that such 
experiences are neurotic or mystical will not finally 
settle the question of their meaning or value, If 
an outlook beyond ph3^ics is possible, we must 
courageously face the possibility, even though it 
may disturb or tend to modify our normal ways 
of life and thought. The interests of truth require 
that we must abandon our present attitude. It 
does not matter in the least if the religious attitude 
is originally determined by some kind of physio¬ 
logical disorder. George Fox may be a neurotic ; 
but who can deny his purifying power in England's 
religious life of his day ? Mohamed, we are told, 
was a psychopath. Well, if a psychopath has the 
power to give a fresh direction to the course of 
human history, it is a point of the highest psycho¬ 
logical interest to search his original experience 
which has turned slaves into leaders of men, and 
has inspired the conduct and shaped the career of 
whole races of mankind- Juc^ing from the various 
types of activity that emanated from the move¬ 
ment initiated by the Prophet of Islam, his spirit¬ 
ual tension and the kind of behaviour which issued 
from it, cannot be regarded as a response to a 
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mere fantasy inside his brain. It is impossible to 
understand it except as a response to an objective 
situation generative of new enthusiasnas, new 
organizations, new starting-points. If we look at 
the matter from the standpoint of anthropology 
it appears that a psychopath is an important factor 
in the economy of humanity’s social organization. 
His way is not to classify facts and discover causes: 
he thinks in terms of life and movement with a 
view to create new patterns of behaviour for man¬ 
kind. No doubt he has his pitfalls and illusions 
just as the scientist who relies on sense-experience 
has his pitfalls and illusions. A careful study of 
his method, however, shows that he is not less 
alert than the scientist in the matter of eliminating 
the alloy of illusion from his experience. 

The question for us outsiders is to find out an 
efiective method of enquiry into the nature and 
significance of this extraordinary experience, The 
Arab historian Ibn Khaldun, who laid the founda¬ 
tions of modem scientific history, was the first to 
approach seriously this side of human psychology 
and reached what we now call the idea of the 
subliminal self. Later, Sir William Hamilton in 
England and Leibnitz in Germany, interested 
themselves in some of the more unknown phe¬ 
nomena of the mind. Jung, however, is probably 
right in thinkii^ that the essential nature of reli¬ 
gion is beyond the province of analytic psychology. 
In his discussion of the relation of analytic psy¬ 
chology to poetic art he tells us that the process 
of artistic form alone can be the object of psy¬ 
chology. The essential nature of art, according to 
him, cannot be the object of a psychological method 
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of approach. “ A similar distinction,'' says Jung, 
" must also be made in the realm of religion; there 
also a psychological consideration is permissible 
only in respect of the emotional and symbolical 
phenomena of a religion, wherein the essential 
nature of religion is in no way involved, as indeed 
it cannot be. For were this possible, not religion 
alone, but art also could be treated as a mere sub¬ 
division of psychology." Yet Jung has violated 
his own principle more than once in his writings. 
The result of this procedure is that instead of giving 
us a real insight into the essential nature of religion 
and its meaning for human personality, our modem 
psychology lias given us quite a plethora of new 
theories which proceed on a complete misunder¬ 
standing of the nature of religion as revealed in its 
higher manifestations, and carry us in an entirely 
hopeless direction. The implication of these 
theories, on the whole, is that rel^on does not 
relate the human ego to any objective reality 
beyond himself; it is merely a kind of well-mean¬ 
ing biological device calculated to build barriers 
of an ethical nature round human society in order 
to protect the social fabric against the otherwise 
unrestrainabie instincts of the ego. That is why, 
according to this newer psychology, Christianity 
has already fulfilled its biological mission, and it 
is impossible for the modem man to understand 
its original significance. Jung concludes: 

" Most certainly we should still understand it, had our 
customs even a breath of andent brutality, for we can 
hardly realize in this day the whirlwinds of the lanchained 
libido which roared through the andent Rome of the 
Oesars. The dvilized man of the present day seems very 
far removed from that. He has become merely neurotic. 
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So foTTJS the necessities which brought forth Christianity 
have actually been lost, since we no longer understand 
their meaning. We do not know against what it had to 
protect us. For enlightened people the so-called religious¬ 
ness has already approached very dose to a neurosis. In 
the past two thousand 3^ears Christianity has done its 
work and has erected barriers of repression which protect 
ns from the sight of our own sinfulness." 

This is missing the whole point of higher religious 
life. Sexual self-restraint is only a prelirtiinaiy 
stage in the ego's evolution. The ultimate purpose 
of religious life is to make this evolution move in 
a direction far more important to the destiny of 
the ego than the moral health of the social fabric 
which forms his present environment. The basic 
perception from which religious life moves forward 
is the present slender imity of the ego, his liability 
to dissolution, his amenability to re-formation and 
his capacity for an ampler freedom to create new 
situations in known and unknown environments. 
In view of this fundamental perception higher reli¬ 
gious life fixes its gaze on experiences symbolic of 
those subtle movements of reality which seriously 
affect the destiny of the ego as a possibly per¬ 
manent element in the constitution of reality. If 
we look at the matter from this point of view 
modem psychology has not yet touched even the 
outer fringe of religious life, and is still far from 
the richness and variety of what is called religious 
experience. In order to give you an idea of its 
richness and variety I quote here the substance 
of a passage from a great religious genius of the 
seventeenth century—Sheikh Ahmad of Saxhand 
—whose fearless analytical criticism of contem¬ 
porary Sufism resulted in the development of a 
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new techniciue. All the various systems of Sufi 
technique in India came from Central Asia and 
Arabia; his is the only technique which crossed 
the Indian border and is still a living force in the 
Punjab, A^hanistan, and Asiatic Russia. I am 
afraid it is not possible for me to expound the real 
meaning of this passage in the language of modem 
psychology; for such language does not yet exist. 
Since, however, my object is simply to give you 
an idea of the infinite wealth of experience which 
the ego in his Divine quest has to sift and pass 
through, I may be excused for the apparently out¬ 
landish terminology which possesses a real sub¬ 
stance of meaning, but whi^ was formed under 
the inspiration of a religious psychology developed 
in the atmosphere of a different culture, Coming 
now to the passage. The experience of one Abdul 
Momin was described to the Sheikh as follows: 

" Heavens and Earth and God’s throne and Hell and 
Paradise have all ceased to exist for me. M^ien I look 
round 1 dnd them nowhere. When I stand in the presence 
of somebody I see nobody before me: nay even my own 
being is lost to me. God is infinite. Nobody can encom¬ 
pass Him; and this is the extreme limit of spiritual 
experience. No saint has been able to go beyond this." 

On this the Sheikh replied: 

" The experience which is described has its origin in the 
ever-varying life of the qalb ; and it appears to me that 
the recipient of it has not yet passed even one-fourth of 
the innumerable 'Stations' of the Qaih. The remaining 
three-fourths must be passed through In order to finish the 
experiences of this first' Station' of spiritual life. Beyond 
tl^ ‘ Station' there are other ‘ Stations' known as Ruh, 
Sirr-i^Khafi and Sirr-i-Ahhfa, each of these ‘ Stations' 
which together constitute what is technically called 
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AlatT^-Amr has its own characteristic states and eX' 
periences. After ha’vnng passed throi^h these ' Stations' 
the seeker of truth gradual!}^ receives the illuminations of 
‘ Divine Names' and' Divine Attributes' and finally the 
illuminations of the Divine Essence." 

Whatever may be the psychological ground of 
the distinctions made in this passage it gives us at 
least some idea of a whole universe of inner experi¬ 
ence as seen by a great reformer of Isiamic Sufism. 
According to him this " Alaw^i'Amr” i.e. '* the 
world of directive energy," must be passed through 
before one reaches that unique experience which 
symbolizes the purely obj ective. This is the reason 
why I say that modem psychology has not yet 
touched even the outer fringe of the subject. Per¬ 
sonally I do not at all feel hopeful of the present 
state of things in dther biology or psychology. 
Mere analytical criticism with some understanding 
of the organic conditions of the imagery in which 
religious life has sometimes manifested itself is not 
likely to carry us to the living roots of human 
personality. Assuming that sex-ims^ery has played 
a role in the history of religion, or that religion has 
furnished imaginative means of escape from, or 
adjustment to, an unpleasant reality, these ways 
of looking at the matter cannot, in the least, affect 
the ultimate aim of religious life, that is to say, 
the reconstruction of the finite ego by bringing 
him into contact with an eternal life-process, and 
thus giving him a metaphysical status of which we 
can have only a partial understanding in the half- 
choking atmosphere of our present environment. 
If, therefore, the science of psychology is ever likely 
to possess a real significance for the life of mankind 
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it must develop an independent method calcu¬ 
lated to discover a new technique better suited to 
the temper of our times. Perhaps a psychopath 
endowed with a great intellect—the combination 
is not an impossibility—may give us a due to such 
a technique. In modem Europe Nietzsche, whose 
life and activity form, at least to us Easterns, an 
exceedingly interestii^ problem in religious psy¬ 
chology, was endowed with some sort of a constitu¬ 
tional equipment for such an undertaking. His 
mental history is not without a parallel in the 
history of Eastern Sufism. That a really impera¬ 
tive " vision of the Divine in man did come to him 
cannot be denied. I call his vision " imperative " 
because it appears to have given him a kind of 
prophetic mentality which, by some kind of tech¬ 
nique, aims at turning its visions into permanent 
life-forces. Yet Nietzsche was a failure ; and his 
failure "was mainly due to his intellectual pro¬ 
genitors such as Schopenhauer, Darwin, and Lange 
whose influence completely blinded him to the real 
signiEcance of his vision. Instead of looking for a 
spiritiial rule which would develop the Divine even 
in a plebeian and thus open up before him an 
infinite future, Nietzsche was driven to seek the 
realization of his vision in such schemes as aristo¬ 
cratic radicalism. As I have said of him elsewhere : 

*' Tb« * I un' which h« 

Lietb beyofid phUosophy, beyond kaowle^e. 

The plant that growetb oniy irom the invisible eoU of 
the heart of mas, 

Gioweth not from a mere heap of clay I" 

Thus failed a genius whose vision was solely de¬ 
termined by his internal forces, and remained 
tmproductive for want of expert external guidance 
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in his spiritual Efe. And the irony of fate is that 
this man, who appeared to his friends “ as if he 
had come from a country where no man lived,’* 
was fully conscious of his great spiritual need. I 
confront alone," he says, “ an immense problem: 
it is as if I am lost in a forest, a primeval one. I 
need help. I need disciples : I need a master. It 
would be so sweet to obey.” And again—*' why do 
1 not find among the living men who see higher 
than I do and have to look down on me ? Is it 
only that I have made a poor search ? And I have 
so great a longing for such.” 

The truth is that the religious and the scientific 
processes, though involving different methods, are 
identical in their final aim. Both aim at reaching 
the most real. In fact, religion, for reasons which 
I have mentioned before, is far more anxious to 
reach the ultimately real than science. And to 
both the way to pure objectivity lies through what 
may be called the purification of experience- In 
order to understand this we must make a distinc¬ 
tion between experience as a natural fact, signifi¬ 
cant of the normally observable behaviour of 
reality, and experience as significant of the inner 
nature of reality. As a natural fact it is explained 
in the light of its antecedents, psychological and 
physiological; as s^nificant of the inner nature of 
re^ty we shall have to apply criteria of a difierent 
kind to clarify its meaning. In the domain of 
science we try to understand its meaning in refer¬ 
ence to the external hekaviour of reality; in the 
domain of religion we take it as representative of 
some kind of reality and try to discover its mean¬ 
ings in reference mainly to the inner nature of that 
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reality. The scientific and the religious processes 
are in a sense parallel to each other. Both are 
really descriptions of the same world with this 
difierence only that in the scientific process the 
ego's standpoint is necessarily exclusive, whereas 
in the religious process the ego integrates its com¬ 
peting tendencies and develops a single inclusive 
attitude resulting in a kind of S3nithetic trans¬ 
figuration of his experiences. A careful study of 
the nature and purpose of these really comple¬ 
mentary processes shows that both of them are 
directed to the purification of experience in their 
respective spheres. An illustration will make my 
meaning clear. Hume's criticism of our notion of 
cause must be considered as a chapter in the 
history of science rather than that of philosophy. 
True to the spirit of scientific empiricism we are 
not entitled to work with any concepts of a sub¬ 
jective nature. The point of Hume's criticism is to 
emancipate empirical science from the concept of 
force which, as he urges, has no foundation in 
sense-experience. This was the first attempt of the 
modem mind to purify the scientific process. 

Einstein's mathematical view of the universe 
completes the process of purification started by 
Hume, and, true to the spirit of Hume's criticism, 
dispenses with the concept of force altogether. The 
passage I have quoted from the great Indian saint 
shows that the practical student of religious psy¬ 
chology has a similar purification in view. His 
sense of objectivity is as keen as that of the 
scientist in his own sphere of objectivity. He 
passes from experience to experience, not as a mere 
spectator, but as a critical sifter of experience who 
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by the rules of a peculiar technique, suited to his 
sphere of enquiry, endeavours to eliminate all sub¬ 
jective elements, psychological or physiological, in 
the content of his experience with a view finally to 
reach what is absolutely objective. This final ex¬ 
perience is the revelation of a new life-process— 
original, essential, spontaneous. The eternal secret 
of the ego is that the moment he reaches this final 
revelation he recognues it as the ultimate root of 
his being without the slightest hesitation. Yet in 
the experience itself there is no mystery. Nor is 
there anything emotional in it. Indeed with a view 
to secure a wholly non-emotional experience the 
technique of Islamic Sufism at least takes good 
care to forbid the use of music in worship, and to 
emphasise the necessity of daily congregational 
prayers in order to counteract the possible anti¬ 
social effects of solitary contemplation. Thus the 
experience reached is a perfectly natural experience 
and possesses a biological significance of the 
highest importance to the ego. It is the human 
ego rising higher than mere reflection, and mend¬ 
ing its transiency by appropriating the eternal. 
The only danger to which the ego is exposed in this 
Divine quest is the possible relaxation of his 
activity caused by his enjoyment of and absorp¬ 
tion in the experiences that precede the final 
experience. The history of Eastern Sufism shows 
that this is a real danger. This was the whole 
point of the reform movement initiated by the 
great Indian saint from whose writings I have 
already quoted a passage. And the reason is 
obvious. The ultimate aim of the ego is not to see 
something, but to be something. It is in the ego's 
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effort to be something that he discovers his final 
opportunity to sharpen his objectivity and acquire 
a more fundamental "lam’' which finds evidence 
of its reality not in the Cartesian " I think ” but 
in the Kantian " I can The end of the ego’s 
quest is not emancipation from the limitations of 
individuality; it is, on the other hand, a more 
precise definition of it. The final act is not an in¬ 
tellectual act, but a vital act which deepens the 
whole being of the ego, and sharpens his will with 
the creative assurance that the world is, not some¬ 
thing to be merely seen or known through con¬ 
cepts, but something to be made and re-made by 
continuous action. It is a moment of supreme bliss 
and also a moment of the greatest trial for the ego : 

Art thou in the at&ge of" life/’ death ” or dofttb-in-life " ? 
Invoke the eld of three witaessee to verify tby " Statfon.’' 

The first witness ia thine own cossciousns^ 

See thyself, then, with thine own light. 

The second wibiees is the consciousness of another ego^ 

See thy^f, then, with the light of an ego other than thee. 

The third witness is God's consciousness 
See thyself, then, with God's light. 

If thou standeec uns h a k e n in f^t of this light. 

Consider thyself as living and eternal as He ( 

That man alone is real who dares— 

Dares to see God face to face I 

What is Ascension " ? Only a search for a witness 

Who may finally confirm thy reahty— 

A wimess whose confirtnatitm alone TnaWa thee eternal. 

Ko one can stand unshaken in His Presence ; 

And he who can, verily, he is pure gold. 

Art thou a mere particle of dust ? 

Tighten the knot of tby ego: 

And hold fast to thy being I 

How glorious to bomish one's ego 

And to test its lustre in the presence of the Sun! 

Ee-ehisel. then, thine ancient frame ; 

And build up a new being. 

Such being is real b^g: 

Or else thy ego is a mere ring of smoke I 



CHAPTER rv 

THE NAQSHBUNDI ORDER 


H ADRAT sheikh AHMED SAID 
MUJADADI of Naqshbundi Order of 
the Sufis says in his Arbaa Anhar that 
according to the Majaddad AIAsani, who was bom 
in 917 A.H. and died in 1034 a.h. at the age of 
ninety years, man is composed of ten worthy 
elements ; but neither this Mystery of Elements 
nor the Relationship of the Sufi Wayfarer with the 
Divine Essence can be appreciated without a full 
knowledge of the history of this ancient Order, 
indeed, so ancient that from it most of the other 
better known orders take their origin. 

Mohamed Bahauddin Naqshbund, after which 
the Naqshbundi Sufi Order is known, says the Turk¬ 
ish work of antiquity entitled Rashahat-Ain-al- 
Hayat—or Drops from the Fountain of Life— gave 
the Order those Spirtual Doctrines which disting¬ 
uish it from other cults. It is alleged on good 
authority that Naqshbund was his surname, and 
that he was the author of a work called Maqamat 
—STATIONS —and another one written under his 
own name as the Prayers of Baha, He died in 791 
A.H- (a.D- 1389-90). 

The author of Shaqqaq Numania gives the 
following Silsila, or the succession of the Naqsh¬ 
bundi Order i that 

the Sheikh Bayazid Bust ami has it from the Imam 
Ja'far Sadiq, who has it from the Imam Muhammad 
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Baqir, who has it from the Imam Zain-u!-'Abidin, who has 
it from the Imam Husain, who has it from *AU (fourth 
Caliph), who has it from the Prophet of Allah,—-that 
Bayazid Bustami was bom after the decease of the Imam 
Ja'far Sadiq, and, by the force of the will of the latter, 
received spiritual instruction from him. imam Ja'far also 
spiritualii^ Qaslm bin-Muhammad bin-Abu-Bakr us^ 
&idiq [Siddiq]. He was one of the seven doctors of Divine 
Law, and derived his spIrituaUty through the mystic will 
of Salman Farsi. The latter enjoyed direct intercourse 
with the blessed Prophet of God, and beside this peculiar 
honour, recwved instruction {tarbiyai) from Abu-Balcr 
us-Sadiq j^ddiq] (second Caliph). When these were 
conceal^ together in the cave, and there conversed with 
the Prophet, they all performed the secret zikr (called upon 
God's name mentally), seated on their hips, with depressed 
eyes, repeating it three times. 

“ After the decease of Bayazid Bistami [in a.d. 877-78) 
Abu'l Hasan Khurqani was bom. 

" Sheikh Abu’l Qasim Kerkiani [Gnrgeni] has connection 
with both of these. According to tlus statement Abu'l 
Hasan Khurqani was employed in their service. 

" Sheikh Abul ‘Usman Maghribi received instruction 
from them,—Abu Ali Reduhari [?Rudbari) from them 
also: from them came the spiritual powers of Junaid 
Baghdadi [d. in a.d. 91 i], from him to Sari Saqati, [and] 
from him to Ma’ruf Karkhi [d. in a.d. 816]. 

The latter also had two sources of descent,—the one, 
Da'ud Ta’i; from them came Habib Sajami ['AjamiJ, from 
him Hasan Basri, and these all received their spirituality 
from the Commander of the Faithful, ’Ali. Ma’ruf Karkhi 
drew [his spirituality] from 'Ali Riza; he from the Imam 
Musa KazCn,—he from Ja'far us- 5 adiq. 

" The continuation of the descent is as follows: Abu'l 
Qasim Gurgani left his powers to his pupil, Khoja 'Ali 
Farmandi ^armadi]; his khali/a (successor) was Khoja 
Yusuf Hamadani—that of the latter was his own servant 
'Abd“Ul-KhaliqGajdivani [Ghajdawani]; after him Khoja 
'Arif Rivkari [Rcogari]; ^er him Muhammad Fagnawi; 
after him ‘Ali Rametni [^amitanij; after him Muhammad 
Baba Saminasi; after him the Amir Sa’id Gulan (or Kalal); 
after him the Khoja Baha*ud-Din Naqshband; after him 
Alai-ud-Din al-'Attar; after him Nizam-ud-Din Khamush 3 
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after hicci Sultan [S&'id] >u<l-Bui al-Kashgari; after him 
’ITbaid-UUah Samarqandi; after him Shaikh 'Abdullah 
al*Lahi; after him Shaikh Sa’ld Ahmad al-Bukhari; 
after him Shaikh Muhammad Chalabi^ nephew of Aziz; 
after him Shaikh 'Abd*ul-Latif, nephew of Muhammad 
Chalabi—may Allah bless their secrets. 

" From the Naqshbandi Order evidently sprang the 
Order of the Nurbakhshis; for the same author adds that 
the Amir Sultan Sharas-ud-Din derived from Sa'id 'Ali, 
father of Muhammad bin-’AJi-al-Husaini al-Bukhari; 
they derived from the Sa'id Muhammad Nurbakhshi. 
The khaUfa of Amir Bukhara, Hasan Khoja [of} Van's 
khalifa Waii Shams-ud-Din, are mentioned in the Shaq- 
qaiq. These derived from Ishaq Jalali, he from Sa’id 'Ali 
Hamadani, he from Muhammad Kharqani, he from Alai* 
ud-Daulat Samnani, he from 'Abd-ur-Rahman Asfaxam, 
he from Ahmad Jurqani, he from 'Ali hin-Sa'id Lala, he 
from Najm-ud-Din Qubra, he from 'Umar bin Yazir 
Badlisi, he from Abu’I Najib Suharwardi and down 
through the whole succession." 

The same author [on p. 8 of Ajdi’a Tarjuma, as 
lithographed], in alluding to the Khwajas of the 
Naq^bandis, says: 

"This people (Uiifa) polish the exterior of their minds 
and intellects with pictures, and being free from the rust 
and wiles of life are not of those who are captivated by the 
vain colourings of the world, as varied as those of the 
changeful chameleon; and as Naqshband drew incompar* 
able pictures of the Divine Science, and painted figures of 
the Eternal Invention, which are not imperceptible, his 
followers are become cdebrated by the title of the Naqsh^ 
baTtdis," The Painters'." 

In order to trace the history of the Order further, 
the link is connected with Abu Ali aJ Fazl b. 
Mohamed al-Famadlii, whose account is met with 
in Kushfui Mahjub. He died in 470 a . h . (1078 a . d .) 
and regarding whom and others we read more 
in the volumes of the Indian Antiquary, that 
the Khilifa of the above-mentioned Sufi or the 
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Spiritual Successor was Kbaja Abu Yusuf 
Hanadani. 

Yusuf Haxnadani (a,d. 1048-1140). In the 
Raskahai Yusuf Hamadani is assigned three 
khalifas: (i) Khwaja 'Abdulla Baiqi, (2) Hasan 
Andaqi, and (3) Ahmad Yasawi, who died in a.D. 
1166-67 or perhaps in 562 H. {a.d. 1169). Ahmad 
Yasawi was a saint of great importance. His 
disdple Luqman al-Khurasani taught Muhammad 
'Ata bin Ibrahim, called Haji Bektash, subsequent¬ 
ly the patron saint of the Janissaries- The date of 
his death is uncertain, but it occurred in the four¬ 
teenth century a.d- 

Khwaja 'Abd-ul-Khaliq Ghujduwani (son of 
Imam 'Abdiil-Jamil and one of the best-known 
Naqshbandis), bom at Ghujduwan, six farsakhs 
from Bukhara, in the twelfth century a.p. He died 

575 H. (a.p. 1179-80). Except that he studied 
under Shaikh Abu Yusuf little is, however, really 
known of him, though MSS. of his works exist. He 
laid down eight rules, which constitute the tariqa 
of the Khwajas, but three more were afterwards 
introduced. They include khilwai dar anjuman, 
safr dar watn, etc., which are explained in a m5rstic 
sense. 

'Arif Rewgari, who took his title from Rewgar, 
a place six farsakhs from Bukhara. His death is 
assigned to 715 h., but, as Hartmann points out, 
this cannot be correct, as his fir died in 575 h., and 
assuming that he received the gift of * light' from 
him at the early age of ten, he must have been 150 
years old when he died I 

Mtihammad Faghnawi, who appears in the 
TarikhA-Rashidi as Khwaja Mahmud 'Anjir Fagh- 
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rawi. His correct name seems to have been 
(Khoja) Mahmud Anjir(i) Faghnawi, from his 
birthplace, Faghn, three Jarsakhs from Bukhara. 
But he lived in Wabkan, where his grave also is. 
There is much uncertainty as to the meaning of 
'Anjir, and also about the date of the saint’s death, 
which is assigned to 670 H, or to 715 h. (a.d. 1273 
or 1316). 

The Khoja Azizan Shaikh 'All Ramitani, who 
died in 705 or 721 H. (a.d. 1306 or 1321), and 
took his title from Ramitan (the name is variously 
spelt) near Bukhara. He was also styled Piri 
Nassaj. 

Khwaja Muhammad Baba-i-Samasi, of the 
Tarikh-URa^hidi, p. 401- The Koja Muhammad 
Babaji Samasi was bom in Samasi, a dependency 
of Ramitan lying three fanakhs from Bukhara, and 
died in 740 or 755 h. (a.d. 1340 or 1354). 

Amir Saiyid Kalal. His true name was probably 
Saiyid Amir Kiolal Sokhaxi, from Sokhar, two 
farsakhs from Bukhara, where he was bom and 
buried. He worked as a potter {kulal), and is said 
to have been also styled Ibn Saiyid Hamza. He 
died in 772 h. (a.d. 1371). 

The Khoja Baha-ud-Din Naqshband was bom 
in 71S H. (a-D, 1318) and died in 791 H. 
(A.D. 1389-90) at the age of 73. 

THE DISRUPTION OF THE NAQSHBAKDlS 

We now come to a crisis in the history of the 
Naqshbundi Order, which so far has not been ex¬ 
plained . According to the Rashahai its real founder 
was the saint Khwaja 'Ubaidullah, by name Nasir- 
ud-Din, but commonly known as the Khwaja 
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Ahrar or Haarat Ishan. This work makes Baha- 
ud-Din Naqshband merely a learned expositor of 
the principles of the Order. Yet it ascribes Khwaja 
Ahrar’s investiture to Ya'qub Charkhi, himself a 
disciple of Baha-ud-Din. Other authorities, how¬ 
ever, ignore Ya'qub Charkhi and make Khawja 
Ahrar 5th, not 3rd in spiritual descent from Baha- 
ud-Din, thus: 

6alia-ud-Dm Naqsbband. 

Alaj‘Ud‘Dii) al'Att&r, 

Kharaiish. of a 

Maulana KUam-ud-Dia Kharaosb or -I. 

Siiitaii-ud*nm al'Kaabghan (but his r«al came xns almost 
c^itaudr Sa'id-nd'Dlo, and tbe him 

Sa’d-nd*PinJ. He Is, however, sometimes deschbed not ag a 
disciple of Ninam-ud-Pin Kbamush, but of Saiyld Sbarif 'AU 
b. Muhammad al-Jurja&j, who died in S16 s. (a.d. 14I4), and 
was tbe author of tbe 5 itdfA Muwaqtf {NafaJuU ai’Vns, 
PP 6, a-3). 


'Ubaid’Ullab Samarqandi (Khwaja Ahrar). 


An authority again assigns not only AJai-ud-Din 
and Ya’qub Jarhi (Charkhi obvbusly) as disciples 
or rather successors to Baha-ud-Din, but also gives 
him a third successor in Nasr-ud-Din of Tashkand. 
Thus it seems clear that the Order began to show 
symptoms of disruption on the death of Baha-ud- 
Din. Le Chatelier, however, says that it was under 
the pontificate of Nasr-ud-Din Tashkandi (who is 
not at all generally recognized as a khalifa of Baha- 
ud-Din) tliat the Order split up into two branches, 
that of the West under him as Grand Master, and 
the other of the East under another khalifa. 
Sultan-ud-Din al-Kashgharl But the Turkish 
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versions of the pedigree seem to acknowledge 
only the last named. 

THE WESTERN NAgSHBANDZS 
Of the fate of the Western Naqshbandis little 
seems to be recorded in Turkish literatiore. From 
'Ubaid-ullah al-Samarqandi the *' descent ” passes 
to Sh. 'Abdullah Alahi (as he was known in poetry), 
Arii billah 'Abdullah, “ the God-knowing servant 
of God ”, of Simaw. He followed the jurisprudent 
'Ali of Tus to Persia, quitting Constantinople ; and 
devoted himself to the secular sciences until he was 
impelled to destroy all his books. His teacher, how¬ 
ever, induced him to sell them all with the excep¬ 
tion of one containing the dealings of the Saints, 
and give the proceeds in alms. From Kerman he 
went to Samarkand, where he attached himself to 
the great Shaikh Arif billah ’Ubaid-ullah (the 
” little servant of God ”), and at his behest he ac¬ 
cepted the teaching of the Naqshbandis from their 
Shaikh Baha-ud-Din. Later he went to Herat, 
and thence returned to Constantinople, but its dis¬ 
turbed condition on the death of Muhammad II 
drove him to Yenija Wardar, where he died in 
A-D. 1490, He left at least two works, the Najai 
cd-Arwah min Rasan il^Ashbah, ” The Salvation of 
the Soul from the Snares of Doubt ”, and the Zad 
al~Mu$hiaqin, ” The Victuals of the Zealous ”, 
sometimes described as the Zad al-Talibin or the 
MasUk ai-Talibin {" The Victuals of the Seekers ”, 
or Regulations for them). This sketcli does not 
hint that Alahi was hsad of the Western Naqsh¬ 
bandis. But it suggests that the Order was not pop¬ 
ular with the imperial authorities at Constantinople 
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in his day, and that people who wrote about 
its history were obliged to omit facts of cardinal 
importance in it. 

From Alahi we are taken to Sh. Sa’id Ahmad al- 
Bukhari, as to whom I fail to find any record. 
Thence we come to Sh. Muliammad Chalabi (the 
Turkish cognomen is noteworthy), "nephew of 
Aziz ”, and so to Sh. 'Abd-uI-Latif, nephew of 
Muhammad Chalabi. Here it is patent that the 
pedigree is quite fragmentary. 

These data and omissions suggest that by Evlia's 
time the Naqshbandis had fallen under the dis¬ 
favour of the Imperial Government, that the heads 
of the Western Naqshbandis were only recognized 
by it when they were harmless, and that, while that 
Government did not venture to abolish the con¬ 
vents of the Order in the capital or elsewhere, it 
suppressed any leading institution which was 
likely to recall memories of the great names in the 
Order or increase the influence of its independent 
heads for the time being. 

The connection with the Eastern Naqshbandis 
was similarly discouraged, if not entirely broken 
off. None of the great Naqshbandis of India are 
commemorated by foundations at Constantinople. 
There is, indeed, one Hindilar (" Indians ”) takia 
at Khorkhor near Aq Sarai in Stambul, just as 
there is an Usbeklar takia there too. But most of 
the Naqshbandi convents bear names that are 
merely picturesque, or only commemorate latter- 
day saints of the Order who were, frankly, nonenti¬ 
ties. And so, when the author of the Turkish 
Mirat at-Muqasid gives a list of the Naqshbandi 
saints of modem times, he has to omit all allusion 
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to their chequered history in the West and fall 
back on the Indian sihila, which never had any 
real jurisdiction in Turkey and was certainly not 
recognized there by the imperial authorities. 

THE EASTERN NAOSHBANDIS 

To turn now to the Eastern Naqshbandis, we 
have first to deal with the Khwaja Ahrar. In his 
youth this saint had a vision of Christ, whicli was 
interpreted to mean that he would become a phy¬ 
sician, but he himself declared that it foretold that 
he would have a living heart. Later on he obtained 
great influence over Sultan Abu Sa’id Mirza, a 
great-grandson of Timur and ruler of Mawara-un- 
Nahr from a.d. 1451-68- This sovereign was then 
the most powerful of the Timurids in Central Asia: 
and Herat his capital was famous for its institu¬ 
tions and its learning. The Khwaja acted as envoy 
to the rivals of this ruler who were also descendants 
of Timur. For the nonce he succeeded ia making 
peace between them, but it was not permanent. 
The Khwaja died in a.d. 1490 or perhaps a year 
later. 

His descendants were i 

(tOaw&ja Abrar. ’Ubaid-oUab.) 


Khwaj&ka Khwaja Vahya, whom Bahux stylos Kh. Kalao : 

Kuwaja, hia fathar's auccoesor. 


Zakaria, *Abd*al*Baqi. Mubaaunad Amm. Ya’qub, 
both, with Kh. Yahya, mopdered by Uzbego in a.d. 1500, 

Regarding the sons of Kh. Ahrar, Babur makes 
a s^nificant statement. Between them enmity 
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arose, and tten the elder became the spiritual guide 
of the elder prince (Baisanqar Mirza) and the 
younger the guide of the younger (Sultan 'Ali 
Mirza). Khwaj alike Khwaja had stoutly refused to 
surrender Baisanqar when that prince had sought 
sanctuary in his house. Kh. Yahya, on the odier 
hand, gave shelter to Sultan 'Ali Mirza, his rival. 
It is further stated by Babur that his “ teacher and 
spiritual guide ” was a disciple of Kh. Ahrar, by 
name 'Abdullah, but better known as Khwaja 
Maulana Qazi. Now this adviser was murdered by 
Babur's enemies in 903 H. (a.d. 1498). Thus we 
see that there was a tendency for the sons and 
disciples of the religious chief each to attach him¬ 
self to a member of the ruling house descended 
from Timur. Khwaja Maulana Qazi was appar¬ 
ently hanged for no better reason than he had been 
active in defence of Babur, a fate from which his 
religious character did not save him. But the 
tendency mentioned was not the universal rule, for 
we read of yet another disciple of Kh. Ahrar, 
Hazrat Maulana Muliammad Qazi, author of the 
Silsilat at-AH fin, who was honoured by the 
“ Hazrat Ishan " with the title of Ishan (though 
he does not appear to have been recognized as his 
spiritual successor) and died in a.d. 1516 without 
having attached himself to any prince. On the 
other hand, Kh. Ahrar, it is said, also left a grand¬ 
son, '' Khwaja Nura " or Hazrat Makhdumi Nura, 
who was named Mahmud from his father and 
Shahab-ud-Din from his grandfather, but received 
the title of Khwaj a Khawand Mahmud, This saint 
followed Humayun to India, but found that he had 
been supplanted in favour by the sorcerer-saint 
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Shaiih Bailol. To this refusal on Humayun's part 
to recognize Khwaja Nura’s claims to his here¬ 
ditary veneration, the author of the TarikhH- 
Rashidi hints that all that emperor's misfortunes 
were due pp. 2x2 and 398-9). 

After the murder of Khwaja Maulana Qazi, 
Babur seems to have had no spiritual guide for a 
time. He declares that in 905 k. he was negotiat¬ 
ing with Khwaja Yahya, but he admits that the 
Khwaja did not send him any message^ thoiigh 
several times persons were sent to confer with him, 
i.e. in plain English, to attempt to seduce him from 
his allegiance to Sultan 'Ali Mirza. Whether the 
Khwaja was inclined to listen to such overtures 
must remain uncertain, At the worst, ail that can 
be reasonably regarded as proved against him is 
that when Sultan 'Ali Mirza was betrayed by his 
mother and it became clear that Samaxqand must 
fall either to Babur or to Shaibani Khan, the 
Khwaja deserted Sultan 'Ali and ostensibly went 
over to Shaibani. But his tardy submission did not 
save him from the suspicion (possibly well-founded) 
that he was really favouring Babur’s claims, which 
were far stronger than Shaibani’s, to the possession 
of Samarqand- In so doing he would in fact have 
only been renewing an hereditary tie, for, Babur 
informs us, his father had appointed Khwajahka 
Khwaja keeper of his seal. 

The slaughter of Khwaja Yahya with his two 
sons in a.d. 1500 did not, of course, bring the 
siUila or chain of spiritual descent of the western 
Naqshbandis to an end, but how it continued is a 
mystery. The Rashahat states that Yahya had a 
third son, Muhammad Amin, who escaped death. 
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On the other hand, a tradition was current that 
Yahya had a third (or fourth) son, named Khwaja 
Ya'qub. This last is mentioned in Babur's Memoirs 
as once appearing to him in a dream, but Beveridge 
holds that the passage is spurious. It is, however, 
possible that it is genuine, but that it was sup¬ 
pressed in the Persian translations in order to make 
it appear that Babur was not under the spiritual 
protection of the Naqshbandi Shaikhs. But this 
s\^gestion finds no confinnation, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, in the authorities known to me. These are 
two, the Panjab traditions, and the Turkish work, 
the Mirat al^Muqasid. Below, the spiritual pedi¬ 
grees so preserved are set out in parallel columns: 

MIRAT AL-HUQASID *nte PAKJAB TRADmON 

1. Maulana Ya'qub Chaihi Ya'qub Charkhi- 

Hissari. 

2. Rhwaja (a gap) Nasir- Nasir-ud-Bm ’Ubaid-ullah 

ud-Din 'Ub^duUah Ahrar. 

Tashkandi Samar- 
qandi. 

3. Muhammad Zahid. Muhammad Zahid. 

4. Maulana Darvish. Maulana Darvish Muham¬ 

mad. 

5. Maulana Khwajagi Maulana Kbwajgi Amkinld 

Samarqandi. (stb). 

6. Maulana Shaikh Khwaja Muhammad Baqi- 

Muhamjnad Samaqi. bUl^ Berang. 

7. Imam Rabbani Mujad- Imam Rabbani Mnjaddid 

did Alif-sani Sh. Alif-sani Sh. Ahmad 

Ahmad b. 'Abd-ul- Faruqi Sir-hindi. 

Faruqi Wahid Faruqi 
Siihindi, d, 1074 H. 

(A.£>. x6^). 

8. Sh. Muhammad Ma’sum Kh. Muhammad Ma’sum. 

'Urw^’-Wasqa, Sahib 
Maktubat: d. 1007 
H. (A.i>. 1688). 

9. Sh. Saif-ud-Dis ’Arif. Sh. Saif-ud-Din. 
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10. Sh. Saiyid Muhammad M. Hahz Muhammad 

Nuri Budauni. Muhsin Dihlawi. 

Saiyid Nur Muhammad 
Budauiu. 

11. Sh. Shams-ud-Dm Khan Shams-ud-Din Habib-ullah 

Janan Mashar. Mazhar Shahid. 

Mirza Janjanan. 

13 . Sh. 'Abdullah Dihlawi. Mujaddid Miatusaiiswal (?) 

Aahar Sayid. 

'Abdullah (Shah Ghulam 
’Ali Ahmadi). 

13, HazTat 2 ia«ud*DinZu-I- Shah Abu Sa'id Ahmads. 
Jannahin Maulana Shah Ahmad Sa*d Ahmadi. 
Khalid, d. X242 H. at Hyi Dost Muhammad 
the age of 50 (a.d, Qandhari. 

1827), Haji Muhanunad 'Usman— 

(Hence the Order is whose shrine is at Kulachi 
called Khalidia.) in the Dera ’ Isma’ii Khan 

Diet., Panjab- 

The Mirai al-Maqasid, it will be observed, omits 
all mention of the of the Western Naqsh- 

bandis, Alahi and his successors. Now the Naqsh- 
bandds have always been numerous and important 
in Turkey. They have, or had when Brown wrote, 
fifty-two takias in Constantinople alone. In other 
Turkish towns also they had many foundations, 
e.g. three at Brusa. 

The takias at Constantinople include one named 
" Ahmad al-Bukhaii Takiasi", which must com¬ 
memorate Sh. Sahd Ahmad al-Bukhaii, AlaU’s 
successor. It is in the Kaban Daqiq (Flour Weigh- 
House) at Stambul. 

They also include four called Amir Bukhara 
Takiasi. Who the “ Amir Bukhara " was, it is 
hard to say with any certainty. A Shams-ud-Din 
Bukhari (not to be confused with Shams-ud-Din 
Muhammad Bukhari, the " Amir-Sultan of 
Bayazid I’s reign) was a Persian who came to 
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Constajitinople in the time of Muhammad II, and 
there rose to eminence as the Shaikh of the reign 
of Bayaaid IL He lived as a Naqshbandi, and his 
cloister is one of the principal Naqshbandi founda¬ 
tions in the Turkisli capital. This must be the 
convent ''just outside the Adrianople Gate,” in 
which lies Shaikh Ahmad “ Bukhara ” (? al- 
Bukhari) in the mausoleum built for him by 
Murad III, near the FIower-Hali (Evliya, i, pt. 2, 
p. 21). If this Sh, Ahmad was the head of the 
Order, it is clear that it was favoured by Murad III, 
though Evliya, who is very chary of details 
where the Naqshbandis are concerned, does not 
say that Sh. Ahmad Bukhara belonged to that 
Order, But he adds: " Sh. Ahmad Sadiq, from 
Tashkendi in Bokhara, who made the journey on 
foot three times from Baikh to Constantinople 
(and back again) is buried at the convent of Amir 
Bokhara.” And further: ” Sh. Khak Dada, the 
chief fountain of contemplation, bom at Pergamus, 
was most famous by the name of Na’lbenji (the 
farrier) ”; and at Rumeli Hissar is the takia 
of a farrier-samt, Na’lbar Mahmad Eftendi, a 
Naqshbandi. 

In the religious teaching of the Naqshbandis 
there was not much that would explain all this. 
They taught that a life could be purchased by the 
sacrifice of another life; and twice Khwaja Ahxax 
was saved from death by men devoting themselves 
(becoming feda) in order to restore him to health. 
This example was clearly followed by Babur, when 
he resolved to offer up his own life to save that of 
Humayun. 

Babur, like liis descendant Aurangseb, was 
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buried in a tomb open to the sky. Whether 
Jahangir's tomb at Lahore wds also hypsthral is 
still a moot question. But it is noteworthy that 
Jahangir rebuilt Babur's tomb in a.d. 1607-8. 
This usage was certainly not confined to the 
Naqshbandis, though Kbwaja Baqibillah has no 
building over his grave at Delhi. It appears rather 
to have become a Chishti practice. (Qutb Shah 
forbade a building to be erected over his tomb at 
Mihrauli near Delhi.) 

But the political predilections of the Naqsh- 
bandis may well have led to their persecution at 
the hands of the Sultans of Tiarkey. As we have 
seen, a Nurbakhshi wrote a treatise on political 
ethics. Khwaja Alirar’s dependents by their 
influence protected many poor defenceless persons 

from oppression in Samarqand, says Babur. In 

truth the Naqshbandi IChwajas seem to have 
sought to give new life to the old idea, that beside 
the secular King should stand a divinely-guided 
adviser, the keeper of his seal and his conscience, 
and the interpreter of the spirit, not mwly of the 
latter, of the fomaal laws. 

Early in the nineteenth century members of the 
Naqshbundi order penetrated into Daghestan and 
spread their doctrines there with great success; 
about 1830 the leaders of the Order started in the 
land of the Avars a movement which was directed 
against the ruling d5masty as well as gainst the 
rule of the Russians. The first leader of the rebels, 
Ghazi Muhammad, his successors Hamza Beg and 
the famous Shamil Effendi (Schamyl), all appar¬ 
ently belonged to the Order and ruled the part of 
Daghestan held by them as Shaikhs, endeavoxinng 
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to govern by the strict shar{‘at law and abrc^ating 
the customary law. 

The saint most reverenced by the Kurds, Sh. 
Khalid of Sulaimania, was a Naqshbandi. His 
sayings are styled kadis. 

The Naqshbandis were never a militant Order, 
but, like the Z^nis and Baqtash, either had a 
militant section or tended on occasion to become 
militant. Thus at the final siege of Constantinople 
Aya Dada was posted with 300 Naqshbandi faqirs 
before the gate of Aya, where he fell a mart)^, and 
was buried at " our old court of justice the takia 
of Sirkehji.'' And the story of the Order closes on 
this same note. 

It remains to record that a Naqshbandi, 
Muhammad Mamun ibn *Abdul-Wahhab al- 
Madani, was endeavouring in 1924 to found at 
Pera a seminary for the “ moraUsation ” of the 
Turkish takias, but his activities were cut short 
when the present Turkish Government decreed the 
suppression of all the Orders in Turkey. 



CHAPTER V 
CONCEPTIOHS OF SUFISM 

» tp-LJr.('^j:u' 

Tb« worlds in rapturous iiiebrit7, 

ftod yet bmm h&a mb the v.dnc cap t 
The two heoispheres are drenched, 

aad yet ncBc has eeea even a drop of water I 
la Jove's anguish the nniverse is athirst^ 

and yet ncBe has seen the play of hsnter I 
Intoxicated and tipsy they raise the cry of love« 

Because the beloved has cast the hetoteoas ipeU: 
and yet none has seen the tavern 1 

W E must now revert to the conception of 
Sufism ; and review the idea regarding 
the COMPOSITION OF MAN. As has already 
been remarked their doctrine teaches them that 
man is composed of two Factors, the Spiritual and 
the Material. It is the Material which hinders the 
Wayfarer's march towards Reality on account of 
its shortcomings, or what is termed Alloy. It is 
that Alloy which has to be removed, so that the 
Purified Sufi may be absorbed into the Absolute 
Reality and this be ihuminated in its Radiance. 
This is, then, the purpose of the Sufi to attain. For 
“ Body is Falsehood, and Spirit the Truth.'* 

Thy true substance is concealed in falsehood, 
says Moulana Jalauddin Rumi in his celebrated 
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Masnavi, iike the taste of butter in the taste of 
buttermilk. 

Thy falsehood is this perishable body; thy 
truth is that lordly spirit. 

(During many) years this buttermilk (which is) 
the body, is visible and manifest, (while) the 
butter, (which is) the spirit, a shaker of the butter¬ 
milk in the chum. 

That he may shake (it) with method and skill, 
to the end that I may know that (my true) ego 
was hidden; 

Or (till) the speech of a (chosen) servant, 
which is part of (the speech of) him (the 
Prophet), enter into the ear of him who is seeking 
inspiration. 

The true believer’s ear is retaining our inspira¬ 
tion : such an ear is closely linked to the caller 
(the perfect saint)— 

Just as (for example) the infant’s ear is filled 
with its mother's words (and then) it (the infant) 
begins to speak artistically ; 

And if the infant has not a right (rightly—here¬ 
in) ear, it does not hear its mother's words and 
becomes a mute. 

Every one bom deaf has always been dumb; 
(only) that one who heard (speech) from his mother 
became a speaker. 

Know that the deaf ear and the dumb man are 
the result of a certain defect; for it (the deaf ear) 
is not capable of (hearing) words being taught. 

The (only) one that possessed speech without 
being taught is God, whose attributes are separated 
(exempt) from infirmities, 

Or one like Adam whose God instructed without 
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the screen (meditation) of mother and nurse and 
necessaries, 

Or the Messiah (Christ) who, through being 
taught by the loving (God) at His birth, came 
speaking into the world, 

For the purpose of repelling the suspicion as to 
his birth (and proving) that he was not bom of 
fornication and wickedness. 

A (great) shaking was required in the effort that 
the buttermilk might render back that butter 
from its (inmost) heart. 

The butter in the buttermilk is (invisible) like 
non-existence; the buttermilk has raised its 
banner (has become manifest) in existence. 

That which seems to you to be (really) existent 
is (mere) skin, while that which seems to have 
perished—that (in reality) is the root. 

Tlie buttermilk has not (yet) taken (the form of) 
butter and is old: lay it (in store) and do not 
squander it till you pick out (the butter from it), 

Hark, turn it knowingly from hand to hand (side 
to side), that it may reveal that which it has 
hidden ; 

For this perishable (body) is a proof of the ever¬ 
lasting (spirit): the maundering of the intoxicated 
is a proof of (the existence of) the Cupbearer. 

Or again, when he says: Know for sure that 
Statute is the Revelation of the Holy Spirit and 
that the analogy made by the individual intellect 
is under (subordinate to) this. 

The intellect is endued with apprehension and 
enlightenment by the Spirit: how should the 
Spirit become subject to its supervision ? 

But the Spirit makes an impression on the 
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intellect, and in consequence of that impression the 
intellect exercises a certain governance. 

If the Spirit has declared a belief in you, as (in) 
Noah, where is the Sea and the Ship (Ark) and the 
Flood of Noah ? 

The intellect deems the impression to be the 
Spirit, but the light of the sun is very far from 
(being) the orb of the sun. 

Hence a pilgrim (on the Mystic Way) is content 
with a loaf of bread {qursi), in order that by its 
light he may be thrown (directed) towards the 
(Divine) Orb (^s), 

Because this light which is below is not lasting; 
it is sinking (every) day and night, 

While he that has his abode and dwelling-place 
in the (Divine) Orb is plunged in that Light 
continually. 

Neither does cloud waylay him nor setting (of 
the sun); he is delivered from heart-wnnging 
separation. 

Such a person’s origin was from the heavens, or 
if he was of the earth, he has been transmuted, 

Because a creature of the earth cannot endure 
that its (the Sun's) beams should strike upon it 
everlastingly. 

If the radiance of the sun strike upon the earth 
continually, it will be burned in such wise that no 
fruits will come from it. 

The business of the fish is always of the water : 
how has a snake the power of accompanying it (the 
fish) on its way ? 

But in the mountain are artful snakes (who) 
perform the actions of fish in this Sea. 

Thov^h their cunning make the people mad, 
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while their aversion to the Sea exposes them (as 
hypocrites); 

And in this Sea are artfxil fish, (who) by the 
magic turn snakes into fishes— 

The fish of the deepest depth of the Sea of (Divine) 
Majesty: the Sea has taught them lawful magic; 

Therefore through their illumination the (thing 
that was) absurd became a fact: the ill-starred 
one went thither and became auspicioiis. 

Though I should speak on this topic till the 
Resurrection, a hundred Resurrections would pass, 
and this (discourse would still be) incomplete. 

Now, the relation of these two dements, namely, 
Body Material and the Spiritual, should be knitted 
with the Sufi conception of all around him, that 
is the visible world, before he can fully comprehend 
his being in it, and having placed himself in its 
proper perspective he may “ Soar heavenwards in 
search of the Light of the Essence of it All.” 

What then is the principle of the Sufi regardhjg 
the universe around him, and his place in it ? Is 
the world created for amusement, with no end in 
view, is there any purpose of its creation, and last 
but not the least where is the Essence of it All to 
be seen in it, if seen or perceived at all ? In 
explaining this Mystery of All M3^teries the Sufis 
have the Formula of emaj^ation, that is all 

ORIGINATES FROM HIM, AND THAT ALL SHOULD 
ULTIMATELY BE ABSORBED IN HIM. 

The Great Sufi Ibnul-Arabi that Existence is 
THE SUPREME BEING OR ESSENCE. That tWs Exis¬ 
tence is not derived as such in a limited sense, it 
is THE ENTITY ITSELF, as the Celebrated Khaja 
Khan puts it, and continues that the Derivative 
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Existence is derived from it, and that this exis¬ 
tence is absolute from absohitisiu, and finally that 
the world is a Limitation of this Existence, this 
Existence being the Supreme essence of it all, or 
Dhai, as it is termed in Arabic. 

This latter, he adds, has two aspects ; one the 
aspect of Dhai, in which it is present by itself and 
independent in itself (Assamad); and the other 
is the aspect of asma, names in which it is united 
by attributes and actions (active and passive). It 
cannot be thus attributed except by the localiza¬ 
tion of ayafn 4 habiia (fixed entities, i.e. entities 
having fixedness in knowledge); for there cannot 
be a knower, without a known already existing. 
This is the line of argument of Shaykh Muhiyyddin 
ibn-i Arabi (a.d. 1165-1241), Shaykh Abdul 
Karim ibn-Ibrahim-i-Jili criticizes this doctrine. 
The known having already existed in knowledge, 
the knower issued His command to it. The 
known has thus created the knower. This exhibits 
a sort of defect in Him, which is unthinkable. 
Reality is the non-existence of non-existence; 
and non-reality is the non-existence of existence 
(AUwujud adam-ui-‘adorn wal adorn adam ul wt^'ud). 
Reality between two non-realities is a non-reality 
{Al i»uj%td'U~bayn~%d~adamai 9 U adafnun). The 
Asharis hold that Existence itself is DluU and 
all other sects hold that existence is State (ha£), 
necessary to the essence so long as the essence 
abides and that this state has no iUa (cause). 
Muhammad-i-Fudali, a savant who flourished in 
Egypt in the first half of the thirteenth century 
of the Hijra, says that the meaning of its being a 
state is that it does not attain to the degree of an 
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entity and does not fall to tlie degree of 

a non-entity (madum), so that it should be non¬ 
existence pure ; but is half-way between an entity 
and a non-entity. So the existence of Zayd, for 
example, is a state necessary to his essence; that 
it cannot be separated from his essence. And 
when it is said that it has no cause, the meaning is 
that it does not originate in anything as opposed to 
Zayd's potentiality {Qad/ir, powerful), for example, 
which originates in his power [qudrc^ so potentiality 
and his existence are two states which subsist in 
his essence unperceived by any of his five senses : 
only the first has a cause in which it originates 
his power, and the second has no cause. 

According to this doctrine the essence of God is 
not His existence and the essences of the created 
things are not their existences. But Al-Ashari holds 
that the existence of God is the self {ayn) of an en¬ 
tity, and not an addition to it externally, and the ex¬ 
istence of a created thing is the self of its essence. 
Existence and non-existence equally balance them¬ 
selves and the God brought the world from non¬ 
existence into existence. It may, however, be 
noted that if essence is existence, it cannot be said 
to be "above thought, guess, imagination and 
fancy " as Shaykh Sadi has put it, for existence is 
" that which " according to the definition of shay 
and can be brought within the ken of these. It is 
what the desirer desired {Shaa Sha'in). The 
Quran, however, says that God is not like the 
pattern of anything {Laysa Kamithlihi Shayun), 
which may mean that He is the entity of thing 
itself; and shay is "a concept that could be 
known and of which something could be asserted, 
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irrespective of the fact that it exists or not/' If 

that which '' [shay) exists, it is wujud (Entity): 
say London, it is “ that which " and it ** exists ” ; 
and so it is an entity. If this that which docs 
not exist like the fabulous bird Anqa it is adam 
(non-entity). According to this view, existence is 
superimposed on entity; and entity does not come 
within the ken of *' thought, guess, imagination and 
fancy/' Plotinus and Dionysius, the Areopagite, 
were of this opinion. This entity is, however, 
manifest in everything. 

One day the Prophet (Peace on him) got together 
the leaders of the tribe of Qureish and said to them, 
" if you with the sincerity of your hearts say one 
word, you shall become masters of Arab and 
Ajam '* (i.e. Arabistan : and Ajam stands for the 
rest of the world). Abu Jehl as the spokesman of 
the assembly said, " we are prepared to accept not 
merely one word, but tens of words from you." 
The Prophet said: " Say there is no God but God." 
The assembly was taken aback; and said, " How 
could one God contain the world " [Kayfa zas ul 
kalq illakun-wakid); and also said, Has Muham¬ 
mad {Peace on him) turned all Gods into one God ? 
This is strange" [Ajaal-al-ilahatufUl-ahin wahid. 
Inna hadha shywn ujjal). 

Now the audience was purely Arab, whose 
language was the purest of the Arabic tongue; the 
language of the Qureish was considered the 
standard language of Arabia. They should have 
realized the niceties of the language; and they 
certainly understood that the teaching meant that 
everything is the manifestation of the Deity. 
Everything is not a Deity in itself, but it is a 
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manifestation of it; just as every beam of light is 
not the Sun itself, but a manifestation of the Sun. 
How the Dhai (in whatever sense it is taken) 
manifests itself and what relationship there is 
between the Dkat and Sif<U (attributes) and finally 
between rah and abd (the Creator and created) is 
the theme of the Theory of Emanation (Tanfkw- 
zulai or descent). As explained above, the 
pliilosophers of the Ionic, Doric, and Eleatic 
Schools had their own theories. Socrates had no 
definite theory. Plato had his world of Archetypes, 
Aristotle had two eternal principles, God and 
matter. It was not till the establishment of the 
School of Alexandria that any definite theory about 
the relationship of God and man was established. 
The Grecian, Jewish, and Christian ideas were all at 
work. Jewish-Platonism is seen in the writings of 
Philo, who flourished in the first half of the first 
Christian century, God has revealed Himself through 
the world. God's first manifestation or (as they put 
it) the first bom of God is the first Logos as in tJie 
Gospel of John; then this first Logos created the 
world. This is the crude form of Emanation. The 
world was created through the clothing of the 
Divine ideas in a material form. This is the first 
attempt at the elucidation of the doctrine of 
Ayyaci-Thabita. Dion5^ius, the Areopagite, wrote 
to accommodate Proclus to Christianity. Plotinus 
the disciple of Ammonias Sacchus is the founder of 
the Neo-Platonic School. Zeller says that 
** Plotinus' system has no more right to be called 
a system of Emanation than a system of dynamic 
pantheism," His system comes nearer Shuhu- 
diyyah than Wujudiyyah. 
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“ The all perfect One is ever streaming out of 
Himself in tliis way; He produced, before count¬ 
less ages, another being a perfect type of Himself, 
the product of His own infinity.” This is the 
second principle and is called Intelligence, Reason 
or Logos. The theory of Emanation supposes the 
Unive«e to descend in successive, widening 
circles of being from the supreme—In the highest, 
narrowest and most rapid orbits sing and shine the 
refulgent rows of Cherubims, Seraphims and 
Thrones or as Mulla Jami has put it: 

Zmt ehi a* amada ba ay an 
Safi^uvttfoi safi dan. 

Whatever baa cone ont ol tbo recesses of aothingnesa 
Consider tbe first row as tbs row of excels. 

The theory of Immanence (Shuhudiyyah School) 
declares that God is everywhere present. The 
Observer is one and the mirrors are multitudinous. 
The multiplicity of mirrors does not affect the 
oneness of reflection in the numerous mirrors- He 
is present in His reflections in all mirrors. God is 
as near His abd here as on the other side of the 
grave. Wa huwu tnaakutn aynama kutdutn. (He 
is with you wherever you are.) The theory of 
Emanation is compared to a pyramid which 
extends from a point on the top downwards to the 
base in expanding gradations. The symbol of 
Immanence is a point in the centre, which expands 
all round towards the sphere. The first theory held 
its ground in the West from the days of Dionysius, 
the Areopagite (middle of the sixth century down 
to the foiateenth century). Eckhart the mystic 
of Rhineland (middle of the fourteenth century) 
substituted the idea of Immanence for that of 
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Emanation. So also Shaykhi Akbar (twelfth cen¬ 
tury) perfected the idea of Wujudiyyah; and Alaud- 
Bawlah Samnani (beginning of the fourteenth) and 
his disciple, Abdul Karim-i-jili, replaced it by the 
idea of Shuhudiyyah. The atmosphere of the Middle 
Ages was surcharged with Spiritual Electricity. 
There was no tangible communication between the 
West and the East; and it cannot therefore be said 
that currents flowed from the East to the West or vice 
versa. The third principle is the soul. The fourth 
is Nature {Tabiyaf-i-kul). The theory of 'Aiami- 
Mithal had just then put forth its nebulous adum¬ 
brations in the " damon theory." It did not as 
yet form a world by itself. But a dsemon attached 
himself to each individual, like the Socrates 
dsemon who could tell him when a flock of sheep 
was coming from an opposite direction, and thus 
warn him to enter a side lane. Last comes the 
manifestation of the Universe. The links of the 
chain were thus forged by Neo-Platonists. They 
were burnished and set in concatenation by Moslem 
Philosophers who based their teaching on the 
Quran and Hadith. 

The Theory of Emanation is a discussion of the 
origin of things. It forms the province of Haqayiq 
(Greater Mysteries); the other province called 
Daqayiq (Lesser Mysteries) is related to the 
mystical side of Sufism. The material super¬ 
structure of Sufism has a Neo-Platonic basis; the 
mystical side, the Daqayiq, is an original attempt 
at the elucidation of the mysteries of life and is 
purely Islamic in origin. 

Mr. E. G. Browne says that “ Ibnul Farid, like 
Muhiyyuddin-i-Arabi, had tio connection with 
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Persia and so Dhnn-nmii Misri; and hence Sialism 
is not a manifestation of Persian or Aryan 
thcrught," etc. Too many of those who have 
written on Sufism have treated it as an essentially 
Aryan movement, and for this reason it is par¬ 
ticularly necessary to emphasize the fact that two 
of the greatest mystics of Islam, and perhaps a 
third, Dhun-mm Misri, were of non-Aryan origin. 

The Daqayiq are really the theories of ascent 
(Tftraqqiyat) ; and these are purely of Islamic 
origin, The theories are several and varied; for 
as the saying goes, " there are as many ways to 
God as there are souls of men [al turuqu ’ilaUahi 
ka nufasi bant 'adama). Existence has descents, 
i.e. manifestations according to limitation. These 
are the potentialities (Skuynna^) of Existence like 
the potentialities of a tree in a seed. No attributes 
or (zswa (names) are to be foimd in this stage; in 
this stage, the Dkai is called Mttnqaiul Iskarat 
(dropping of all indications), Dhat-i-sadhaj (un- 
coloured Dhat), Majkid~ui-Nath (undefined by 
attributes), Ghayb-ul-Ghuyitb (the unseen even in 
thought), La Taiyun (the unlimited), Ghaybi- 
Muilaq (the absolute unseen), Wujud~i'bakai (I^re 
Existence), Ayn-ul-Kafur (Reality of Camphor, 
i.e. that which falls in Camphor becomes Camphor 
itself). Every descent has a world of its own for 
its manifestation- The second stage is called 
WMdiyyat. Between these there is the borderland 
called Wakdut; just as the present is the border¬ 
land between the past and the future. This is 
called barzahh (and the barzakh in the present 
instance is Wakdi 4 ). It is also called Haqiqatn- 
Muhamntadi (the Reality of Muhammad). It is the 
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mirror through which God sees His attributes and 
asma. Unless the glass is coated with mercury, the 
seer cannot see his face in it (i.e. without the 
coating, there can be no reflection of one's face). 
Without the barzakh, the manifestation of attri¬ 
butes is unthinkable. The third is the world of 
souls (it is also called AUim-i-Jahnd), the fourth 
is Mithal (it is also called Malakut), the fifth is 
Shahadat (the external world), and the sixth is 
Insanul-Kamil (the perfect man), which includes 
all the attributes and asma. The Reality 
Muhammad has thus fully manifested itself in 
Adam. There are thus six stages and five mani¬ 
festations and these latter are called HazraU- 
Khamsa (the five Presences). 

In the psychology of forty years ago, only Mind 
and Matter found a place ; there was no corner for 
God. Mind was “ no-matter." and matter was 
" never-mind " ; if mind was not reduced to an 
effulgence of matter very much like bile, as the 
product of liver or if matter was not reduced to a 
Mind Dormant as in the case of Schelling, Mind 
was only a series of the states of consciousness. 
How these fleeting states were linked together was 
no more known than the missing link in the 
biology of Darwin. This theory has now given 
place to a field of consciousness or awareness, 
which cannot be brought within the four comers 
of a definition. There is a field of consciousness, 
plus its object as felt or thought of, plus its 
attitude towards that object, plus the sense of self 
to whom the attribute belongs. 

A point first appears on the unlimited disc 
of consciousness. This point is an imaginary 
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limitation ; an attitude is then created between 
this point and consciousness; and then again the 
idea of consciousness acting on that point, comes 
into play. 

That point according to Su£s {which is neither 
essence nor extension as defined by the Megarian 
Euclid), is the limitation of Dkal in its own know¬ 
ledge. Thus the ‘iUhay (imaginary limitation) of 
Um (knowlec^c) is realized. The Dhat as it were 
descends into its own knowledge. The limitation 
of the Dhat in knowledge involves the idea of 
Existence. Its realization of itself is '‘ 1 ’' {Nur). 
Dawning on itself it becomes aware of its potenti¬ 
alities [Shuyu-nat) ; this is Shuhud. In other 
words, when the Dhai dawned on itself it found 
itself possessing attributes (ergo names). Existence 
is thus a statement of possession of relationship. 
The dictum of Abdul Karimi Jili was Laysal 
xvujudu sitifol khayaU inda man udri ul khayal. 
{Existence is nothing else than thought itself.) 
When the Dkai knew its own attributes and names, 
knowledge was found ; when it discovered beauty, 
Nur was found- When it knew itself, it was its 
shuhud. Or as some others say, dawning on itself 
was Nur; discovering itself. Existence ; being by 
itself Skukud ; and Imowing all these knowledge. 
Others again say that the totality of ayan is 
the AqU-kul (Absolute Reason). The relationship 
between the Dkat and this totality is an attribute. 
Originally this totality was in annihilation, much 
as sparks are, in the dhat of stone; or were merged 
therein. The first attribute was Ilm (knowledge); 
when the totality of ayan appeared, the Dhai gave 
prominence to ayau over Adam (nothingness). This 
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was irada (wiJJ) of the Dhat. When it worked on 
ayan, power came into prominence. When the 
Dhat beheld them, before their manifestation, it 
was sight; when the aptitudes of ayan became 
prominent, they as it were proclaimed their indi¬ 
viduality, the Dhat heard this. It thus had 
Hearing. 

In the first stage which is called Ahdiyyui, there 
is the unlimited. In the second, which is Wahdat, 
four potentialities {shu-yunat) are found. Plato 
found his God above being, Plotinus gave Him 
h ping , thought, and power and called Him DimU 
tirgus. The IHbarat of the Dhat were the hypo¬ 
stases in the Divine Nature as propounded by 
Plotinus- In this second stage there is no differ¬ 
entiation of one from the other or from the Dkat. 
The potentialities of the Dkat were thus first 
manifest in knowledge. In the third stage (or 
second limitation) the knowledge of self became 
cognizance of Shuyitnat {Inn-Allaha kad ahata bi 
kulH shayin ilma), God's knowledge surrounds all 
things. Existence becomes Life (Allahu la ilaha 
illahualhayyulqayyum). There is no God, but God ; 
He is ever living and supporting. Nur becomes 
Ego (La U/dri’kuhid'absar). Eyes do not see His 
Dhat; and Power becomes will (fa akm lima 
ywid). He does what he will. When before their 
external manifestations, the Dkat realized Its 
potentialities, Its sight ( 6 a;sf) was in evidence 
(Wahuiea Samiun basir). (He is the hearer and 
the seer.) When the requirements of these 
potentialities according to their aptitudes were 
r( alized. Hearing was in evidenced Alam-yalam-bi- 
annaUaha yara. Do they not know that God sees. 
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When in the same state, the Dhat attended to these 
requirements, it became speech, KalHmaU-ahu 
Musa takUma (Gcd spake unto Moses). Thus there 
was first the Dhat, the unknown and unknowable of 
Herbert Spencer about which a Hadith has said 
la tafakkum fi DhaUhi-wa-illa-iafakkakuru fi 
siJaiM. (Do not contemplate on Dkai, but con¬ 
template on This is the stage of Akdiyai. 

Then four ilibarais (ims^inary relations or hypo¬ 
stases) are found, knowledge of self, existence, 
light, power. This is the stage of Wahdat^ 

The third stage is then reached, called Wahidiyat 
in which knowledge of self becomes knowledge of 
Shuyunal; Existence becomes Life; Light 
becomes Ego; Power becomes Irada {will) ; and 
to these Sight, Hearing, and Speech are added as 
explained above. As six of these attributes are 
dependent on existence; existence is shown first in 
calculation. Without existence, there could be no 
knowledge. Some others give knowledge the 
premier place in the “ iHharat ” and call it Imam- 
ul-Ayimma : for without a cognizance of existence ^ 
existence is not realized—(Descartes' dictum of 
cogito ergo sum). Shaykh Muhiyyuddin ibni Arabi 
and his followers belong to this school of thought. 
They say knowledge is realized only after th^ 
potentialities {shwyunul) have been realized; thu^ 
the Dhat is dependent on shuyuned for its owv 
realization. Shay ah Abdul Katim-i-Jili in h» 
Iftsati’-ul Kamil is, however, of another mind. God 
is spoken of in the Quran as as samad and gani both 
meaning " Independent.” This view of Ibni-Arabi, 
he thinks, militates against His Independence, He 
says that God has personal knowledge ; as He is 
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aware of his shuyunat without the relationship of 
the knower, the known and knowledge. These 
shuyunat in knowledge have their own peculiarities. 
Their peculiarities were their own, and God com¬ 
manded them “to be” and they “became." 
Before their manifestation, God was aware of them. 
This school gives the premier place to Irada in the 
seven iUbarat. They believe in the doctrine of 
volo^ergo sum. There is thus Dhat corresponding to 
Universal Consciousness {Ahdiyyafj, Q.^mi appears 
in its disc (so to speak) and four iUbarai appear. 

This is Wahdat called also the Reality of Muham¬ 
mad These were 

differentiated and became more pronounced; and 
seven sifat (attributes) are in evidence. David 
asked of God, “ 0 Lord, where wert Thou, before 
Creation.” “ I was a hidden treasure, I loved to 
be known and created the world to be known." 
This is a Hadiih-i-sahih, though coming under the 
category of Zaif. The Prophet was asked by one 
Abizarara “ where was God before Creation ? " 
{Ayna kana rabbuna qabla an khalaq-aUkhalqa.) 
The answer was “ He was in a cloud (ama); above 
which there was no air and below which, there was 
no air." Man can contemplate as far as iUbarat 
(Wahdat) but cannot pierce further. A screen 
alwa5rs hides his view, Shaykh Muhiy-5mddin Ibni 
Arab! connected the ama with Ahdiyat, but other 
thinkers connect it with Wakidiyat, i.e. the Dkat 
in these stages is covered by the ama (cloud of 
attributes or asma) and thus is indiscernible. 
Between Ahdiyat and Wahidiyai is the line of 
demarcation (Barzakh) ; much as the present is a 
line of demarcation between the past and the 
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future, or the imaginary line between the different 
hues of a rainbow. Wahdat is the dawning of self 
on self. Wahidiyyal is the dawning of self on its 
potentialities. Wahdat is the reality of Muham¬ 
mad ; and the world is a manifestation of that 
reahty. It is said that the realities of the souls and 
bodies of the world are the details of the reality of 
the soul and body of Muhammad. A doctrine like 
this regarding Christ amongst the Christians might 
have given rise to the idea of transubstantiation, 
which, however, is traced to tiie festival of “ the 
Lord's supper.” 

The reality of Muhammad finally became the 
figure of Adam. According to Imam Qistilani, 
Tahir ibni Abdulla Ansari said that Muhammad 
(Peace on him) said “ the first thing which was 
created was the light of your Prophet, which was 
created from God.” Another Hadith says ” 0 
Jabir, the first thing created was the soul of thy 
Prophet.” A third : "I have a special time with 
God, in which is not contained the nearest angel or 
a sent Prophet.” ” I was a Nabi, while Adam was 
between water and mud.” The Quranic text 
'* Muhammad is not the father of any of you, but 
he is a Messenger of God and the Seal of the 
Prophets ” is explained by Najmuddin-i-Kubra to 
mean that he is not of your world. 

The four itibarat of the first limitation, Wahdai, 
multiplied by the seven sifat of the second limi¬ 
tation Wahidiyyal (called also Uftmahat-as-sifat, 
mothers of attributes) give 28 sifat, ergo 28 names, 
of which the world is a manifestation, The follow¬ 
ing diagram gives an idea of the 28 names both 
manifest and unmanifest, 
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“ We have issued two oceans that never mingle 
together; between them is a Barzakh, that is never 
removed Suratur 'Rahman (Iv. 19, 20}. 

“ I swear by the Lord of the Ea^ts and Wests ; 
that We are able to destroy them and substitute 
better than them in their places —Sura Maarif 
{Ixx- 39). The left-hand names are the Easts and 
the right-hand names are the Wests referred to. 

The first three stages or two limitations are 
called Ziikur~i~ 2 lmi (manifestation in knowle(^e) 
or MaraHhi-Ilahi (Divine Ranks); and the succeed¬ 
ing three stages (Arwak, Mithal, Ajsam), which are 
manifestations of names, are called MaraUhi- 
Kouni (worldly ranks). Each succeeding stage is 
a covering over the next higher one, i.e. the higher 
-^tage is obscured by its lower manifestation, while 
at the same time, the latter is the form of the 
higher one, The twenty-eight names have multi¬ 
plied themselves by permutation and combination 
into innumerable names, in fact into as many 
names as there are drops in the Ocean. God has 
hidden Himself behind 70,000 screens of light and 
darkness (i.e. names of beauty and glory), 7 w?- 
aUaki taala sah'ina alfa hijahun min mmn wa 
^lumaHn. These are (limitations). But 

what is a limitation ? It is, so far as Existence is 
concerned, nothing else than Existence itself; 
while Existence in respect of limitation is not the 
reality of limitation, e.g. the form of a jug ia 
respect of clay is nothing else than clay itself, 
while clay in respect of this form is not the Reality 
of the form. So also the simile of letters and ink, 
They call this doctrine, Ayniyat-i-kaqi-^ and 
Gharyatn-Ilibari^ (The reality of sameness and 
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differentiation in fancy.) External figures are, 
therefore, the shapes of Existence. A Deccani poet 
—Maulana Chari—has sung : 

Yth rup lira roH r<iH kay 
Parbat parbai paii peiii hsy 
Parbtit mi adiq na kam pati min 
Yah jOK rahAyi ras aur rati min 

Ob Tboj. Tby form is in each atom. 

In mountains, 60 in leaves. 

Not big in mountains nor small in leaves 
It is saoie in heaps as in atoms. 

Gkanyai-i-Itibari. The twenty-eight attributes 
became twenty-eight names (aspui). His first ism 
(name) was Badi (Creator) called also Qahni^Aala 
(the Pen). This name is the repository of all other 
names that ever manifest themselves. It has two 
sights, or to put it in modem phraseology, two 
angles of vision ; one on its own entity or dhat, and 
the other on its attributes. From the first point 
of view, Baiih came into being; and from its 
second, AqUi-kul. Similarly from the personal 
view of Baiih, the name B^in came into being; 
from its attribute-aspect Naf$-i-ktd ; and so on 
till the last Divine name and its worldly counter¬ 
part (as in the diagram). Thus each name has its 
view on each succeeding name and through it on the 
one that succeeds it till the very last. It is therefore 
said that the soul world h^ its sight on the 
material world. So long as Soul has its sight on 
Rafo^-darajaiy its counterpart " Perfect man " is 
in evidence. When it shifts its sight to AlmmUt, 
its body dies and he Eves in the mithal world. 
This b^g in descent, the uppermost reahty is 
manifest in man. Shaykh MuhibuUa of Allahabad, 
a commentator of Fususul-Hikum, has said. 
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" AfT£>Mna ajsa dina ajsadina ansahitta ” (our 
bodies are our souls, and our souls are our bodies). 
The first series of names are called asmai’ilahi 
(Divine names) or necessary names and their 
counterparts are called asmii-kiyani. Each in 
the first set taking a form {ayn) became an wmt- 
kiyaTti just as Akdiyat taking a form {ayn) became 
Haqiqat-i-Mnkamfnad. The influence that each 
(name) exerts on its counterpart is called 
the Divine Breath or infiatus {Nafs 4 -Rahmani.) 
" There is no creeping creature on the earth, whose 
forelock is not in the hand of its rah. That rab is 
on the right path " (Wu ma min dabboHnfil arzi 
ilia kua akhizum bi nasiyath-i-ha. Haza rabbi ala 
siraiin mustakim). Each istni ilahi comprises all 
other asma, but goes by the particular name of that 
ism, owing to the predominance of its particular 
attribute. 

Gulshani-Raz says! 

Agar ak hha/rara dil bar shig^ 

Bufun'oyad aio sad bahri 

If you cleave the he&rt of ooe drop of water 

A bundled pure oceans emerge from it. 

Thie 13 known as the doctrine of IndlmJ'i'kul 61 kul 
(PervasloA or isiBumence of aU in all). 

Ghariyal-i-Haqiqi. The doctrine of ayan ap¬ 
proaches very near to the seons of the Christiii 
gnostics ; but the idea is centuries older than the 
Christian mysticism. It is the " Eternal Idea ” of 
Plato (Archetypes), to which his immediate disciple 
Aristotle had given the name of enUlecheia. Aa 
" eternal idea ” contains all that is to become 
manifest. The idea of Zayd in God's knowledge is 
the general idea of the man from his conception in 
the womb till his dust retumeth unto dust, or still 
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further, till he journeys back through mithal, 
axwah and reaches the point from which he started. 

Gulshani-Raz again : 

Kas an dar anutd awwal ktm bi dar shud 
A^ar chsh dar mood <u dar bi dar-$hitd 

Man retameth to tlia door from which ha started 
Altboogh in his search be went from door to door. 

The changes that take place are merely the un¬ 
folding of that idea; or as Zeller has put it, 
"though ideas are eternal and unchangeable, 
things are regarded as derivative, perishable, and 
in constant change.*’ 

In the first-named theory, the descent is gradual 
from Ahdiyat, Wahdat, Wahidiyal, Sifai, Aswa, 
aad Ay an. At the last-named stage, the difieren- 
tiation between rob and abd appears. In the 
second-named theory there is God and His shuy- 
mat. The shuyunai are both co-etemal with and 
disappearing in Dhat like billows and the ocean. 

According to the second theory, the manifesta¬ 
tion of Badi was AqH-kul. When the latter realized 
its potentialities of manifesting a world it prayed 
Xo Badi for a companion, then Baiih the iatexior of 
Badi came into play and manifested Nafsi-kul. By 
the conjunction of AqU-kul and NafH-kul, Tabiyai- 
Ukul came into existence. Paracelsus has said that 
this was a marriage between heavenly influences 
and terrestrial objects to which the Grecian Theo- 
sophist gave the name of Gamahea (which the Sufis 
call hdawaj). Then the product is a third ism. 
This, however, is liable to the objection that when 
a thing comes out of another thing it must leave a 
blank in the latter. 

According to the first theory, the ayan axe fixed 
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forms in the knowledge of God, they never come 
out leaving a blank there. 

Al ayan-i’ihahiUtiuffi tna shummui rahiya iul- 
wujad. (The ayan have not smelt the smell of 
Existence), as remarked by Shaykh-Akbar. The 
difference between Plotinus of Alexandria and the 
Shaykh is this: that while the former " refused to 
ideas any existence external to our own minds," a 
sort of Berkelianism, the latter " refused to Ideas 
any existence outside God’s mind." The Grecian 
philosophers believed that aeons had come out of 
God's knowledge, and had an external existence. 

As regards the mutability or immutability of 
ayan, the same Moslem authority on Gkairyaiu 
IHhati thinks that they are immutable, even in 
manifestation; for if they were mutable, they 
would indicate a change in the eternal knowledge 
of God—a hiatus of ignorance in Divine know¬ 
ledge, which is unthinkable. Some hold that ayan 
are inunutahle; but their peculiarities and effects 
are extension, and ayan are essence. There can be 
no change in extension, without a change in 
essence. Shaykh Abu Saaed Abul Khayr is of 
opinion that both ayan and their effects are liable 
to change in the stage in which the lover himself 
becomes the beloved; Shuyunut disappear in Dhai. 

Ishq o asltag maMi gardad fin mutant 

Kud homo rnaskug monad teuisalam, 

Shaykh Alaud-Dawlah Samnani (the philoso¬ 
pher-governor of Samnan in Persia), the real 
founder of the Shuhudiyj^ School and prototj^e 
of Abdul Karimi Jili, is of the same opinion, with 
the exception that though the distinction of " I " 
and " thou " disappears, duality still remains; the 
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shadow (the world) cannot become the substance 
(God). The difference between the two schools is 
really owing to the point of view that each takes 
regarding the stage at which ayan make their 
appearance. 

From Falak-ul-Munazil to Qamar in the diagram 
are the Planets which work on the Inferior Material' 
world, which is from the sphere of fire to Insan. 
The net result of this working is the production of 
Insan-ul-Kamil (the Perfect Man). This no doubt 
leads to a belief in astrology and theurgy. 

In astrology, the influence of heavenly bodies on 
the destiny of man is calculated. Man is a con¬ 
glomeration of all the astna, each heavenly body is 
a manifestation of a particular ism (name) ; and so 
the position, or as it is called, the sight, of a par¬ 
ticular heavenly body, has an influence on the 
destiny of a particular individual at a particular 
time. In theurgy (Ilm-i-tAksir) s^ain, the influence 
of each of the twenty-eight Arabic letters has an 
effect at a particular time. In the statement sub¬ 
joined to the diagram, it will be seen that each ism 
is represented by a particular letter. When the 
Divine One emerged from self-absorption, He be¬ 
came aware of Himself—this is the stage of Self- 
Love. (Fa ahhubtu-an-urifa .—He loved to be 
known.) Vibrations brought about by Love gave 
rise to sounds which were the sounds of letters, and 
those sounds manifested themselves as asmai- 
Uahi. Like in the case of heavenly bodies in as¬ 
trology, each sound, &ygo, each letter of the Arabic 
alphabet represents an ism. If, therefore, an amu¬ 
let is prepared, consisting of particular letters, the 
asma represented by the$e letters must find their 
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manifestation. The idea therefore is that a theur- 
gist or Mashayik who has selflessly practised in this 
art, can bring about a particular desired effect, by 
the manipulation of the Arabic letters. He is sup¬ 
posed to have permission from his Pir who grants 
him the same, after he is fully satisfied about the 
moral character or selflessness of his murid; the 
same precaution as is taken in the case of teaching 
Hypnotism or Mesmerism. 

Thus in the manifest world, there is the soul- 
world and the material world and the barzakh (the 
intermediate sta^e), which is also called alatnU 
mitkaL 

ALAM-I-ARWAH (THE SOUL-WORID) 

The first four A$mai-Kiyani form the soul- 
world. AqUi^kul is the form of Eristence of God's 
knowledge. It is called Qalam^-Aala (The Exalted 
Pen) in the language of shara. All individual souls 
are contained in this; and are as an embodiment 
of one soul, called Ruhi Azam (the Great Soul); 
and out of this individual souls manifest themselves. 
Mawlana Rumi says : " There is differentiation in 
the Animal Spirit; the Soul of Humanity is one.” 

T&fyiqa iar n«At haywani btmad 
Na/si wakid mki ^teod. 

This doctrine is known in the West as Aver- 
roism, the doctrine of the Moslem philosopher of 
Spain, Averroes (Ibni-Rushd 1126-1198) who main¬ 
tained that the spirit or the rational part of the 
Soul is one in all. Individual Souls are the mani¬ 
festation of this one Soul.” Nafs-i-Kul is the 
breath of the Dkai and the embodiment of God's 
knowledge of Creation. All forms of Existence are 
impressed on it. It is also called Lawki-Mahfitz 
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(the Preserved Tablet). Whatever was or is to 
happen is, as it were, written down by the Exalted 
Pen on this Tablet. In the first, God knowledge 
finds a habitation; and in the second it takes a 
shape. The second is also called Ummul-Kitab 
(Mother of Book). There are also called Exalted 
angels as they work out God's decrees automati¬ 
cally. Under them are minor pens and tablets 
(both roinor angels), The decrees in these are 
liable to change, but not of the Preserved Tablet. 
The third is TabiyaH-kul (absolute nature); this 
too consists of angels and they mould Nature which 
is the nature of God according to which the nature 
of man is manifest. Fit^aMiUa fataran nasa 
alaykai. JawhaM-Haba is the Essence of Matter 
(Prima matrix), the foiuth angel, it is the nebula 
of which the creation is a manifestation as subse¬ 
quently postulated by Kant and Laplace. It is the 
mercurial covering at the back of a mirror, which 
enables the mirror to reflect forms. Jismi-ktd is 
absolute corporeality. The first set of angels are 
called malcH-aala (the highest angels); and they 
were not commanded to worship Adam. 

The pre-natal existence of individual souls is 
acknowledged in the Quran sjtra VII, 71. " The 
Lord drew forth their posterity from the loins of 
the sons of Adam," As the souls came out, they 
arranged themselves in four rows: the first row 
was of Prophets ; the second of saints ; the third 
of believers, and the fourth of non-believers. It 
was asked, “ Am I not your Lord ? ", they all said 
" Yes." Again, in ^ra 24-35 : " the body is com¬ 
pared to a lantern; the vegetable spirit, to the 
lamp; the instinctive spirit, to the oil, and the 
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spirit of humanity to the fire that kindles.” The 
Proverb xx. 27, expresses the same idea—” The 
life of man is the lamp of the Lord.” A Hadith 
related by Ayisha says: ” AUamah-u jmuduti- 
mttjunidum, jama iaarafa minha iUilafa-wa-man 
ianakara minha ikhialifa.’* “ Souls are a collected 
army. Those in it who recognized each other began 
to love each other, and those who did not recognize 
each other were repugnant towards each other.” 
Such was also the theory of Love propounded by 
Plato. At the instigation of the Jews, says Ibno- 
Khaldun, Nasir-ibnul-Harris and Utba proposed 
three questions to the Prophet; (P.O.H.) one of 
which was, *' What is the soul ? ” To this the 
Quran says: ” They ask thee about the Soul, say 
* Soul is the command (amr) of the Lord thy God.' ’' 
(Ar Ruhu tnin amr~i~rabbC}; soul thus belongs to 
the world of command and comes after the first 
three stages (Ahdiyai, Wahdat, and WaMdiyyaf) 
and is in limitation. But the Quran also says, 
Nafak iu fi hi min ruhi. We breathed unto him 
(Adam) out of our own Ruh. This soul is the Ruhi- 
Azam {Haqiqai-i-Mithammadi) which is the stage 
of Wahdat itself and is not under limitation. 
Though the individual soul is a limitation, it is 
free from matter and extension and from colour 
and form. It is cognizant of self and not-self, but 
not liable to be sensed by any of the senses. The 
limitations of Ruhi-Azam are the souls of men, and 
when such limitation is manifest in body it be¬ 
comes animal-spirit. It is subtle in nature, and 
each particle of it is connected with each particle 
of the body. This soul is liable to reward and 
punishment, as it alone tasted of the pleasures of 
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the body. It is immortal in nature and after the 
decay of the body assumes a thought-shape. In 
the theory of gradations [tanazzukii), it has been 
said that each gradation is the form of the next 
higher grade, and the lowest grade is the form of 
all the higher grades up to the highest. It has been 
shown previously that as each ismi’-ilahi takes a 
form, it becomes an Umi-Hyani in the manifest 
world. Dkai with a relationship (attribute) b ecomes 
an ism, i.e. it is infinite and is finite. If the 
is inclined towards absolutism (Nir^na) it is 
ism-i-llahi, if it sees form and is inclined towards 
finitism (Sarguna) it is ism^Hyani and becomes an 
ayn which is a shadow of ismi^ilahi. The first 
ismairilahi directly influences its ismaUkiyani and 
indirectly all the lower a^mi-kiyani down to the 
lowest one. No sight reaches Him ; He reaches the 
sight, the Subtle and Knowing; {LatudH kal ahsar, 
wa kua yudrikcd absar wa hua laiee-fun khdbir). 
Thus it is said that it has its sight or vision on its 
corresponding and lower asma. 

In the Book of Apples attributed to Aristotle, the 
Essence of Soul is said to consist of knowing, and 
the punishment for not knowing is going down into 
stiU deeper ignorance. The spirit is described by 
Bergson as memory, and the matter as succession 
of images. The Sufis, however, charaxiterize Nafs 
with desire, Qulb with knowing, soul with sight, and 
ser with contemplating, and Dhat with appearing, 
Since the Dkat appeared, we appear; all images 
are of this appearance. Since the Dhat contem¬ 
plated, we contemplate; since the Dhat saw, we 
see (Light is the stage of soul); since the Dhat 
knew, we know (stage of qulb) ; since the Dhat 
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desired, we desire (Stage of Nafs) ; sight and not 
knowledge is thus the faculty of the soul. He who 
is blind here (in this world) will be blind in the next 
world, and still worse {Man kana fi hazi hit ama 
ja-hwwa akhUraii ama wa azuaUu $abila). The 
author of Shafi-Muwafik (p. 583) commenting on 
this, says that " the spirit wUl either be in ignor¬ 
ance or it will be in enlightenment. Those in 
ignorance will go from bad to worse. Those in 
^ightenment will suffer till they improve," The 
faculty of sight being the characteristic of the soul; 
the soul is said to be neither in the body, nor 
without it. The sun illuminates a house, the 
illumination is neither within the house nor without 
it. The soul has three sights ; when its sight is on 
Dhat it is called Amin-Ruh (the trusted soul), its 
sight is called Amin Nur. When its sight is on 
MumMn-ul-Wujitd (thought world), it is called 
Ruhi-Muqim (stationary soul); and its right is 
called Ana-Nur (Ego-sight). When the soul's sight 
is on Wajib^UWnjud (Causal Existence), it is 
called Ruki’Jari (the travelling soul), which leaves 
the body in sleep, and wanders about in the spirit 
world; and its right is called Min-Nur. Ruk has 
a more influential sight on the body in wakefulness 
than in sleep. In sleep it has a more fluential 
right on mitkal. 

Alami-Misal (The World of Similitudes) 

This is the fifth limitation. It is the world of 
archetypes of Plato or the world of Correspondence 
of Emmanuel Swedenborg. It is the borderland, 
between the soul world and the causal world- It 
does not consist of matter, yet it is dimensional. 
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characterized by colour like the world of 
dreams. 

It is also called Alami Ghayh, a world that is 
outside our sight. 

Ghttyb ra abti wa abt digof 

A&man wu afkib-i-digar t*sl 

Nayad an itia H ba* -^an pidid 

Bat^iyan fi labs min AAdi Am jadid {Mathnawi). 

The mithal WOTid has cloads aod raio of its own 
Has a difierent aky and Sun 
This is not open to the eye of the ordinary man 
Who is deceived by the phantasm^ona of the World. 

Sir Sayid Ahmad Khan thought that whatever is 
outside our sight is Gkayh —like the force of gravita¬ 
tion ; hut this Alami Gkayb is a real world corres¬ 
ponding to our World—There is pre-established 
harmony between the two, like the harmony of 
two clocks correctly set, or of the hand and the key 
which it turns. “The very term material world/' 
says Balfour Stewart and Tait, " is a misnomer, 
the world is a spiritual world merely emplojdng 
matter for its manifestation. We are led by scientific 
logic to an unseen and by scientific analogy to the 
spirituality of the unseen- In fine, oiir conclusion 
is that the visible Universe has been developed by 
an intelligence resident in the Unseen.” 

It is not the world that comes after death which 
is also called mUkal or barzakh. To the latter, the 
individual souls carry away the traits of character 
peculiar to them. Each individual reaps the fruits 
of his actions ; and lives till the day of judgment, 
in what Abdul Karim JiJi calls HayakaU (Thought 
circles) or what Shaykb Shihabuddin Maqtul, 
known also as Shaykhul-Ishraq the exponent of 
Plato's Realism, called AlamUAMah (the world 
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of objects); or wliat Jhah WalhiHah Sahib of 
Delhi has called Nusma. Those who thus live in 
mitkal and are blessed souls have been described 
in the Quran as living in “ crops of green birds/* 
Thought is of two kinds, the thought that works 
through the brain called Khayali^MnUasU 
(attached thoi^ht) ; and the thought that does 
not work through the same is called Khayali^ 
Manfasil (separated thought). The one is called 
Falsidical and the other Veridical in Mr. Myers’ 
Survival of Human Personality. This latter work 
and Sir OEver Lodge's Survival of Man are replete 
with examples of recorded manifestations of 
veridical thought, Miihal is therefore a veridical 
thought world; which is as real as, if not more 
real than, this world; for what occurs in this 
world, first takes its shape there. 

With the shapes of thought-world, angels 
descend on the Earth. Gabriel used to appear 
before the Prophet (Peace on him) in the form of 
DahyaUKolhi; Khizar also appears in thought- 
body. Umar could appear before the army of 
Sariah-ibni-Rustam ; and direct Sariah towards a 
certain mountain; while he himself was preaching 
from his minbar in the Mosque at Medina. Call it 
clairvoyance and claii-audience as you may. 
Munkir and Nakir, the two angels that appear 
before the dead body in the grave, appear in 
thought-bodies. Actions axe extensions in this 
world ; their realities are Jawakir (Essence) that 
remain after extensions disappear. These Jawakir ^ 
appear in the shape of hooTan-i-beHsty etc., in the 
case of good actions and in the shape of fire in the 
case of evil actions, for the origin of evil is fire. 
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ALAMI-AJSAM (THE CAUSAL WORLD) 

From the diagram, it may be noted that 
asmaihiyan from one to four form the soul-world; 
these higher asma are the same as the Malai’Aala 
(which are unconsciously absorbed in. the con¬ 
templation of God). They are the counter-parts of 
Badi Baith, Batin, Akkar, which having taken 
forms {ayani’ihahitha) have manifested their 
counterparts, viz. Absolute Reason, Absolute 
Breath, Absolute Nature, Essence of Matter. 
From the fifth to the eighth in the diagram are 
mitkal manifestations; and from ninth to twenty- 
seventh are corporeal manifestations. Again from 
eighth to seventeenth are Superior Fathers 
{Abai~XJlam) ; and from eighteen to twenty- 
seven are Inferior Mothers {UmtnathaH sifii). The 
first set working on the second set produce the 
Perfect man {Insaml Kamil). Just as Badi con¬ 
tains in itself all the succeeding names, so does 
Insanul-Kamil contain in itself all the preceding 
asmaikiyani and is the representative of them all. 
Hence InsanaUKamil is the Vicegerent of God on 
the earth. Thus lias God made man in His own 
image. [Khalaq^aUInzana ala ^uraiihi) Some 
commentators take lie {Hi$) to mean Man’s own 
image,” i.e. God created man, in man's own image; 
since every ismikiyan is a figure of every isw- 
iiahi, no superiority of man is made out by such an 
explanation. Man therefore is the representation 
of all names, St. Anthony, a Christian Mystic 
Father, is said to have observed twenty thousand 
angels dancing a sarband on the point of a needle ; 
i.e. on the dhat of man, there is a display of mani- 
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fold ^ifai and asma. The angels in the Mdai-Aala 
were not commanded to worship Adam ; for when 
Iblis refused to prostrate himself before Adam, 
saying: “ Thou hast created me out of fire arid 
him out of earth ” {Khcdaq-tana min nari<i/~ 
khalaq taha min tun), God said: '' What has pre¬ 
vented thee from prostrating before him, whom I 
have created with both my hands. What I You 
showed pride or were thou of the Malai-Aala 
{Ma manaaka an tasjada Uma khalaq bi yadia 
astukbarta am kunta minall altn). Excepting the 
malaiala, all angels worshipped Adam, i.e. all 
other Kiyani names are subservient to Adam, who 
is the embodiment of all Kiyani names, Hence 
man has not to worship any particular Kiyani 
name or names ; he is not to worship the god or 
angel of fire, or of air, or of earth, though he 
knows that these are incessantly working out their 
allotted task. Besides each name is a limita¬ 
tion-’' Without keeping the “ named " in view, a 
particular aspect of it cannot be worshipped, If 
the “ unlimited ” and " unnamed ” is in view, the 
worship of it through a particular name will be 
justifiable. But this is impossible in the nature 
of things. The author of Guhkani-Raz says: 

Mussulman gar tn danisli ki httih cKiit 
Bi danisH d<w buih paras lAist 
Agar msishrih ei iin agah gvshH 
dor dtHH-kJtud ponrah g^hihi 
dyd wu dar buth tUa hkul^ fakir 
Badan illai shitd w» dar shara Kafir. 

li tbe UossoJiBAn but knew wh&t is faiib, 
would see tliat faith is idol worship. 

If the polytheist only knew wbat Idols are, 

How would he be wrong; in his reli^n; 

He sees in idols naught but tbe visible creature ; 

Aad that is the reason that be is legally a beaCben. 
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After Jowhat-i-Haba, is the Arsh or the throne 
of God, which encircles the Universe: there are 
four angels bearing this throne- Within the 
cavity of the arsh, there is the Kursi (seat) in the 
form of a square. On this seat, there are the two 
feet of God (glory and grace). From this seat, 
shine forth on the earth, the glory and grace of 
God ; the latter overshadowing the former. Then 
the crystalline sphere which is subject to constant 
changes, hence constant changes in the Universe, 
brought about by this firmament. The succeeding 
names ail culminate in Insamd-Kamil ; the 
developed tree finally ending in the seed from 
which it sprang. 

To put the whole theory in a nutshell: the 
Dhat saw itself in sifai; this was a iajalli (illumina¬ 
tion). The slfat are like the mercurial coating of 
the mirror, This coining into being of illumina¬ 
tion, gave rise to duality. This illumination 
manifests itself as soul—^^en soul saw itself, it 
was mithal, the coating of the mirror of soul was 
body—for there can be no reflection, without a 
coating. When the coating of the body and the 
gaze of the seer disappear, the seer (the Soul) itself 
remains, So also, finally when the Dhat's gaze 
disappears, the soul disappears, and Absolutism 
alone remains. 


CHAPTER VI 
REALITY OF EXISTENCE 


R eality of Existence being the sole theme 
in the Path of a Sufi, we must also note 
that Jami, in his Latsaik, likens the 
Universe with something that consists of accidents 
which all appertain to the Single Substance; and 
this he calls Reality underlying all existence 
according to the author of Fass-iShuaiU. This 
universe, he continues, consists of accidents ail 
pertaining to a single substance, which is the 
Reality underlying all existences. This universe is 
changed and renewed unceasingly at every moment 
and at every breath- Every instant one universe 
is annihilated and another resembling it takes its 
place, though the majority of men do not perceive 
this, as God most glorious has said : '' But they 
are in doubt regarding the new creation.” 

Among Rationalists no one has perceived this 
truth with the exception of the Asharians, who 
recognize it in certain departments of the universe, 
to wit, “ accidents,” as when they say that acci' 
dents exist not for two moments together; and 
also with the exception of the Idealists, called also 
Sophists, who recognize it in all parts of the 
universe, whether substances or accidents. But 
both these sects ate in error in one part of their 
theory. The Asharians are wror^ in asserting the 
existence of numerous substances—other than the 
One Real Being underlying all^ existence—on 

MS 
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which substances, they say, depend the accidents 
which continually change and are renewed. They 
have not grasped the fact that the universe, 
together with ah its parts, is nothing but a number 
of accidents, ever changing and being renewed at 
every breath, and linked together in a single 
substance, and at each instant disappearing and 
being replaced by a similar set. In consequence of 
this rapid succession, the spectator is deceived into 
the belief that the universe is a permanent exist- 
tence. The Asharians themselves declare this when 
expounding the succession of accidents in their 
substances as involving continuous substitution of 
accidents, in such wise that the substances are 
never left wholly void of accidents similar to those 
which have preceded them. In consequence of this 
the spectator is misled into thinking that the 
universe is something constant and unique. 

The ocean does not shrink or vaster grow, 

Thongh the waves ever ebb and ever flow; 

The being of the world's a wave, it lasts 
One moment, and tbe next it has to go. 

In the world, men of insight may discern 
A stream whose currents swirl and su^e and chare, 

And from the force that works within the stream 
The hidden working of the “ Truth " may learn. 

As regards the Sophists, though they are right 
in asserting the ideality of the whole universe, they 
axe wrong in failing to recognize the Real Being 
underlying it, who clothes Himself with the forms 
and accidents of the sensible universe and appears 
to us under the guise of phenomena and multi¬ 
plicity ; likewise in denying any manifestation of 
Real Being in the grades of visible things under the 
guise of these forms and accidents, whereas in 
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truth these accidents and forms are only mani¬ 
fested to outward view by the operation of that 
underlying Real Being. 

Pbilosopb«rs devoid of xt&£oa find 
This world a tnere idea of tbe mifid; 

’Tis aa idea—but they fail to eoe 
The great Idealiat who looxoa behind. 

But the men gifted with spiritual intuition see 
that the Majesty of the " Truth/’ most glorious 
and most exalted, reveals Himself at every breath 
in a fresh revelation; that is to say, He never reveals 
Himself during two consecutive moments under the 
guise of the same phenomena and modes, but every 
moment presents fresh phenomena and modes. 

Tha fonns which clothe exieteaee only stay 
Odo moment, in the next they pass away: 

This subtle point is proven ^ tbe text, 

'' Its faahjon altemCh from day to day.'* 

The root of this mystery lies in the fact that the 
Majesty of the " Truth ” most glorious possesses 
“ namesopposed to one another, some being 
beautiful and some terrible; and these names are 
all in continuous operation, and no cessation of 
such operation is possible for any of them, Thus, 
when one of the contingent substances, through 
the concurrence of the requisite conditions, and the 
absence of opposing conditions, becomes capable of 
receiving the Very Being, the mercy of the Merciful 
takes possession of it, and the Very Being is infused 
into it; and the Very Being thus externalized, 
through being clothed with the effects and proper¬ 
ties of such substances, presents Himself under the 
form of a particular phenomenon, and reveals Him¬ 
self under the guise of this phenomenon. After- 
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wards, by the operation of the terrible Omnipo¬ 
tence which requires the annihilation of all phe¬ 
nomena and all semblance of multiplicity, this 
same substance is stripped of these phenomena. 
At the very moment that it is thus stripped this 
same substance is reclothed with another par¬ 
ticular phenomenon, resembling the preceding one, 

. through the operation of the mercy of the Merciful 
One. The next moment this latter phenomenon 
is annihilated by operation of the terrible Omnipo¬ 
tence, and another phenomenon is formed by the 
mercy of the Merciful One; and so on for as long 
as God wills. Thus, it never happens that the 
Very Being is revealed for two successive moments 
under the guise of the same phenomenon. At 
every moment one universe is annihilated and 
another similar to it takes its place. But he who 
is blinded by these veils, to wit, the constant suc¬ 
cession of similar phenomena and like conditions, 
believes that the xmiverse constantly endures in 
one and the same state, and never varies from 
time to time. 

Tbe glorioue God. whose bounty, mercy, gnce. 

And lovleg'hi&dness all the world embrace. 

At every moment brings e world to n&ufbt. 

And lashions snch another in its place. 

AU gifts soever unto God are due. 

Yet special gifts from spedal " names " ensue; 

At every breath one " name " annlhilatee. 

And one creates all outward things anew. 

The proof that the universe is nothing more than 
a combination of accidents united in a single 
essence, i.e. the “ Truth" or Very Being, lies in 
the fact that when one comes to define the nature 
of existing things these definitions include nothing 
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beyond “ accidents." For example, when one 
defines man as a " rational animal " ; and animal 
as a " growing and sentient body, possessed of the 
faculty of voluntary movement " ; and body as a 
" substance possessing three dimensions " ; and 
substance as an " entity which exists p&r and is 
not inherent in any other subject " ; and entity as 
" an essence possessed of reality and necessary 
being "—all the terms used in these definitions 
come under the category of " accidents," except 
this vague essence which is discerned behind these 
terms. For " rational" signifies an essence endued 
with reason; " that which is growing " signifies 
an essence endued with the faculty of growth; and 
so on. This vague essence is, in fact, the " Truth," 
the Very Being, who is self-existent, and who 
causes all these accidents to exist. And when the 
philosophers allege that these terms do not express 
the differences themselves, but only the invariable 
marks of these differences whereby we express 
them, because it is impossible to express the true 
differences otherwise than by these invariable 
marks or others more recondite still, this assump¬ 
tion is inadmissible and undeserving of serious 
at tention. And even if we admit it as a hypothesis, 
we affirm that whatever is essential in relation to 
special substances is accidental in relation to the 
Very Truth; for though this alleged essential 
quality is part of the essence of a particular sub¬ 
stance, itNis extraneous to the Very Truth upon 
whom it ik dependent. And to say that there 
is any substantial entity other than the One 
Essential Blpng is the height of error, especially 
when the spiritual intuition of the men of truth. 
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which is borrowed from the lamp of prophecy, 
attests the contrary, and when their opponents 
cannot cite any proofs in favour of their own view. 
(" God saith what is true, and directeth man in 
the right path.”) 

Truth is not proved by terms and d em o p strations, 

Nor seen when hidden by concrete relations; 

The “ Canon ” is no " Cure ” for ignorance. 

Kor caa " Deliverance'’ come from “ Indications 

If at each '* Stage ” thy course diverted be 
To diSeient '* Goals ", true goal tbou’lt never see; 

And till the veil is Lifted from thine eyes 
The sun of Truth will never " Rise " for thee. 

Strive to cast ofi the veil, not to augment 
Book-lore: no books will further thy intent. 

The germ of love to God grows not in books; 

Shut up thy books, turn to God repent. 

The coinpletest mask and the densest veils of 
the beauty of the One Real Being axe produced 
by the manifold limitations which are found in the 
outward aspect of Being, and which result from 
His being dothed with the properties and effects 
of the archetypes indwelling in the Divine Know¬ 
ledge, which is the inner side of Being. To those 
blinded by these veils it seems that the archet57pes 
exist in these outward sensible objects, whereas in 
point of fact these outward objects never attain a 
partide of those real archetypes, but are and will 
always continue in their original not-being. What 
exists and is manifested is the ” Truth,” but this 
is only in regard to His being dothed with the 
properties and efiects of the archetypes, and not 
in regard to His condition when bare of all these 
properties ; for in this latter case inwardness and 
concealment are amongst His inherent qualities. 
Consequently, in reality the Very Being never 
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ceases to abide in His Essential Unity, wherein 
He was irom all eternity and wherein He will 
endure to all eternity. But to the vulgar, who are 
blinded by these veils, the Very Being seems to 
be relative and phenomenal, and wearing the form 
of the multiplicity of these properties and effects, 
and He seems manifold to such persons. 

a sea in constant billows rolled, 

'Tis but these billows that we men behold ; 

Sped from within, they rest npon the sea. 

And like a veil its actual form enfold. 

Being's the essence of the Lord of alt 
All things eaist in Him and He in ail; 

This 19 the meaning of the Gnostic phrase, 

" AH thinp are comprehended in the All." 

{When one thing is manifested in another, the 
thing manifested is different from the thing which 
is the theatre of the manifestation—i.e. the thing 
manifested is one thing and its theatre another. 
Moreover, that which is manifested in the theatre 
is the image or form of the thing manifested, not its 
reality or essence. But the case of the Very Being, 
the Absolute, is an exception, all whose manifest¬ 
ations are identical with the theatres wherein they 
are manifested, and in all such theatres He is 
manifested in His own essence. 

They ny, How t This peerless beauty's face 

Within the mirror's heart now fiolda a place ; 

The marvel’s not the face, the marvel is 
Thai it should be at once mirror and face. 

All mirrors in the uoiverse I ween~ 

Di»lay Thy im^e with its radiant 8heen<^ 

Nay, in them eo vast Thy efSuent grace, 

’Tia Thyself, not Thine image, that is seen. 

The “ Truth,"' the Very Being, along with all 
His modes, His attributes, connections, and re¬ 
lations, which constitute the real existence of all 
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beings, is immanent in the real existence of each 
being. Hence it has been said, The AH exists in 
all things." The author of the Gukhan i Raz says : 

'* If you cl«av« tlM Imrt of oao drop of water 
Thm will issue from it a bu&dred pure oceans."' 

Every power and every act manifested as 
proceeding from the theatres of manifestation 
proceed in reality from the “ Truth " manifested 
in these theatres, and not from the theatres them¬ 
selves. The Shaikh (may God be well pleased with 
him) says in the Hikmat i ‘AUyya: " Outward 
existence {'ain) can perform no act of itself; its 
acts are those of its Lord immanent in it; hence 
this outward existence is passive, and action 
cannot be attributed to it.'* Consequently, power 
and action are ascribed to the creature (’abd) 
because of the manifestation of the " Truth' ’ under 
the form of the creature, and not because such 
action is really effected by the creature himself. 
(Read the text: " God hath created thee, both 
thee and the works of thy hands,”) and recognize 
the fact that thy existence, the power, and thine 
actions come from the Majesty of Him who has 
no equal. 

Both powM and being are denied to us, 

Tbe lack of botli is what’s onlained for as; 

Bat since *tU He who lives within our fcnns. 

Both power and actica are ascribed to us. 

Vour " self " is nonexistent, knowis^ one \ 

£>e^ not your actions by yourself are doae; 

Make no wry faces at this wbolesonie truth— 

" Build the wall ere the fresco is began." 

Why vaunt thy " self" before those jealous eyes ? 

Why se^ to deal in this false merchandise f 
Why fe^ to be existent of thyself ^ 

Down with these vain concexta foolish Lies I 
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In this existence there are the two further 
elements, those of Zat and Sifai ; that is The Being 
and Its Attributes, or Tie Essence and Its 
Radiance, as manifested in the working of the 
world. 

The term Dka^, or the Possessor, calls for a 
Sifai, or Attribute. The Sheikhul Ishraq, Sheikh 
Shahabuddin Maqtul, according to the Khaja, 
affirmed that if the Attributes alone are given, and 
nothing is asserted about Dhat, the Dhat entirely 
vanishes. '' A substance is a collection of qualities 
—taste, odour, colour, which in themselves axe 
nothing more than material potentialities.” It is 
the same as the Buddhist idea, which reduces Dhai . 
to a zero. On this ground Imam Ghazzali ignored 
Dhat altogether, and concerned himself entirely 
with Though a theologian of high standing 
and a moralist who has exerted immense influence 
on the morality of Islam—so much so that he has 
been given the title of Hujjat-aUhlam (the proof 
of Islam)—he has yet been called a " sceptical 
philosopher.” 

It is as if the reality is Dhat from an internal 
point of view, and sifai from an external point; as 
if the Dkai, circumscribed within circle after circle, 
shows itself as sifai. It is also a point of contention 
whether God can be called a shay (a thing). A 
shay is that ” about which something could be 
known and of which something could be asserted 
shay becomes Dhai in this sense. In the Quran it 
is written: ” KuUu shayin halikm ilia wajh- 
uliah ”— ” Ever5^ing is liable to annihilation 
except the face of God.” Then the inference is 
that the Dhai of God is a thing, for no exception 
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could be made from a group, except of a thing of its 
own nature. 

But thinkers have, however, given three BaUni 
(Internal) gradations or emanations of God : 
(i) La BisharU-shay, " without condition of any¬ 
thing ” ; (2) BiskarH la Shay, i.e. " with condition 
of nothing " ; and (3) Bi-sharti shay, i,e. “ with 
condition of a thing.’' Shaykh Muhiyyuddin-ibni- 
ul-Arabi asserts that God is not shay, and depends 
for his authority on the Quranic verse: Lay-sa- 
kamisUhili shayun —He is not like the example 
or model of a thing." A shay is that which comes 
under wish, Shaa yashau (the wisher wished). God 
is the wisher and not what is wished. This may 
mean that He is the thing itself. The Shaykh has, 
however, distinctly said: " He is in manifestation " 
and yet not the Dhai of things. " He is He, and 
shay is shay” Ana ana, wa anta anta (I am I and 
thou art thou), i.e. shay has a separate Dhat in 
manifestation. 

In the first case, the Dhat is above all conditions; 
imagination cannot soar up to it. In the second, 
its existence is implied without further assertion. 
In the third, something could be asserted about it. 
'fhe second assertion gave rise to the sect of Muta- 
zilites, founded by Wa^-ibn-id Ata who asserted 
that Dhat is predicateless and rejected separate 
attributes. The assertion of predicates militates 
against the Oneness of God. The predicates are 
His essence itself. The first four suppositions in 
the Dhat, namely, ilm (knowledge), nut (l^ht), 
wujud (existence) and shukud (self-consciousness), 
these are essence itself and not superimposition 
on essence. In manifestation, the attribute of 
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existence was super-imposed by God on the pre¬ 
existing atoms, i.e. on centres in the unlimited 
expanse of consciousness, Nazzam, the disdple 
of Abu Huzal-Ahaf, who flourished in the middle 
of the ninth century, called these by the name of 
zpujub (modes) of the Divine being. These are the 
believers in the Doctrine of Immanence—i.e. that 
DM pervades and permeates the whole creation. 

In the above summations of the predicables 
of attributes, nothing has been said about the 
eternity of an attribute. Only so much is said, that 
it is either hidden or manifest, It is considered 
sufficient to say that in the above gradation of 
Emanations, no reference is to be made to an 
attribute. It is the stage of La W sharH shay — 

without condition of anything." It is called by 
difierent names— Munqainl' 4 sharai (the stage at 
which all indications are dropped), «/ kafur 
(fountain of camphor), i.e. whatever enters into 
camphor becomes camphor itself, Dhat-i'sadij 
(colourless Reality). In that stage attributes them¬ 
selves are unheard of and so nothing can be 
asserted about them. It is only in the fourth stage 
of manifestation that attributes are in evidence, 
and anything can be asserted about them. 

It is said that a companion of the Prophet, 
named Zarrara, asserted that the attributes are 
not eternal. His sect goes by the name of Zarrarins. 
Imam Hambal and the Mutazilites were persecuted 
by the Khaliph of their times for having asserted 
that the Quran (the speech of God) was created, 
i.e. non-eternal. The other Imams asserted that it 
was not created. The assertion of Eternal attri¬ 
butes implied a multiplicity of Gods. The knower, 
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the known and knowledge are one in the stage of 
Dhai, like the painter, the picture and his know¬ 
ledge are one in the Dhat of the person who paints. 

However, the sect of Asharis (founded by Abul- 
Hasan-al-Ashari, 873-935) assert that attributes 
axe not identical with Dhat: nor are they separate 
from it. It is as if the attributes cannot be com¬ 
pared to anything. There can be no via media ; 
God is the ultimate necessary existence, who carries 
His attributes in His own being, and whose existence 
and essence are identical. Their tenets are as 
follows: (i) The essence ranks first, the attributes 
come next; (2) the essence is self-existing and the 
attributes depend on the essence; (3) the essence 
is unity and the attributes display diversity; (4) the 
essence has self-consciousness, the attributes have 
none; (5) the essence is always hidden, the attributes 
are sometimes hidden and sometimes manifest; (6) 
the attributes must be in thdr proper locality; 
(7) the manifestation of one attribute conflicts with 
or suppresses the manifestation of another. 

The question is often asked whether the Dhai of 
God is the same as the Dhat of the created- In the 
85th Sura {Al Buruf) God swears by the dhais of the 
Constellation of the Zodiacs, so the Dhai of God is 
difierent from that of the abd (created). 

In manifestation the two are different and the 
Quran used the words most easily understood by 
the people. But there can be no two Dhats, any 
more than there can be two swords in a scabbard. 
The Dhat of the creature is the rupee of the juggler, 
who takes up a disc of broken pottery, throws it 
up in the air, and brings down for the bystander 
the real rupee of silver. 
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In maniiesting Himself througli His ovm ideas 
{Ayai^^ the Dhat of the Creator becomes kno^vn as 
the Dhat of the created. In the non-manifest state, 
there is one Dhai ; but in manifestation it is knovm 
as the incalculably immense number of Dhat^ of 
the created, 

Hamid-uddin-i-Naguri (Nagoreof Rajputana) has 
said * 

Zi datya gun gun bctr anuid 

Zi bay rangai cAwfi amad 

Ghaki dm kisnMt’X-Layla furrm shud 
Ghahi dm tourm-i’Mujnu bar atnad- 

In the ocean, innumerable waves of different col¬ 
ours arise, , . > 

' Aoa from oam^lessaoss assumo a namo 
$oiQetiis«« in the g&rb of Mftjnua 
Ajid sometimes ia the shape of Layla. 

The identity of the Ocean and waves is real 
identity, and the dissimilarity is only phenomenal. 

A controversy as to the creation or eternity of 
the Quran {Kalami Lafzi or Kalam~i~Nafs%) rages 
round the throne of AI Maraun; and many were 
the tortures inflicted by the Mihna (Inquisition) on 
those who denied the eternity of the Quran. It was 
said that the attributes were, in the first place, 
either Jalali (majestic) or Jamaii (beautiful); that 
when the Jalali attributes appear all manifestations 
recede into nothingness, and when JawaH attri¬ 
butes are in evidence, the beautiful world comes 
into being. The first is ianzih (getting rid of 
phenomena] and the second is tasUh (assuming of 
the same). Something like this is found in the 
philosophy of Zoaraster {Zardusht), who asserted 
that good and evil are the primary manifestations 
of the Drity [Yezdan). They were called Ormuzd 
and Ahriman. The Persian Mpnists, i.e. the Magi 
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who, guided by a rising star, were led out in search 
of the birthplace of Christ, were true Muwahhids 
(i.e. Unitarians). Some of the followers of Zoar- 
aster construed these to be two gods and they were 
called the Zindiqs, i.e. those who did not pay 
regard to rank. The Zarwanians alone remained 
true to their colours. 

However, the Jalali and Jamali attributes are in 
evidence in the Cult of Islam. Again, the attri¬ 
butes may be “ personal “ relational "or “ ver¬ 
bal ” : the first are like Pure, Sacred, Living; the 
second are those that involve the manifestation of 
an attribute, like Creator, Destroyer; and the 
third are those that show action, like Providence, 
etc. So far the philosophical aspect of dkat and 
sifat has been based on the teaching of the ijuran ; 
the philosophers speculated and theorized on the 
doubtful verses of the Quran {Ayai 4 -MuUishabi~ 
ka^). Some of the verses have been mentioned 
above, others are the following i 

For God b in the East and West so wherever thou 
tumest thy face, there is the face of God.— 

Baqara (Chap. ii. 128). 

Really God surrounds everything,— Sarat^un 
(Chap. V? 116). 

God is with you wherever you are,— Swrai-u-l Hadid 
(Chap. ii. 5). 

We are nearer to man than bis jugular vein,— Swai-%d^ 
Waqiya (Chap, xxvii, 78)- 

I am in your individuality, but you do not observe.— 
Swat’Udh-bharayai (Chap. xxvi. 19). 

He is the first and the last—the apparent and the real— 
and He knows everything.— SuraUur-Rahman (Chap, 
xxvii. 36). 

God is the light of the heavens and the earth, etc. 
{Surai-ul-Anfal) (Chap. viii. 18). 
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The Quran is fuJl of the attributes of God, such 
as speech, seeing, hearing, knowing, etc. The best 
definitions given are all negative; indeed, as in the 
definition of a point, nothing could be positive. 
The Raima, or the first article of the Moslem faith, 
asserts: There is no allaJi, but Allah." The 

word Allah " is from aUdah. Ilah is simply ” that 
which is worthy of worship.” So the Kalima 
means "there is no one worthy of worship excepting 
the One who is worthy of worship.” Some people 
worship several things, some worship anything and 
everything that are bdieved to help them in the 
realization of their objects. Some worship their 
good selves; some have, in the words of Bacon, 
” the idols of the market-place, the idols of the 
forum, the idols of the cave and the idols of the 
theatre to worship.'' Some worship the phenomena 
of the Universe. The Moslem Kalima declares 
that none of these are worthy of worship. These 
are all transient, illusory appearances. The one 
deserving of worship is the God on whom these 
depend; and this he testifies as in evidence 
{shahada), unlike the Jewish Kalima [Shema Israil) 
where the testimony is of the ear: " Hear, 0 
Israel, Jehovah, our Elohim, is one Jehovah.” 

Again, the Sura, which is the quintessence of the 
Quran {Surat^l-lhklad), gives negative definitions. 
God is Ahad, i.e. His Dhat is homogeneous. Here 
He is not wahid, if that means one as opposed to 
two, three and any other number—implying con¬ 
trast and comparison—but He is Ahad. A pile of 
grain of the same species illustrates the nature of 
Ahad ; where His Dkat is concerned it is homo¬ 
geneity, or, more correctly, oneness of homogeneity. 
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Heterogeneity is in manifestation- Then he is 
Santad (independent). Everything depends on 
Him; He does not depend on anj^hing. Though 
positive in appearance, these are really negative in 
nature. Also the sa3dng, " He is un-begetting and 
imbegotten/’ is obviously negative in nature. It 
is the same as the definition of a point—out of 
which the whole world is formed- 

The mystery of existence having thus compre¬ 
hended, the Sufi is now surer of his ground and it is 
now his endeavour “ to lose himself in the maze of 
the Divine Attributes " and become absorbed in it. 
For that purpose he either places himself in the 
hands of a Spiritual Guide, or in the early stages 
endeavours himself by Recitation and Meditation. 

When he goes to a Mur skid, Pir or the Spiritual 
Guide, it is further explained to him that having 
understood his place in the Creation he should now 
appreciate the Means and Methods by which he 
could make his ** Upward Flight into the Region of 
the Supreme Radiance.” 

He is now told that out of the outer elements of 
the world finer and noble elements styled as 
" Worthy Elements ” are to be met. There are 
ten of these, five belonging to the realm of the 
Supreme Authority and five relative to the Creation. 

In the way of the Sufi, it is made clear to him 
that the five of the Worthy Elements belonging to 
the Sphere of Authority are those of the Mind, the 
Soul, the Secret, the Hidden and the Most Hidden. 
Their stations are in the region of the throne of the 
Most High associated as it is with the Zone of 
Nothingness. 

God has placed these Worthy Elements at certain 
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points in man's body which, dne to the materialistic 
entai^lements of his fashioning, he had forgotten 
till, through the benign influence of a virtuous 
spiritual guide, he becomes aware of their existence 
there once again, and his Elements incline towards 
origin. 

The five Worthy Elements belonging to the 
Sphere of Creation are those of the Self, the Wind, 
the Water, the Fire and the Earth. The stations 
of each of the Worthy Elements belonging to the 
Sphere of Creation are centred in each of the five 
Worthy Elements of the Sphere of Authority: as 
the Self in Mind, Wind in Soul, Water in Secret, 
Fire in Hidden and Earth in Most Hidden. 

Each of these Worthy Elements has its own 
Colour, such as that of Mind is Yellow, Soul is Red, 
Secret is White, Hidden is Black and Most Hidden 
is Green. Also each of them is under the guidance 
of different Prophets, each as Mind is under the 
feet of Adam, Soul is under the feet of Noah, and 
Abraham; Secret under that of Moses, Hidden 
under Jesus, and the Most Hidden under the feet 
of the Prophet Moharaed. 

The Great Leaders of the Sufi Order have 
devised three chief methods of the subjugation of 
these Worthy Elements. 

The First Method is by way of Zikr, or the 
recitation of the name of Allah, in the manner of 
Positive and Negative repetition. 

The manner in which it is to be performed is that 
the tongue should touch the palate of the mouth, all 
outside thought is to be banished from the mind, 
and the visage of the Sheikh, or the Spiritual 
Guide, is to be concentrated upon. 
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The name Allah, Allah, Allah, is to be repeated, 
thus in harmony with the action of the heart, 
situated as it is two fingers' breadth below the left 
nipple. 

Meaning and the Significance of this Repetition 
should be in the mind's eye during the process, 
inasmuch as the Sufi should consider himself 
reciting the Holy Name of One which is replete 
with the most perfect attributes upon whom the 
recitator has unshakable belief. This practice of 
Repetition is to be continued till the Purity Spot 
in the Worthy Element of the Mind becomes 
Responsive and is filled with the Divine Radiance. 

After this Responsiveness of the other Purity 
Spots of the Worthy Elements is to be sought by 
means of like endeavours till each becomes Radiant. 
Their various Stations in the human body being : 
Soul stationed below the right nipple, Secret 
stationed two fingers' breadth from the left nipple 
towards the centre of the chest, the station of 
Hidden being two fingers' breadth from the right- 
nipple towards the middle of the chest, then the 
Most Hidden, which is stationed in the centre of 
the chest, till the Five Worthy Elements become 
Responsive. The last two, for which effort is to 
be made, are those of Breath and the Entire Body. 

When each of the Purity Spots of the Worthy 
Elements is being purified, governed as each is 
by a Messenger of God, as each Spot becomes 
Responsive through constant meditation and 
recitation of Allah’s Name and Attributes, the Sufi 
becomes associated with the spiritual radiance of 
those Prophets under which each Spot operates. 

Thus, for example: when his Purity Spot 
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belonging to the Mind has become Responsive 
through the medium of Adam's Spirituality, such 
a person is called Adamiul Mashrub, or Sectary of 
Adam, with the result that at that stage all the 
actions of the Wayfarer and all activities around 
him become void in his eyes, and beyond seeing and 
perceiving the Actions of the Essential Truths 
nothing can be distinguished by him. 

Like the previous one the Wayfarer having 
placed his spiritual attention before that of the 
Prophet Mohamed, endeavour to have his Spot of 
Soul made Responsive by the above-mentioned 
recitation and meditation, and as that is under the 
guidance of Noah and Abraham, upon attainment 
thereof the Wayfarer is called Ibrahimul Mashrub, 
or Sectary of Abraham. In the same manner the 
various Spots are illuminated, so that as he 
advances from the Spot of Soul to Secret, Hidden 
and the Most Hidden, he is variously styled as the 
Sectary of Moses, Jesus, and ultimately the 
Votary of the Prophet Mohamed. 

Another Recitation of Negative and Affirmative 
Repetition consists of the sentence— laaixra 
ILLAAL'LAK— There is no God, except God. It is 
to be performed by withholding the breath and, in 
Spiritual Imagination, sa3dng— laiaixha —There 
is no God—stretching the formula from the navel 
to the crown of the head, then spiritually uttering 
the word illa, meaning Except ”, on the right- 
hand side of the chest, then carrying the movement 
over to the left side finishing the Spiritual Imagina¬ 
tion by uttering the phrase —allah— God as the 
process terminates at the point where his heart is 
situated. It should be accompanied with a living 
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realisation of the whole Negative and Affirmative 
conception in relation to all those Purity Spots 
which are mentioned above: in tune with the 
feeling that God's gracious Omnipotence pervades 
in all that is and all that has been and all that shall 
be and that he, the Wayfarer, seeks nothing from 
this contemplation out of the love and nearness to 
Him. 

With constant and continual practice of this 
method, the withholding of breath aids concentra¬ 
tion on higher aspects of Spirituality. Further¬ 
more, the usual number of recitation is odd 
numbers, so that if the thoughts of worldly affairs 
are not successfully banished and concentration is 
not secured, even by such a small number as 
twenty-one, then, according to Khaja Abdul 
Khaliq Ghazdawani, the process must be repeated. 

The next Method is Meditation: which means 
the forgetfulness of all else beside God and intense 
Remembrance of God. This could be performed 
when not in the presence of one's Spiritual Guide. 
Another Path of this is through the Spiritual 
medium of a Spiritual Guide, in whose presence, 
Contemplation, Meditation and Recitation may be 
performed with utmost respect and belief in the 
Guide's advice and help in order to attain the 
Nearness of the Most Supreme Radiance. This 
method is considered the most effective, the easiest 
Path and is called Co-operative Approach. 

Moraqibah or Contemplation, too, is performed 
for the purification of the Spot of Heart which 
constitutes the attainment of the Lesser Saintship. 
In it one sees the Reflection of God's Attributes, 
there is complete passing away of all attachment 
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from mundane and worldly affairs and thoughts, 
a state of oblivion is arrived at. 

The Greater Saintship—Wallayat Kubra—is 
attained by spiritual efforts beyond the cultivation 
of the above-mentioned Lesser Saintship. Its zone 
consists of three circles and a crescent. The con¬ 
ception in this endeavour is based on the assump¬ 
tion of Divine Love: "Whoso Loves Me I Love 
him.” 

By dint of much concentration, Recitation and 
Meditation, the Lesser Saint enters the first, the 
outer circle and works his meditative way inwards 
to the second inner circle, then to the innermost 
third circle and finally to the Crescent 2 one of 
Divine Love, in which he secs nothing but love of 
what he sought and thereby is wrapped in rapture 
of the love and devotion of his Goi. This stage 
is known to have been attained by the Divine 
Messengers. 

The next stage is the Angelic Saintship, in which 
only those Purity Spots which are associated with 
things of No-Matter.” Herein, too. Concentra¬ 
tion, Recitation and Meditation guides the Sufi in 
the Paths. As intense devotion to prayer is 
beneficial to the progress and ascent it is impossible 
that the Wayfarer may be vouchsafed the sight of 
angels. And in this High Saintship, as this Angelic 
Degree is termed, Unknown Mysteries and Secrets 
are made known : ” The Hidden and the Mani« 
fested ” becomes dearer to his mind’s eye. Due to 
the Nearer Approach that earlier spiritual pro¬ 
pensity of impatience to percdve the Object of 
Sufi Adoration is banished. The Mind assumed a 
more restful attitude. The light is nearer. 
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Two more degrees have to be attained before the 
Circle of the Essence of the Divine Power can be 
approached. In this Circle the human perception 
of the wayfarer is staggered with the radiance of 
the Cause of All, the secrets of Hana and Baga, or 
the mysteries of what passes away and what shall 
always remain are revealed to him. 

Later follow the Circles revealing the innermost 
radiance of the Quran and the real meaning of 
worship, till finally the circle of the Reality of All 
Reality is attained. 

There are, however, other spheres for the journey 
of the wayfarer: inasmuch as the Radiance of 
names and attributes of the Divine Power are 
reflected into two groups of Messengers, that is in 
Moses and Abraham and his successors. The next 
two Circles to be passed are especially sublime as 
they relate to the influence and guidance of the 
Prophet Mohamed. 

Belief is also entertained that the souls of 
departed saints visit the graves where thwr 
material remains were entered : so that the way¬ 
farer, by blessing such souls, may receive spiritual 
guidance from the deceased saints by means of 
meditation. The practice, however, should not be 
confused with Grave-Worship, for in Sufism 
worship is only intended for One God and to no 
man excepting the Prophet Mohamed. 

Hadrat MouJana Shah Ahmed Said writes in 
his Arbaay Anhar that the first leader of the Jilana 
Order of the Sufis was Syed Abu Mohamed Mohay- 
5mddin Abdul Qadir Jilana, born in 471 a.h. and 
died in 561 a.h. at the age of ninety years. 

The Jilana Wayfarer, \inlike the Naqshbundi, is 
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advised to recite in a loud voice the names and 
attributes of God. The method is two-fold ; the 
recitation of God’s name and the recitation of 
negative and affirmative repetition. 

The former is divided into four manners, the 
first being the recitation of the words, Allah, Allah, 
Allah—God, God, God—with utmost vigour and 
zeal, in a loud voice, till he becomes out of breath. 
Then he should tarry awhile and after regaining 
his breath the wayfarer should begin the recitation 
in the same way, and continue the process. 

The second manner is that he should repeat the 
word " Allah ” once over his right knee and then 
over his left knee while sitting in a knee-folded 
attitude of prayer. 

In the third manner he sho\ild proclaim the 
name of Allah in a loud voice once over his right 
knee, then over his left knee, and the third over 
where his heart is situated, sitting, as he may be 
during the process, with his legs folded. 

Finally, in the fourth manner, the wayfarer 
should recite the name of Allah once over his right 
knee, then over his left knee, and again over where 
his heart is and the fourth Darh, or Impact, should ‘ 
be vigorously pronounced just in front of himself. 

In the practice of Negative and Affirmative 
Recitation, the wayfarer should close his eyes, 
facing Mecca-ward, then begin the recitation of the 
sentence: iaillaha illaallah— “ There is no 
God except God ” by starting the phrase laillaha 
—“ There is no God—“ from the navel bring 
it up to his right side when illa —except—is to be 
uttered, and finally ALtAH, to be carried to the left 
side where the heart is, and finished at that point. 
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It is necessary, however, to concentrate upon the 
inner meaning of the Negative of all that is not 
God and in Affirmative of God's Existence. 

Between this Order and that of Chishtia there 
is practically no difference, and its ori^ is traced 
from Syedna Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet 
Mohamed. 

The recitation in these manners, uttered in a 
louder voice, is considered to be conducive of 
concentration, so that the voice of the Wa3ffarer 
should drown all other external voices and sounds 
that detract the attention; and it is further 
recommended that after the prayers of morning 
and late afternoon, the Brothers of the Order 
should sit in a circle in order to perform this 
recitation in a loud voice in the presence of their 
Spiritual Guide. 

Another spiritual exercise consists of reciting 
mutely: AUahoSami, AUaho-Basur, Allaho- 
AlUem .—God hears, God sees, God knows all. 
The Suff should commence with the first name at 
the point of the navel, carrying the next name to 
the chest upward and finishing towards the sky 
with his head upraised. The process is to be 
repeated in its reverse direction and finished at the 
navd with the order of the names reversed. The 
spiritual excellence is reached through continual 
Meditation and Recitation of the above Methods. 



CHAPTER VII 
THE SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCES 


If I uy thAt tlM beloved invisible to the eye, 
it nill be UBtne I 

If I say tbat it ia perceptible to every eye, 
it will be untne l 

The six diffiensioDS are radiant with Love’s glory. 

But if I say that He complexions at a given point; 
it will M tintme t 

D uring this progress of the Sufi on the 
Way, various Feelings surround the Way¬ 
farer, at times he loses himself entirely, 
at other times lie perceives nothing but The Divine 
Essence, at others his speech takes allegorical 
terminology. But he still retains a perception of the 
human ego; and through his spiritual experiences 
conceives his immortality and freedom from what 
is earthly and, as the Masnavi puts it, falsehood. 

To the Moslem school of Fusi thought, in the 
words of the most celebrated modern thinkers of 
Islam, Mohamed Iqbal, the ego is a simple, indi¬ 
visible and immutable soul-substance, entirely 
different from the group of our mental states and 
unaffected by the passage of time. Our conscious 
experience is a unity, because our mental states are 
related as so many qualities to this simple sub¬ 
stance which persists unchanged during the flux 
of its qualities. My recognition of you is possible 
only if I persist unchanged between the original 
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perception and tlie present act of memory. The 
interest of this school, however, was not so much 
psychological as metaphysical. But whether we 
take the soul-entity as an explanation of the facts 
of our conscious experience, or as a basis for 
immortality, I am afraid it serves neither psycho¬ 
logical nor metaphysical interest. Kant's fallacies 
of pure reason are well-known to the student of 
inodem philosophy. The “ I think,” which accom¬ 
panies every thought is, accordii^ to Kant, a 
purely formal condition of thought, and the 
transition from a purely formal condition of 
thought to ontological substance is logically 
illegitimate. Even apart from Kant’s way of 
looking at the subject of experience, the indi¬ 
visibility of a substance does not prove its in¬ 
destructibility ; for the indivisible substance, as 
Kant himself remarks, may gradually disappear 
into nothingness like an intensive quality or cease 
to exist all of a sudden, Nor can this static view of 
substance serve any psychological interest. In the 
first place, it is di^cult to regard the elements of 
our conscious experience as qualities of a soul- 
substance in the sense in which, for instance, the 
weight of a physical body is the quality of that 
body. Observation reveals experience to be par¬ 
ticular acts of reference, and as such they possess 
a specific being of thdr own. They constitute, as 
Laird acutely remarks, ” a new world and not 
merely new features in an old world.” Secondly, 
even if we regard experiences as qualities, we 
cannot discover how they inhere in the soul- 
substance. Thus we see that our conscious 
experience can give us no clue to the ego regarded 
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as a soul-substaace ; for by hypothesis the soul- 
substance does not reveal itself in experience. 
And it may further be pointed out that in view of 
the improbability of different soul-substances 
controllhig: the same body at different times, the 
theory can offer no adequate explanation of such 
phenomena as alternate personality, formerly 
explained by the temporary possession of the body 
by evil spirits. 

Yet the interpretation of our conscious experi¬ 
ence is the only road by which we can reach the 
ego, if at all. Let us, therefore, turn to modem 
psychology and see what light it throws on the 
nature of the ego. Wmiam James conceives 
consciousness as “ a stream of thought ”—a con¬ 
scious flow of changes with a felt continuity. He 
finds a kind of gregarious principle working in our 
experiences which have, as it were, hooks on 
them, and thereby catch up one another in the 
flow of mental life. The ego consists of the 
feelings of personal life, and is, as such, part of the 
system of thought-. Every pulse of thought, present 
or perishing, is an indivisible unity which knows 
and recollects. The appropriation of the passing 
pulse by the present pulse of thought, and that of 
the present by its successor, is the ego. This 
description of our mental life is extremely ingenious; 
but not, 1 venture to think, true to consciousness 
as we find it in ourselves. Consciousness is 
something single, presupposed in all mental life, 
and not bits of consciousness, mutually reporting 
to one another. This view of consciousness, far 
from giving us any clue to the ego, entirely ignores 
the relatively permanent element in experience. 
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There is no continuity of being between the passing 
thoughts. When one of these is present, the other 
has totally disappeared; and how can the passing 
thought, which is irrevocably lost, be known and 
appropriated by the present thought ? I do not 
mean to say that the ego is over and above the 
mutually penetrating multiplicity we call experi¬ 
ence. Inner experience is the ego at work. We 
appreciate the ego itself in the act of perceiving, 
judging, and willing. The life of the ego is a kind 
of tension caused by the ego invading the environ¬ 
ment and the environment invading the ego, The 
ego does not stand outside this arena of mutual 
invasion. It is present in it as a directive energy 
and is formed and disciplined by its own experi¬ 
ence. The Quran is clear on this directive function 
of the ego: 

" And they ask thee of the soul. Say: the soul pro- 
ceedeth from my Lord's Amr (Command) : hut of know¬ 
ledge, only a little to you is given," (17: 87). 

In order to understand the meaning of the word 
" Afnr ”, we must remember the distinction which 
the Quran draws between ” Amr” and ” Kkalq.” 
It has two words ” Khalq " and ” Amr” to express 
the two in which the creative activity of God 
reveals itself to us. ” Khalq '' is creation; ” Amr " 
is direction. As the Quran says : ” To Him belong 
creation and direction." The verse quoted above 
means that the essential nature of the soul is 
directive, as it proceeds from the directive energy 
of God; though we do not know how Divine 
” Amr” functions as ego-unities. The personal 
pronoun used in the expression ” Kabhi " (" My 
Lord ”) throws further light on the nature and 
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behaviour of the ego. It is meant to suggest that 
the soul must be taken as something individual and 
specific, with all the variations in the range, 
balance and efiectiveness of its unity. “ Every 
man acteth after his own maimer : but your Lord 
well knoweth who is best guided in his path/’ Thus 
my real personality is not a thing, it is an act. My 
experience is only a series of acts, mutually 
referring to one another, and held together by the 
unity of a directive purpose. My whole reality 
lies in my directive attitude. You cannot perceive 
me like a thing in space, or a set of experiences in 
temporal order ; you must interpret, understand 
and appreciate me in my judgments, in my will- 
attitudes, aims and aspirations. 

The next question is : how does the ego emerge 
within the spatio-temporal order ? The teaching 
of the Quran is perfectly clear on this point: 

" Now of fine clay have We created man : There We 
placed him, a moist germ, in a safe abode; then made We 
the moist germ a clot of blood: then niade the clotted 
blood into a piece of flesh ; then made the piece of flesh 
into bones: and We clothed the bones with flesh: tk 4 n 
broughi forth man of yet another ntahe. 

Blessed, therefore, the God—the most excellent of 
makers." (23: 13-14.) 

The yet another make " of man develops on 
the basis of physical organism—that colony of 
sub-egos through which a profounder Ego con¬ 
stantly acts on me, and thus permits me to build 
up a systematic unity of experience. Are then the 
soul and its organism two things independent of 
each other, though somehow mysteriously united ? 
I am inclined to think that the hypothesis of 
matter as an independent existence is perfectly 
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gratuitous. It can only be justified on the ground 
of our sensation of which matter is supposed to 
be at least a part cause, other than myself. This 
something other than myself is supposed to 
possess certain qualities, called primary, which 
correspond to certain sensations in me; and I 
justify my belief in those qualities on the ground 
that the cause must have some resemblance with 
the efiect. But there need be no resemblance be^ 
tween cause and effect. If my success in life causes 
misery to another man, my success and his misery 
have no resemblance to each other. Yet everyday 
experience and physical science proceed on the 
assumption of an independent existence of matter. 
Let us, therefore, provisionally assume that body 
and soul are two mutually independent, yet in 
some mysterious way unit^ things. However, if 
they are mutally independent and do not affect 
each other, then the changes of both run on 
exactly parallel lines, owing to some kind of pre^ 
established harmony, as Leibnitz thought. This 
reduces the soul to a merely passive spectator of 
the happenings of the body. If, on the other hand, 
we suppose them to affect each other, then we 
cannot find any observable facts to show how and 
where exactly their inter-action takes place, and 
which of the two takes the initiative. The soul is 
an organ of the body which exploits it for physio¬ 
logical purposes, or the body is an instrument of 
the soul, are equally true propositions on the 
theory of inter-action, Lange's theory of emotion 
tends to show that the body takes the initiative in 
the act of inter-action. There are, however, facts 
to contradict this theory, and it is not possible 
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to detail these facts here. Suffice it to indicate 
that even if the body takes the initiative, the mind 
does enter as a consenting factor at a definite stage 
in the development of emotion, and this is equally 
true of other external stimuli which are constantly 
working on the mind. Whether an emotion will 
grow further, or that a stimulus will continue to 
work, depends on my attending to it. It is the 
mind’s consent which eventually decides the fate 
of an emotion or a stimulus. 

Thus parallelism and inter-action are both 
unsatisfactory. Yet mind and body become one in 
action. When I take up a book from my table, my 
act is single and indivisible. It is impossible to 
draw a line of cleavage between the share of the 
body and that of the mind in this act. Somehow 
they must belong to the same system, and according 
to the Quran they do belong to the same system. 
“ To Him belong ‘ Khalq ’ creation and ' Amr ' 
(direction)/' How is su^ffi a thing conceivable? 
We have seen that the body is not a thing situated 
in an absolute void; it is a system of events or 
acts. The system of experience we call soul or ego 
is also a syst^ of acts. This does not obliterate 
the distinction of soul and body; it only brings 
them closer to each other. The characteristic of 
the ego is spontaneity; the acts composing the 
body repeat themselves. The body is accumulated 
action or habit of the soul; and as such undetach- 
able from it. It is a pennanent element of con¬ 
sciousness which, in view of this permanent 
element, appears from the outside as something 
stable. What then is matter ? A colony of egos 
of a low order out of which emerge finite life and 
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consciousness of a higher order, when their associa¬ 
tion and inter-action reach a certain degree of 
complexity. It is the world reaching the point 
of self-guidance wherein the ultimate Reality, 
perhaps, reveals its secret, and furnishes a clue to 
its ultimate nature. The fact that the higher 
emerges out of the lower does not rob the higher of 
its worth and dignity. It is not the origin of a 
thing that matters; it is the capacity, the signi¬ 
ficance, and the final reach of the emergent that 
matters. Even if we regard the basis of soul-life 
as purely physical, it by no means follows that the 
emergent can be resolved into what has condi¬ 
tioned its birth and growth. The emergent, as the 
advocates of the Emergent Evolution teach us, 
is an unforseeable and novel fact on its own plane 
of being, and cannot be explained mechanistically. 
Indeed the evolution of life shows that though in 
the beginning the mental is dominated by the 
physic^, the mental, as it grows in power, tends to 
dominate the ph5^ical and may eventually rise to 
a position of complete independence. Nor is there 
such a thing as a purely physical level in the sense 
of possessing a materiality, elementally incapable 
of evolving the creative sjmthesis we call life and 
mind, and needing a transcendental Deity to 
impregnate it with the sentient and the mental. 
The Ultimate Ego that makes the emergent 
emerge is immanent in nature, and is described by 
the Quran as “ the First and the Last the 
visible and the invisible.” 

This view of the matter raises a very important 
question. We have seen that the ego is not some¬ 
thing rigid. It organises itself in time, and is 
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fonned and disciplined by its own experience, It 
is further dear that streams of causality flow into 
it from Nature and from it to Nature. Does the 
^0 then determine its own activity ? If so, how 
is the self-determination of the ego related to the 
determinism of the spatio-temporal order? Is 
personal causality a special kind of causality, or 
only a disguised form of the mechanism of Nature ? 
It is daimed that the two kinds of determinism 
are not mutually exclusive and that the scientific 
method is equally applicable to human action. 
The human act of deliberation is understood to be 
a conflict of motives wliich are conceived, not as 
the ego's own present or inherited tendencies of 
action or inaction, but as so many external forces 
fighting one another, gladiator-like, on the arena 
of the mind, Yet the final choice is regarded as a 
'act determined by the strongest force, and not by 
' the resultant of contending motives, like a purely 
physical efiect. The view that ego-activity is a 
succession of thoughts and ideas, ultimately 
i>fsolvable to units of sensations, is only another 
fo^ of atomic materialism which forms the basis 
of^odem science. Such a view could not raise a 
presumption in favour of a mechanistic 
interpretation of consciousness. This newer psych¬ 
ology teaches us that a careful study of intelligent 
behaviour disdoses the fact of “ insight over 
and above the mere succession of sensations. This 
“ insight" is the ego's appreciation of temporal, 
spatial, and causal relation of things—the choice, 
that is to say, of data, in a complex whole, in view 
of the goal or purpose which the ego has set before 
itself for the time being. It is the sense of striving 
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in the experience of purposive action and the 
success which I actually achieve in reaching my 
" ends ” that convince me of my efficiency as a 
personal cause. The essential feature of a pur¬ 
posive act is its vision of a future situation which 
does not appear to admit any explanation in terms 
of Physiology. The truth is that the causal chain 
wherein we try to find a place for the ego is itself 
an artificial construction of the ego for its own 
purposes. The ego is called upon to live in a 
complex environment, and he cannot maintain his 
life in it without reducing it to a system which 
would give him some kind of assurance as to the 
behaviour of things around him. The view of his 
environment as a system of cause and effect is thus 
an indispensable instrument of the ego, and not a 
final expression of the nature of Re^ty. Indeed, 
in interpreting Nature in this way the ego under¬ 
stands and masters its environment, and thereby 
acquires and amplifies its freedom. 

Thus the element of guidance and directive 
control in the ego's activity clearly shows that the 
^0 is a free personal causality. He shares in the 
life and freedom of the Ultimate Ego who, by 
permitting the emergence of a finite ego, capable 
of private initiative, has limited this freedom of 
His own free will. This freedom of consdoxis 
behaviour follows from the view of ego-activity 
which the Quran takes, There are verses which 
are unmistakably clear on this point: 

“ And say : The truth is from your Lord : Let him, 
then who believe; and let him who will, be an un¬ 
believer." (i8. a8.) 

“ If ye do well to your own behoof will ye do well: and 
if ye do evil against yourselves will ye do it." (17. 7.) 
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Indeed Islam recc^izes a very important fact 
of human psychology, i.e. the rise and fall of the 
power to act freely, and is anxious to retain the 
power to act freely as a constant and undiminished 
factor in the life of the ego. The timing of the 
daily prayer which according to the Quran restores 

self-possession ” to the ego by bringing it into 
closer touch with the ultimate source of life and 
freedom, is intended to save the ego from the 
mechanizing effects of sleep and business. Prayer 
in Islam is the ego’s escape from mechanism to 
freedom. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the idea of 
destiny nms throughout the Quran. This point 
is worth considering, more especially because 
Spengler in his Decline of the West seems to think 
that Islam amounts to a complete negation of the 
ego. I have already explained to you my view of 
Taqdir (destiny) as we find it in the Quran. As 
Spengler liims^ points out, there are two ways of 
making the world our own. The one is intellectual; 
the other for want of a better expression, we may 
call vital. The intellectual way consists in under¬ 
standing the world as a rigid system of cause and 
effect. The vital is the absolute acceptance of the 
inevitable necessity of life, regarded as a whole 
which in evolving its inner richness creates serial 
time. This vital way of appropriatii^ the universe 
is what the Quran describes as “ I man.” Iman is 
not merely a passive belief in one or more proposi¬ 
tions of a certain kind: it is living assurance 
begotten of a rare experience. Strong personalities 
alone are capable of rising to this experience and 
the higher “ Fatalism " implied in it. Napoleon is 
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reported to have said : “ I am a thing, not a per¬ 
son.” This is one way in which unitive experience 
expresses itself- In the history of religious 
experience in Islam which, according to the 
Prophet, consists in the " creation of Divine 
attributes in man,” this experience has found 
expression in such phrases as : ” I am the creative 
truth,” (Hallaj), *' I am destiny ” (Muawiya), " I 
am the speaking Quran,” (AZt), '‘Glory to me” 
{Ba Yazid). In the higher Sufism of Islam unitive 
experience is not the finite ego effacing its own 
indentity by some sort of absorption into the 
Infinite Ego ; it is rather the Infinite passing into 
the loving embrace of the finite. As Rumi says : 

" Divine knowledge is lost in the knowledge of the saint I 
And how b it possible for people to believe in such a thing ? ” 

The fatalism implied in this attitude is not 
negation of the ego as Spengler seems to think ; it 
is life and boundless power which recognizes no 
obstruction, and can make a man calmly offer his 
prayers when bullets are showering around him. 

But is it not true, you will say, that a most 
degrading type of Fatalism has prevailed in the 
world of Islam for many centuries ? This is true, 
and has a history behind it which requires separate 
treatment. It is sufficient here to indicate that the 
kind of Fatalism wliich the European critics of 
Islam sum up in the word Qismat was due partly 
to philosophical thought, partly to political ex¬ 
pediency, and partly to the gradually diminishing 
force of the life-impulse, which Islam originally 
imparted to its followers. Philosophy, searchii^ 
for the meaning of cause as applied to God, and 
taking time as the essence of the relation between 
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cause and effect, could not but reack tte notion 
of a transcendent God, prior to the universe, 
and operating upon it from without. God was 
thus conceived as the last link in the chain of 
causation, and consequently the real author of all 
that happens in the \iniverse. Now the practical 
materialism of the opportunist Omayyad rulers of 
Damascus needed a peg on which to hang their 
misdeeds at Kerbala, and to secure the fruits of 
Amir Muaqi3^'s revolt against the possibilities of 
a popular rebellion- Mabad is reported to have 
said to Hasan of Basra that the Omayyads killed 
Moslems, and attributed their acts to the decrees of 
God. These enemies of God," replied Hasan, 
" are liars.” Thus arose, in spite of open protests 
by Moslem divines, a morally degrading Fatalism, 
and the constitutional theory known as the 
" accomplished fact ” in order to support vested 
interests. In our own times philosophers have 
furnished a kind of intellectual justification for the 
finality of the present capitsdistic structure of 
society. But since Moslems have always sought the 
justification of their varying attitudes in the 
Quran, even though at the expense of its plain 
meanings, the fatalistic interpretation has had 
very far-reaching effects on Moslem peoples. I 
could, in this connection, quote several instances 
of obvious misinterpretations; but the subject 
requires special treatment, and it is time now to 
turn to the question of immortality. 

No age has produced so much literature on the 
question of immortality as our own, and this 
literature is continually increasing in spite of the 
victories of modern Materialism. Purely meta- 
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physical argumeots, however, cannot give us a 
positive belief in personal immortality. In the 
history of Moslem thought Ibn-i-Rushd approached 
the question of immortality from a purely meta- 
ph3^cal point of view, and, I venture to think, 
achieved no results. He drew a distinction between 
sense and intelligence probably because of the 
expressions, “ Naf$ " and " Ruh,” used in the 
Quran. These expressions, apparently suggesting 
a conflict between two opposing principles in man, 
have misled many a thinker in Islam. However, if 
Ibn-i-Rushd's dualism was based on the Quran, 
then I am afraid he was mistaken ; for the word 
“ Nafs ” does not seem to have been used in the 
Quran in any technical sense of the kind imagined 
by Moslem theologians. Intelligence, according to 
Ibn-i-Rushd, is not a form of the body; it belongs 
to a different order of being, and transcend 
individuality. It is, therefore, one, tmiversal and 
eternal. This obviously means that, since unitary 
intellect transcends individuality, its appearance 
as so many unities in the multiplicity of human 
persons, is a mere illusion. The eternal unity of 
intellect may mean, as Renan thinks, the ever¬ 
lastingness of humanity and civilization; it does 
not surely mean personal immortality. 

Passing now to the teaching of the Quran. The 
Quranic view of the destiny of man is p^tly ethical, 
partly biological. I say partly biological because 
the Quran makes in this connection certain state¬ 
ments of a biological nature which we cannot under¬ 
stand without a deeper insight into the nature of life. 
It mentions, for instance, the fact of ^'Barzakh** 
—a state, perhaps, of some kind of suspense 
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between Death and Resurrection. Resurrection, 
too, appears to have been differently conceived. 
The Quran does not base its possibility, like 
Christianity, on the evidence of the actual resurrec¬ 
tion of a historic person. It seems to take and ai^e 
resurrection as a universal phenomenon of life, in 
some sense, true even of birds and animals. 

Before, however, we take the details of the 
Quranic doctrine of personal immortality we must 
note three things which are perfectly dear from the 
Quran and regarding which there is, or ought to be, 
no difference of opinion : 

(i) That the ego has a beginning in time, and did 
not pre-exist its emergence in the spatio-temporal 
order. This is dear from the verse which I cited 
a few minutes ago. 

(ii) That according to the Quranic view, there 
is no possibility of return to this earth. This is 
clear from the following verses ; 

“ When death overtaketh one of them, he saith, ‘ Lord I 
send me back again, that I may do the good that I have 
left undone I' By no means. These are the very words 
which he shall speak. But behind them is a barritr 
{Barsakh). until the iay when they shall he raised again.'' 
(23: 101,102.) 

" And by the moon when at her full, that from state to 
state shall ye be siurely carried onward." [84: 19.) 

" The germs of life—Is it ye who create them ? Or are 
We their Creator ? It is We who have decreed that death 
should be among you; yet are We not thereby hindered 
from replacing you with others, your likes, or from creating 
you again in forms which ye know not I" {56: 59^1.) 

(iii) That finitude is not a misfortune : 

" Verily there is none in the Heavens and in the Earth 
but shall approach the God of Mercy as a servant. He 
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hath taken note oi them and remembered them with exact 
numbering; and each of than shall come to Him on the day 
of Resurrection as a single individual/' (19: 95, g6.) 

This is a very important point and must be 
properly understood with a view to secure a clear 
insight into the Islamic theory of salvation. It Is 
with the irreplaceable singleness of his individuality 
that the finite ego will approach the infinite ego to 
see for himself the consequences of his past action 
and to judge the possibilities of his future. 

“And every man's fate have We fastened about his 
neck: and on the Day of Resurrection will We bring 
forthwith to him a book which shall be proffered to him 
wide open: ' Read thy book: there needeth none but 
thyself to make out an account against thee this day/ “ 
(17* 14) 

Whatever may be the final fate of man it does not 
mean the loss of individuality. The Quran does not 
contemplate complete liberation from finitude as 
the highest state of human bliss. The “ unceasing 
reward “ of man consists in his gradual growth in 
self-possession, in uniqueness, and intensity, of his 
activity as an ego. Even the scene of Universal 
Destruction “ immediately preceding the Day of 
Judgment cannot affect the perfect calm of a full- 
grown ego: 

“ And there shall be a blast on the trumpet, and all who 
are in the Heavens and all who are in the Earth shall faint 
away, save those in whose case God mils otherwise.” 
(39 • 69.) 

Who can be the subject of this exception but 
those in whom the ego has reached the very highest 
point of intensity ? And the climax of this develop¬ 
ment is reached when the ego is able to retain full 
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self-possession, even in the case of a direct contact 
with the alJ-erobracing Ego. As the Quran says of 
the Prophet's vision of the Ultimate Ego: 

‘' His eye turned not aside, nor did it wander. ” (53 ^17.) 

This is the ideal of perfect manhood in Islam. 
Nowhere has it found a better Eterary expression 
than in a Persian verse which speahs of the 
Prophets' experience of Divine illumination: 

(“ Moses fainted away by a mere surface illumination of 
Reality: Thou seest the very substance of Reality with a 
smile I") 

Pantheistic Sufism obviously cannot favour such 
a view, and suggests difficulties of a philosophical 
nature. How can the Infinite and the finite egos 
mutually exclude each other ? Can the finite ego 
as such retain its finitude besides the Infinite Ego ? 
This difficulty is based on a misunderstanding of 
the true nature of the infinite. True infinity does 
not mean infinite extension which cannot be con¬ 
ceived without embracing all available finite 
extensions- Its nature consists in intensity and 
not extensity ; and the moment we fix our gaze on 
intensity, we begin to see that the finite ego must 
be disiMict, though not isolated, from the Infinite. 
Extensively regarded I am absorbed by the spatio- 
temporal order to which I belong. Intensively 
regarded I consider the same spatio-temporal order 
as a confronting “ other " wholly alien to me. lam 
distinct from and yet intimately related to that on 
which I depend for my life and sustenance. 

With these three points, clearly grasped, the rest 
of the doctrine is easy to conceive. It is open to 
man, according to the Quran, to belong to the 
meaning of the universe and become immortal. 
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“ Thiv^h man tkai k« shall he left as a thin^ o/ao «$« ? 
Was ha net a mere embryo ? 

" Then he became thick blood of which God formed him 
and fashioned him; and made him twain, male and 
female. Is not God powerful enough to quicken the 
dead ?" (75 : 36-40.) 

It is highly improbable that a being whose 
evolution has taken millions of years should be 
thrown away as a thing of no use. But it is only 
as an ever-growing ego that he can belong to the 
meaning of the universe : 

By the soul and He who hath balanced it. and bath 
shown to it the ways of wickedness and piety, blessed is 
he who hath made t> grou> and undone is be who hath 
corrupted it.” (91: 7-10.) 

And how to make the soul grow and save it from 
corruption ? By action : 

” Blessed be He in whose band is the Kingdom I And 
over all things is He potent, vho hath created death and life 
to test which of you is the besf in point of deed ; and He is 
the Migh^ and Forgiving.'* (67 : a.} 

Life offers a scope for ego-activity, and death is 
the first test of the S3mthetic activity of the ego. 
There are no pleasure-giving and pain-giving acts ; 
there are only ego-sustaining and ego-dissolving 
acts. It is the deed that prepares the ego for 
dissolution, or disciplines him for a future career. 
The principle of the ego-sustaining deed is respect 
for the ego in myself as well as in others. Personal 
immortality, then, is not ours as of right; it is to 
be achieved by personal efiort. Man is only a 
candidate for it. The most depressing error of 
Materialism is the supposition that finite consdous- 
ness exhausts its object. Philosophy and science 
are only one way of approaching that object. There 
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are other ways of approach open to us ; and death, 
if present action has sufiiciently fortified the ego 
against the shock that ph3^ical dissolution brings, 
is only a kind of passage to what the Quran 
describes as Barzakh. The records of Suhstic 
experience indicate that Barzahh is a state of 
consciousness characterized by a change in the 
ego's attitude towards time and space. There is 
nothing improbable in it. It was Helmholtz who 
first discovered that nervous excitation takes time 
to reach consciousness. If this is so, our present 
physiological structure is at the bottom of our 
present view of time, and if the ego survives the 
dissolution of this structure, a change in our 
attitude towards time and space seems perfectly 
natural. Nor is such a diange wholly unknown to 
us. The enormous condejisation of impressions 
which occurs in our dream-life, and the exaltation 
of memory which sometimes takes place at the 
moment of death, disclose the ego's capacity for 
different standards of time. Tlie state of Barzakh, 
therefore, does not seem to be merely a passive 
state of expectation ; it is a state in which the ego 
catches a glimpse of fresh aspects of Reality, and 
prepares himself for adjustment to these aspects. 
It must be a state of great psychic unhingement, 
especially in the case of full^rown egos who have 
naturally developed fixed modes of operation on a 
specific spatio-temporal order, and may mean 
dissolution to less fortunate ones. However, the ego 
must continue to struggle until he is able to gather 
himself up, and win his resurrection. The resurrec¬ 
tion, thercfoio, is not an external event. It is the 
consummatioD of a life process within the ego. 
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Whether individual or universal it is nothing more 
than a kind of stock-taking of the ego’s past 
achievements and his future possibilities. The 
Quran argues the phenomenon of re-emergence of 
the ego on the analogy of his first emergence : 

“ Man saith: ‘ What I After I am dead, shall I in the 
end be brought forth alive ? ' Dotfi not man bear in mind 
ihat we made Aim at first when he was nought ? ” (19 : 67- 
68 .) 

" It is We who have decreed that death should be among 
you/' 

“ Yet are We not thereby hindered from replacing you 
with others your likes, or from producing you in a form 
which ye know not! Ye have known the first creation: 
will you not reflect ? " {56 ; 60-62.) 

How did man first emerge ? This suggestive 
argument embodied in the last verses of the two 
passages quoted above did in fact open a new vista 
to Moslem philosophers. It was Jahiz (d. 255 a.h.) 
who first hinted at the changes in animal life 
caused by migrations and environment generally. 
The association known as the " Brethren of 
Purity ” further amplified the views of Jahiz. Ibn- 
i-Maskwaih (d. 421 a.e.), however, was the first 
Moslem thinker to give a clear and in many 
respects thoroughly modem theory of the origin of 
man. It was only natural and perfectly consistent 
with the spirit of the Quran, that Rumi regarded 
the question of immortality as one of biological 
evolution, and not a problem to be decided by 
arguments of a purely metaphysical nature, as 
some philosophers of Islam had thought. The 
theory of evolution, however, has brought despair 
and anxiety, instead of hope and enthusiasm for 
life, to the modem world. The reason is to be 
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found in the unwarranted raodeni assumption that 
man^s present structure, mental as well as physio¬ 
logical, is the last word in biological evolution, and 
that death, regarded as a biological event, has no 
constructive meaning. The world of to-day needs 
a Rumi to create an attitude of hope, and to kindle 
the fire of enthusiasm for life. His inimitable lines 
may be quoted here : 

" Fiist man appeared in tiw class of uiorganic 
Next be passed therefrom into that of plants. 

For years he lived as one of the plants, 

E^embehng nought of his inorganic state so diilerent; 

And vhen he passed from the vegetrve to the animal state, 

He had no remembianoe oi his state as a plant. 

Except the inclination he felt to the world of plants. 

Especially at the time of spring and sweet flowen ; 

Like the inclination of infants towards their mothers, 

Which know not the cause of their incUnatioa to the breast. 

Af^ the great Creator, ss you know. 

Drew man out of the aniz^ into the human state. 

Thus man passed from one order of nature to another. 

Till he became vise and knowi:^ and stror^ as be is now. 

Of his first souls he has now no remembrance. 

And he vlU be again charged from his present souL'* 


The point, however, which has caused much 
difference of opinion among Moslem philosophers 
and theologians is whether the re-emergence of man 
involves the re-emergence of his former physical 
medium. Most of them, including Shah Wali Ullah, 
the last great theologian of Islam, are inclined to 
think that it does involve at least some kind of 
physical medium suitable to the ego’s new environ¬ 
ment. It seems to me that this view is mainly due 
to the fact that the ego, as an individual, is incon¬ 
ceivable without some kind of local reference or 
empirical background. The following verse, how¬ 
ever, throws some light on the point: 
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“ What I when dead and turned to dust, shaU we rise 
again ?" 

Remote is such a return. Nov know ve vhai Earth 
comumiih of ihttn and with us is a book in wfuch account 
is kept." (50: 3,4.) 

To my mind this verse dearly suggests that the 
nature of the universe is such that it is open to it to 
maintain in some other way the kind of individu¬ 
ality necessary for the final working out of human 
action, even after the disintegration of what 
appears to spedfy his individuality in his present 
environment, ^^at that other way is we do not 
know. Nor do we gain any further insight into the 
nature of the " second creationby associating it 
with some kind of body, however subtle it may be. 
The analogies of the Quran only suggest it as a 
fact; they are not meant to reveal its nature and 
character. Philosophically speakii^, therefore, we 
cannot go further than this—that in view of the 
past history of man it is highly improbable that 
his career should come to an end with the dissolu¬ 
tion of his body. 

However, according to the teaching of the Quran, 
the ego’s re-emergence brings him a “ sharp sight ” 
(50: 21) wh^by he clearly sees his self-built 
“ fate fastened round his neck.” Heaven and Hell 
are states, not localities. Their descriptions in the 
Quran are visual representations of an inner fact, 
i.e. character. Hell, in the words of the Quran, is 

God’s kindled fire which mounts above the 
hearts ”—the painful realization of one’s failure as 
a man. Heaven is the joy of triumph over the 
forces of disintegration. There is no such thing as 
eternal damnation in Islam. The word ** eternity ” 
used in certain verses, relating to Hell, is explained 

n 
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by tbe QuraJi itself to mean only a period of time 
(78 : as). Time cannot be wholly irrelevant to the 
development of personality. Character tends to 
become permanent; its re^shaping must require 
time. Hell, therefore, as conceived by the Quran, 
is not a pit of everlasting torture inflicted by a 
revengeftil God ; it is a corrective experience 
which may make a hardened ego once more 
sensitive to the living breeze of Divine Grace. 
Nor is Heaven a holiday. Life is one and con¬ 
tinuous. Man marches always onward to receive 
ever fresh illuminations from an Infinite Reality 
which “ every moment appears in a new glory.’' 
And the recipient of divine illumination is not 
merely a passive recipient. Every act of a free ego 
creates a new situation, and thus offers further 
opportunities of creative unfolding. 

Naturally with such wondrous soul-experiences, 
the mind’s eye develops a system of symbolism of 
its ovm, which attains its perfection in the Sufi 
thought, The exposition of this symbolism in¬ 
volves, says Al-Ghazzali in his Mishkai Al~Anwar, 
first of all two cardinal considerations, which afford 
limitless scope for investigation, but to which I 
shall merely allude very briefly here. 

Fir si, the science and method of symbolism; the 
way in which the spirit of the ideal form is cap- ) 
tured by the mould of the symbol; the mutual 
relationship of the two; the inner nature of this 
correspondence between the world of Sense (which 
supplies the clay of the moulds, the materialism of 
the symbolism) and the world of the Realm 
Supernal from which the Ideas descend. 

Second, the gradations of the several spirits oijji 
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our mortal day, and tlie degree (28) of light pos¬ 
sessed by each. For we treat of this latter symbol¬ 
ism in order to explain the fonner. 

I. THE OUTWAED AND THE INWAJID IN 
SYMBOLISM : TYPE AND ANTITYPE 

The world is Two Worlds, spiritual and material, 
or, if you will, a World Sensual and a World Intel- 
ligential: or again, if you will, a World Supernal 
and a World Inferior. All these expressions are 
near each other, and the difierence between them 
is merely one of view-point. If you regard the two 
worlds in themselves, you use the first expression ; 
if in respect of the organ which apprehends them, 
the second ; if in respect of their mutual relation¬ 
ship, the third. You may, perhaps, also term them 
the World of Dominance and Sense-perception, 
and, the World of the Unseen and the Realm 
Supernal. It were no marvel if the student of the 
realities underlying the terminology were puzzled 
by the multiplicity of these terms, and imagined 
a corresponding multiplicity of ideas. But he to 
whom the realities beneath the terms are disclosed 
makes the ideas primary and the terms secondary : 
while inferior minds take the opposite course. To 
them the term is the source from which the reality 
proceeds. We have an allusion to these two types 
of mind in the Koran, “ Wh&lh$r is the more rightly 
guided, he who walks with his face bent down, or he 
who walks in a straight Way, erect ? 

I. The Two Worlds: their types and antitypes. 

Such is the idea of the Two Worlds, And the 
next thing for you to know is, that the supernal 
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world of “ the Realm " is a world mvisible, for it is 
invisible to the majority of men ; and the world of 
our senses is the world of percq>tioa, because it is 
perceived of all. This World Sensual is the point 
from which we ascend to {29) the world InteUi- 
gential; and, but for this connection between the 
two, and their reciprocal relationship, the Way up¬ 
ward to the higher sphere would be barred. And 
were this upward way impossible, then would the 
Progress to the Presence Dominical and the near 
approach to Allah be impossible too. For no man 
shall approach near unto Allah, unless his foot 
stand at the very centre of the Fold of the Divine 
Holiness. Now by this World of the “ Divine 
Holiness ” we mean the world that transcends the 
apprehension of the senses and the im<^mation. 
And it is in respect of the law of that world—the 
law that the soul which is a stranger to it neither 
goeth out therefrom, nor entereth therein—that we 
call it the Fold of the Divine Holiness and Trans¬ 
cendence. And the human spirit which is the 
channel of the manifestations of this Transcend¬ 
ence, may be perhaps called “ the Roly VaUey.” 

Again, this Fold comprises lesser folds, some of 
which penetrate more deeply than others into the 
ideas of the Divine Holiness. But the term Fold 
embraces all the gradations of the lesser ones; for 
you must not suppose that these terms are enig¬ 
mas, unintelligible to men of Insight. But I cannot 
pursue the subject further, for I see that my pre¬ 
occupation with citing and explaining all this 
terminology is turning me from my theme. It is 
for you to apply yourself now to the study of the 
terms. 
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To return to the subject we were discussing: the 
visible world is, as we said, the point of departure 
up to the. world of the Realm Supernal; and the 
“ Pilgrim's Progress of the Straight Way ” is an 
expression for that upward course, which may also 
be expressed by “ The Faith," " the Mansions of 
Right Guidance." Were there no relation between 
the two worlds, no inter-connection at all, then all 
upward progress would be inconceivable from one 
to the other. Therefore, the divine mercy gave to 
the World Visible a correspondence with the World 
of the Realm Supernal, and for this reason there is 
not a single thing in this world of sense that is not 
a symbol of something in yonder one. It may well 
hap that some one thing in this world may sym¬ 
bolize several things in the World of the Realm 
Supernal, and equally well that some one thii^ in 
the latter may have several symbols (30) in the 
World Visible. We call a thing typical or sym¬ 
bolic when it resembles and corresponds to its 
antitype under some aspect. 

A complete enumeration of these symbols would 
involve our exhausting the whole of the existing 
things in both of the Two Worlds I Such a task 
our mortal powers can never fulfil; our human 
faculties have not sufficed to comprehend it in the 
past; and with our little lives we cannot expound 
it fully in the present. The utmost I can do is to 
explain to you a single example. The greater may 
then be inferred from the less; for the door of 
research into the mysteries of this knowledge will 
then lie open to you, 
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2. An Exaf^pU <tf Sytnbolisfn, from the St<yry of 
Ahrakam in the Koran. 

Listen now. If the World of the Real Supernal 
contains Light-substances, high and lofty, called 
" Angels/' from which substances the various 
lights are effused upon the various mortal spirits, 
and by reason of which these angels are called 

lords,” then is Allah ” Lord of lords/' and these 
lords will liave differing grades of luminousness. 
The symbols, then, of these in the visible world 
maU be, pre-eminently, the Sun, the Moon, and the 
Stars. And the Pilgrim of the Way rises first of all 
to a degree coirespondmg to that of a star. The 
effulgence of that star's light appears to him. It is 
disclosed to him that the entire world beneath 
adores its influence and the effulgence of its light, 
And so, because of the very beauty and superbness 
of the thing, he is made aware of something which 
cries aloud, saying, ” This is my Lord /" He passes 
on; and as he becomes conscious of the light- 
degree next above it, namely, that symbolized by 
the moon, lo I in the aerial canopy he beholds that 
star set, to wit, in comparison with its superior; 
and he saith, ” Nought that setteth do I adore / ” 
And so he rises till he arrives at last at the degree 
symbolized by the s«».‘«This, again, he sees is 
greater and higher than the former, but neverthe¬ 
less admits of comparison therewith, in virtue of a 
relationship between the two. (31.) But to bear 
relationship to what is imperfect carries with it 
imperfection—the setting ” of our allegory. And 
by reason thereof he saith ; " / have turned my face 
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unto That Who mad$ the heavens and the earth f I 
am a true believer, and not of those who assodaie 
other gods with Allah! " Now what is meant to be 
conveyed by this “ That Who " is the vaguest kind 
of indication, destitute of all relation or compari¬ 
son. For, were anyone to ask, " What is the 
symbol comparable with or corresponding to this 
That ? ” no answer to the question could be con¬ 
ceived. Now He Who transcends all relations is 
Allah, the One Reality. Thus, when certain Arabs 
once asked the Apostle of God, " To what may we 
relate Allah ? ” this reply was revealed, “ Say, He, 
Allah is one! His days are neither ended nor begun ; 
neither is He a father nor a son ; and none is like 
unto Him, no, not one "; the meaning of which 
verse is simply that He transcends relation. Again, 
when Pharaoh said to Moses : " What, pray, is the 
Lord of the Vmverse ? " as though demanding to 
know His essence, Moses, in his reply, merely in¬ 
dicated His works, because these were clearer to 
the mind of his interrogator; and answered, " The 
Lord of the heavens and the earth.” But Pharaoh 
said to his courtiers. " Ha ! marked ye that " as 
though objecting to Moses’ evasion of his demand 
to be told Allah's essential nature. Then Moses 
said, Your Lord, and your ^rst fathers' Lord.” 
Pharaoh then set him down as insane. , , . He had 
demanded an analogue, for the description of the 
divine Essence, and Moses replied to him from His 
works. And so Pharaoh said, Your prophet who 
has been sent you is insane.” 
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3. Fundamental Examples 0/ Symbolism : 
especially from the Sicry of Moses in the Koran. 

Let us now return to the pattern we selected for 
illustrating the symbolic method. The science of 
the Interpretation of Visions determines for us the 
value of each kind of symbol; for Vision is a part 
of Prophecy." It is clear, is it not, that the sm, 
when seen in a vision, must be interpreted by a 
Sovereign Monarch, because of their mutual re¬ 
semblance and their share in a common spiritual 
idea, to wit, sovereignty over all, and the emana¬ 
tion or effusion of influence and light on to all. The 
antitype of the tnoon will be that Sovereign's 
Minister; for it is through the moon that the sun 
sheds his light on the world in its own absence ; 
and even so, it is through his own Minister that the 
Sovereign (32) maies his influence felt by subjects 
who never beheld the ro3ral person. Again, the 
dreamer who sees himself with a ring on his finger 
with which he seals the mouths of men and the 
secrets of women, is told that the sign means the 
early Call to Prayer in the month of Ramadan. 
Again, for one who sees himself pouring olive oil 
into an olive-tree the interpretation is that the 
slave^irl he has wedded is his mother, unrecog¬ 
nized by him. But it is impossible to exhaust the 
different ways by which symbols of this description 
may be interpreted, and I cannot set myself the 
task of enumerating them. I can merely say that 
just as certain beings of the Spirit-World Supernal 
are symbolized by Sun, Moon, and Stars, others 
may be typified by different symbols, when the 
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point of connection is some characteristic other 
than light. 

For example, if among those beings of that 
Spirit-World there be something that is fixed and 
unchangeable ; great and never diminishing; from 
which the waters of knowledge, the excellencies of 
revelations, issue into the heart, even as waters 
well out into a valley; it would be symbolized by 
the Mouniain. Further, if the beings that are the 
recipients of those excellencies are of diverse 
grades, they would be symbolized by the Valley ; 
and if those excellencies, on reaching the hearts of 
men, pass from heart to heart, these hearts are also 
symbolized by Valles. The head of the Valley will 
represent the hearts of Prophet, Saint, and Doctor, 
followed by those who come after them, So, then, 
if these valleys are lower than the first one, and are 
watered from it, then that first one will certainly 
be the " Right ” ValUy. because of its signal right¬ 
ness and superiority. And finally will come the 
lowest valley which receives its water from the last 
and lowest level of that RightValley, and is 
accordingly watered from " the margin of the Right 
Valley” not {33) from Its deepest part and centre. 

But if the spirit of a prophet is typified by a 
lighted Lamp, lit by means of Inspiration {'* We 
have inspired thee xvitk (a) Spirit from Our power 
then the symbol of the source of that kindling is 
Fire. If some of those who derive knowledge from 
the prophets live by a mere traditional acceptance 
of what they are told, and others by a gift of in¬ 
sight, then the symbol for the former, who investi¬ 
gate nothing, is a Firebrand or a T orch or a Meteor ; 
while the man of spiritual experience, who has 
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therefore something in sort common with the 
prophets, is accordingly symbolized by the Warm¬ 
ing oj Fire, for a man is not warmed by hearing 
about fire but by being close to it. 

If the first stage of prophets is their translation 
into the World of Holy Transcendence away from 
the disturbances of senses and imagination, that 
stage is symbolized by “ th$ Holy ValUy.*' And if 
that Holy Valley may not be trodden save after 
the doffing of the Two Worlds (that is, this world 
and the world beyond) and the soul's turning of her 
face towards the One Real (for this world and 
the world beyond are co-relatives and both are 
accidentia of tbe human light-substance, and can 
be doffed at one time and donned at another), then 
the symbol of the putting-off of these Two Worlds 
is the doffing of two $andal$ by the pilgrim to 
Mekka, what time he changes his worldly garments 
for the pilgrim’s robe and faces towards the holy 
Kaaba. 

Nay, but let us now translate ourselves to the 
Presence Dominical once more, and speak of its 
symbols. If that Presence hath something where¬ 
by the several divine sciences are engraven on the 
tablets of hearts susceptible to them, that some¬ 
thing will be symbolized by the Pen. That within 
those hearts whereon these things are engraved 
will be typified by the Tahlel, Book, and Scroll. 
(34) If there be, above the pen that writes, some¬ 
thing which constrains it to service, its type will be 
the Hand. If the Presence which embraces Hand 
and Tablet, Pen and Book, is constituted according 
to a definite order, it will be typified by the Form 
or Image. And if the human form has its definite 
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order, after that likeness, then is it created " in ih 4 
Image, ike Form, of the Merdfid One.” Now there 
is a difference between saying, '' In the image of 
the Merciful One,” and, ” In the image of Allah.” 
For it was the Divine Mercy that caused the image 
of the Divine Presence to be in that ” Image.” 
And then Allah, out of his grace and mercy, gave to 
Adam a summary ” image ” or ” form,” embracing 
every genus and species in the whole world, inso¬ 
much that it was as if Adam were all that was in 
the world, or were the summarized copy of the 
world. And Adam's form—this summarized 
" image ”—was inscribed in the handwriting of 
Allah, so that Adam is the Divine handwriting, 
which is not the characters of letters (for His 
Handwriting transcends both characters and 
letters, even as his Word transcends sound and 
syllables, and His Pen transcends Rccd and Steel, 
and His Hand transcends flesh and bone). Now, 
but for this mercy, every son of Adam would have 
been powerless to know his Sovereign-Lord; for 
” only he who knows himself knows his Lord,” 
This, then, being an effect of the divine mercy, it 
was ” in the image of the Merciful One” not ” in 
the image of Allah,” that Adam was created. So, 
then, the Presence of the Godhead is not the same 
as the Presence of the Merciful One, nor as the 
Presence of the Kingship, nor as the Presence of 
the Sovereign-Lordship; for which reason He 
commanded us to invoke the protection of all these 
Presences severally. Say, I invoke ike protection 
of the Lord of mankind, the King of mankind, the 
Deity of mankind f ” If this idea did not underlie 
the expression ” Allah created man in the image 
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of the Merciful/' the words would be linguistically 
incorrect; they should then have run, “ after His 
image.” But the words, according to Bokhari, 
run,After the image of the Merciful.” 

But as the distinction between the Presence of 
the Kingship and the Presence of the Lordship call 
for a long exposition, we must pass on, and be 
content with the foregoing specimen of the sym¬ 
bolic method. For indeed it is a shoreless sea. 

But if you are conscious of a certain repulsion 
from this symbolism, you may comfort yourself by 
the text, ” He seni down from heaven rain, and it 
flowed in the valleys, according to their capacity ” ; 
for the commentaries on this text tell us that the 
Water here is knowledge, and the Valleys are the 
hearts of men. 

This Allusion is well portrayed in Khyyam, in 
his Rubayyat, as follows: 

Listeo again. One Eveniiig at the Close 
Of B&mazan, ere the better Moon arose. 

In that old Potter’s Shop I stood alone 
With the clay Population ronnd in Rows. 

And, strange to tell, among the Earthen Lot 
Some could articulate, while others not: 

And suddenly one more impatient cried— 

" Who is the letter, pray, arw who the Pot ? " 

Then said another—" Surdy not in vain 
My Substance from the common Barth was ta’en, 

That he who subtly wrought me into Shape 
Should stamp me ba^ to common Earth again." 

Another said—” Why, ne'er a peevish Boy, 

Would break the Bowl from which he druik in Joy; 

Shall He that made the Vessel in pure Love 
And Fancy, in an after Rage destroy I ” 

Hone answer'd this; but after Silence spake 
A Vessel of a more ungainly Make : 

" They sneer at me for leaning all awry; 

What I did the Hand then of tbt Potter shake ? ” 
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S&id ose—" Folks of a snrly Tapstar tall. 

Asd daub his Visage with the Smoke cd Kell: 

They talk oi some strict Testing of I 

He’s a Good Fellow, and ’twill all be 

Then said another with a long-drawn Sigh, 

“ My Clay with long oblivion is gone dry: 

But, fill me with the old familiar Juice, 

Methinka I might recover by and by.*' 

So while the Vessels one by one were speaking, 

One spied the little Crescent all were seekmg: 

And then they jogg’d each other, " Brother, Brother I 
Hark to the Potter’s Shonlder-knot a-creakiag ) ” 

Ah, with the Grape my fading Life provide, 

And wash my Body whence the Life has died, 

And in a windlog-eheet oi Vioe-laaf wrapt, 

So bury me by some sweet Oarden^ide. 

That ev’n my buried Ashes such a Snare 
Of Perfume shall ding np into the Air, 

As not a True Believer passing by 
But shall be overtaken unaware. 

Indeed the Idols I have loved so long 

Have done my Credit in Men's Bye much wrong : 

Have drown’d toy Honour la a shallow Cup, 

And sold my deputation foe a Song. 

Indeed, indeed. Repentance oft before 
1 swore^bnt was 1 sober when 2 swore ? 

And then and then came Spring, and Rose*in'band 
My thread-bare Penitence apleces tore. 

And much as Wine has play’d the Infidel, 

And robb’d me of my Sobe of Honour~well, 

1 often wonder wbat the Vinteers buy 
One half so precious as the Goods they selL 

Ultimately a stage is appreciated of an Existence 
of Fana and Baqa, that is of that which Perishes 
and that which Alwaj^ Remains ; or the faculty 
and process of being absorbed into the Essence of 
Supreme Being. Fana, says Khaja, in its literal 
sense is the state of a shay (thing), that does not 
last; i.e. when permanence of the state comes 
to an end, it is said to have attained fana. The 
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world will attain the state of Fam: and the 
Futurity will remain in baqa {Wal akiratu khairun 
wa ahqa). Fana is not considered to be an at¬ 
tribute ; it is not like a dissolution, as of sugar in 
water. The author of KashfuUMahjnh thinks that 
it is not the disappearance of essence. Baqa is that 
which was not, and became; and will not subse¬ 
quently become Fana, like heaven and hell. It is 
^0 that which was not non-existent before, and 
will not be non-existent afterwards like the 
Essence of God. The Mutakallimin (the Moslem 
Scholastic Theologians) consider that Fana is the 
process of the becoming nought of the attributes of 
a shay ; and Baqa is the everlastingness of the same 
attributes. With the Sufi, Fana is the non¬ 
cognizance of one's attributes as one’s own; and 
Baqa is the recognition of the same as the attri¬ 
bute of God. In Fana, the aid has no consciousness 
of his self, i.e, his self does not exist for him; but 
he is conscious " only of the manifester, the mani¬ 
fested and the manifestation." So long as you are 
present in your own sight, God disappears ; and 
when He is present in your sight, you disappear." 
Take an example, when you are concentrated on 
words, you lose sight of ink, and when you are 
concentrated on ink, you lose sight of words. Shah 
Kamal, a Sufi poet of Gurrumkondah in Cuddapah, 
has said, 

Dhai vta sifai mtn DheU ua sifai usks 

Batide mMii tuar KhtdA m«tn nisbai isay hhal ta hain. 

My arthbuUs and my essence are His attributes and His 
Essence. 

This is what forms relationship between abd and 
God. 
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In Fcma, the significance of the possibU dis¬ 
appears in the consciousness of the aanff \ the 
material body of him, of course, does not. Some 
consider that Fana. is the disappearance of a %hay 
in knowledge, and not the actual disappearance of 
corporeality, Others consider that it is disappear¬ 
ance w sight. 

Some others again consider that it is the dis¬ 
appearance of the “ I "-ness (Ego) of ahd in the 
" I "-ness of God. In Fana, the abd finds this 
limitation ifai-yunai) as the limitation of God and 
spreads his I "-ness everywhere. In baqa, he 
finds ever3^ing as his own manifestation. The 
limited consciousness of abd is lost in the unlimited 
consciousness of God. In Baqa, the consciousness 
of ahd is lost in the unlimited consciousness of God. 
In Baqa, the consciousness of God underlies the 
consciousness of ahd. Jalaludd-ini-Rumi says : 

gum shawad 

A tin sakhun kai ba woH marduan shswad 

lUm-i-Hag uukl ttst (ffu Umisu^ khai 

Aa rnujud nuqt bashad bttd’i-khai. 

Tbe coBSciousoess of God is lost in the cocsciousness of su£, 

How caa commoo people believe in this ? 

S jfis' knowledge is line end God's knowledge, point: 

The eidstence of a line depends os tbs sxieteoce oi point. 

The Sufi thus finds his sd//-annihilated; and 
also himself without the self-everlasting. This is 
cosmic consciousness which the Quran has called 
Maqami Mahmud (the Praised Station), which is 
reserved for the Prophet (Peace on Him); and 
from which he will plead for intercession on the 
Bay of Judgment, 

St, Bernard, thy mystic of Rhineland, of the 
fourteenth century, identified his own thoughts 
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with the mind of God. With the Christian M3^ics 
of Germany, annihilation was not maldng nought 
of the reality of ahd, but it was making nought of 
the aspect of humanity in Divinity. It said that 
the question of Khilafat was, in the first instance, 
determined by the answer given to the question of 
Fana and Baqa. 

When it was announced that the Prophet (Peace 
be on him) had departed this life; the people 
gathered together at Saqifai-bani-Sad, and went 
up to Ali, his cousin and son-in-law (husband of his 
beloved daughter Fatima), and said, ” What is your 
vision of God V‘ He said, “ I do not see shay, but 
I see only God." {Ma rayiu shay an ilia raytullak.) 
Then they went to Othman, another son-in-law, 
and put the same question to him. He said, " I do 
not see shay, but I see God after it" {Ma rayiu 
skayan ilia rayiuUa ha badahu). Then to Umar. 
He said, " I do not see shay, I see God before it" 
{Ma rayiu shay an iUa rayUdla ha ^blahu). Then 
they went to Abu Bakr. He said, " I do not see 
shay, but I see God along with it" {Ma rayiu 
shay an ilia raytulla ha ma a hu). Now about the 
time of the demise of the Prophet, there were 
144,000 companions (according to the article on 
"Ashab" in Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam). The 
electorate thought that although the " vision of 
God ’’ of Ali was the most perfect, yet it was too 
non-'practicable to steer the ship of Uie state; and 
so they elected Abu Bakr, who had both the rab 
and abd in view at the same time, to be the first 
Khaliph of Islam. 

In fana, the essence, attribute and action of abi 
become the essence, attribute and action of God, 
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and not that those of abd are dissolved like sugar in 
water, in the essence, attributes and actions of God, 
The abd has no consciousness of'' Other than God " 
{fna siwalla), God becomes actor, and abd becomes 
His instrumentality {Qurb 4 ‘Fayayiz). Jellaluddin 
Ruirii has expressed this in the form of an allegory. 

Nuk gufi ay sar kaskan man man nayam 
Man si jan mardum si yanna mi siyann 
CAton murdam &z hawas i-bul btuhar 
Ha^ niOTA «Aw4 ssm: o idrak o basar 
Chun M man man nis iam, asm dam si ausl 
Psish i asin dam has ki dam sad kaffir onsi. 

Said Noah to his oatiou, I an not I,” 

1 am not, It Is God that lives. 

When tbo 1 *’n«ss disappears from the eeose of man, 

It is God that talks, hears and understands. 

When the " I " is not I, the “ 1" is the breatl) of God 
It is a sin to assert one’s " I “ 'nth Him. 

The reverse process in which abd becomes actor 
and God his instrumentality is called Qurbi-NawaJU 
wdbi yasmau wa bi yabsuru (Through Me, he hears 
and through Me, he sees). Those who see the world 
in evidence, and the Truth hidden axe called the 
men of reason {zmil-aql) ; and those who see the 
Truth in evidence and the world hidden are called 
the men of sight [ZcswilayrC). The Fana is said to 
be of two kinds, the Fana in essence like ice or hail 
disappearing in water, and the Fana in attributes, 
like iron disappearing in fire, proUtn. In the first 
instance, the abd becomes Him {Hit-Hn) ; in the 
second, he becomes like Him {Ka anna ku-hu). 
The first Fana, which is in Dhai, is the privilege 
of the Prophet (Peace on Him), and none else; 
since the Reality of Muhammad was the first cog¬ 
nition of God as Himself. This is not the name 
of a mere state of consciousness. Bayazid-Bistami 
0 
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has said that everybody has his state {ha^. Hal 
is the result of thought—the Perfect man is not 
subject to thought, he has the reality of illumina¬ 
tion ; his mind's eye [ooulus cordis as the Latin 
mystics called it) is opened, and he is illumined; 
and Baqa is not therefore the mere result of ecstasy 
(tuajd). Fana is attained in various ways. In the 
first instance, there is the attraction from God. 
The Quran says that “ an attraction from God is 
equal in effect to the virtues practised in both the 
worlds {jaz bcUun min jazbai iUM mutawazi min 
amalUh ikaqalayn). A Hadith says : There is a 
time for me with God; in which neither the nearest 
angels, nor the sent prophets can be contained (Li 
maaUahu wakium la yas ani fi Ml malikkil muqaya 
bun wa law iiabiyyil~i~mursalun). The term Fana 
was made use of to express the sense of the result 
of attraction and absorbtion by Abu Said Ahrar. 
In the second instance, it is realized by the 
observance of ahkamiShariaf (the Ordinances of 
Shariat), an account of the spiritual significance of 
which will be given in the chapter on the “ Five 
Pillars of Islam/' The esotericism of the Shariat 
is the establishment of connection between 
and abd. The exoteridsm of the same—is the 
maintenance and practice of certain bodily actions, 
i.e. certain bodily actions must be performed to 
keep up this connection. Loyalty to the King 
is the Summum bonum of life, corporal life of an 
individual or the corporate life of a community. 
When once loyalty is established, it must be kept 
up. Otherwise, with disuse, it might lose its 
strength and vitality. Use and disuse have played 
a most important part in the formatbn of the 
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organized world. By the process of use and disuse, 
Charles Darwin thought, new species evolved and 
old species disappeared. Similarly use and disiose 
play an important part in preserving, strengthen¬ 
ing, and perfecting a feeling. The sense of oneness 
with God can be maintained by the performance 
of certain acts. These acts are the ordinances of 
Islam, which are compulsory on all Moslems. The 
acts can never be dispensed with, seeing that 
human nature is what it is, Adepts have, how¬ 
ever, devised short-cuts to an attainment of a 
knowledge of God. There are as many ways to 
God, as there are souls of men {Al iurqu ilallahi ka 
nufiiS‘i-bani adama). 

Excepting the Azad-mashrab-Sufis who have 
discarded outward demonstration, all are agreed 
in keeping up the law and the Prophets. A 
Katnil is therefore one who strictly observes the 
outward law, while he adopts his own short 
method- This method consists in what is called 
saUik (pilgrimage). The course of the downward 
arc is the Tanazulat’i-siUa (the six downward 
stages) vide the " theory of emanationIt is the 
Journey of God towards abd, the journey of the 
ocean towards the drop. The course of the abd in 
the corresponding upward arc is his own suluk, it 
is the journey of abd towards God; the journey 
of the drop towards the ocean; and it consists of 
four stages according to Shaykh Abdiol Karim-i- 
JUi. 

ist. Safar~ullah. This journey of abd towards 
knowledge, journey from sinfulness towards sub¬ 
mission to ceremonial institutions. 

2nd. Safar-UaUah. Journey from neglectfulness 
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towards the repetitions of God's name or of the 
of which the oM is a manifestation (according 
to Kaisari). 

3rd. Safar-HWih. When the salik (pilgrim) 
reaches the summit, he comes down again to the 
lowest point with the attributes of God for the 
reformation and enlightenment of the world. 
Gulshani-Kaz says: 

KaH mdrdi-tamam a*t <u iawmtmi 
Scunad ba khwaja gi ftari ghuiami, 

He is the perfect man with his perfection, 

And in spite of his mastery, does the work of a slave. 

4th. Safar-fillak, i.e. journey back on the lines 
of God's names and attributes. 

In the safar~il-allah, the abd attains fatut, and 
in the sa/ar-fiUah, he attains baqa. In the first, he 
merges into the ism, of which he is a manifesta¬ 
tion. In the second, he obtains permanence (per¬ 
manent hold) in that ism. The Prophet, however, 
reverted to the skan from which he was directly 
manifest. 

In safar-il-aUah, the salik is still in limitation, 
i.e. he is still a saiik, only that he has acknow¬ 
ledged that there is no existence save that of God. 
In safar-fiUah, the mysteries of Nature clear ofi 
before him, he becomes mujzub (the attracted). 
Fana is the tennmation of safar-il-aliah; and 
Baqa is the conunencement of safar-fiUak. With 
the sect of Shuttaris, the saiik descends, of him¬ 
self, in his own knowledge—there is no annihilar 
tion of self with them. Fm^t is another word for 
fana. The Prophet has said: " Faqr is my pride, 
and it is from me {Al Faqr u faqri wl faqr-u~minnC}. 
He also szid faqr is the blackening of the face in 
both the worlds {Al faqruswadul wajh fid darain), 
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i.e, when the face is blackened it disappears. A 
faqir is therefore synonymous with fani (one who 
has attained fana). Some, however, omit the first 
safety ; Kaisari in his commentary on Fushs-^I^ 
Hakim [Fasi-Adami) refers only to the last three 
stages, of which the first two are in the ascending 
scale ; and the last, in the descending. 

In performing these journe)^, some saUks have 
sudden elevation and transport, like in the case of 
Jacob Behmen, the cobbler-m5r8tic of Gorlit^ in 
Germany; and St. Paul who suddenly got into a 
state ecstasy, The mysticism of the Middle Ages 
was united with the dialectics {Kalam) of the 
Schoolmen, by Hiigo of the School of St. Victor 
in Paris; as the Sufism of Islam was united with 
Ilmi-Kalam by the Imam Hujjatul-Islam (Ghaa- 
zali). Hugo made a threefold division of human 
faculties, cogitatio (Mujahada), meiitatio (Mura- 
qaha), and contemplatio (Musfuiskada). In his 
loftiest elevation, man beholds all things in God. 
Richard of the School of St. Victor had six stages 
of contemplation, two visible, two invisible, and 
two divine. The Sufi has four stages in his upward 
course. First, he observes that ail objects are the 
manifestation of God’s names and attributes. 
These are the multitudinous objects in which He 
is reflected. Here he performs a jihad against his 
nafs, which considers objects as having indepen- 
dent existence. This is mujahada. Then he 
observes that the world, as a whole, is a mirror 
and manifestation of God's names and attributes. 
This is muhashafa. Then he sees that his own 
knowledge surrounds all things. He is thus the 
mirror in which the world is reflected. Before, the 
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non-€go was the mirror ; now his own ego is the 
mirror. This is frwra^ada. Then he removes ail 
objects including his self (i.e, both ego and non- 
ego) from view as non-existent and finds the seer 
and perceiver is God Himself. This is fmishahada. 
K'uUu man alaiha Jan wayabqa xm^hu rahba ka zul 
jalali wal ikram. (All objects are to be annihilated; 
and there will remain the face of the Lord thy God 
—with His glory and beauty.) Maulana-Rumi has 
put the same idea in a terse manner. 

Car tu bar hhiri iitnawu tuan danii 
Her du eiam pur ri kAud bini hoMi 
Arin ia'ayyun shud hijab i ru-i-dost 
Chvn Ai bar bhisaS taayyun jumWust. 

If, Sot a while, you rise higher tbao 1 aod Tbou, 

You will find both the worlds lull of yourself, 
taayyun is the veil on the face of thy friend, 

When the taayynn disappean all is Him. 

The doctrine of the Hama-o-ust is not therefore 
that ail things taken together are God—as the 
pantheists affirm; but it is the disappearance of 
all taayyufU in the knowledge or sight or both of 
the Salik; in whose view, the worlds are limita¬ 
tions of appearances—and the reality is the essence 
of God. 

In this, the final stage, the abd may be said to 
be reincarnated. He has died to himself, and lives 
in the life of God. There is no reincarnation with 
the Sufi, in the sense of God taking on flesh and 
appearing among mankind for their reformation; 
like in the case of Sri Krishna, who is reported to 
have said: 

Chu ahwal-i-duH ya bi gardad kie^ay 
Hutrutyim khud re kesay 

When the affairs of the world become rotten. 

X shew myself in the semblance of somebody. 
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Here, it is the $alik that transforms himself 
mentally, morally and spiritually into another 
character; so much so, that his essence, attributes, 
and action become the Essence, attributes, and 
actions of God. He “ is born again, not of corrupt 
tible seed, but of uncorruptible, by the word of 
God, which liveth and abideth for ever.” Gul- 
shani-Raz says (348-49): 

Baqa4-yabai ttv hcd as fana bos 
Rawad anjami nm di£ar bi agas 
Shofiat 9a skaari khish sasad 
Torikat ra tsi sa>i iAisk sand. 

Kft finds life after dying to self and again 

He runs another course, from Lis end to bis beginning. 

He mabes the law hie n|^r garn^ot 

Bat know very truth i$ ue etation of hie nature. 

In the journeys on the upward arc {safar-il-aUah 
and safar-fiUah), is the mirror of saUk. The 
mirror, in the intensification of gazing, vanishes 
from view (i.e.) gets hidden ; and the salik sees his 
self, and works up his way. In the subsequent 
downward journey {safar-UUah) from Wakdat to 
the stage of man, the zaUk becomes the mirror and 
vanishes, and God alone remains. In sajar-fillah, 
the attributes of salik disappear, and the attributes 
iistna) of God alone remain; the salik works 
himself up in the attributes of God ; the $ifat of 
abd are the sifai of God in limitation, 

St^ na sAwad safi ta dar »a AasAad fami 
Si^ar safar bayad la puAMa skawa^ kami. 

Sufi doe$ not become pure till he has drunk of the cup 
Much joumeyisg is required foe the unripe one to become ripe 

God has, of His own accord, as it were, become 
accustomed to such limitations, and finds it against 
His will to throw them off. The salik endeavours 
to throw off these limitations and bwome absolute, 
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Tlie limitations cover God's absolutism, wbo 
estranges Himseli from Himself. In this stage, the 
retains only the most absolutely necessary 
farz and sunnut, and discards even benevolences; 
as Shah Muhiyyuddin Sahib of Vellore and Saiyed 
Muhammad Makhdum bin Abdul Nabi Savi have 
remarked. 

When the salik has accustomed himself to abso¬ 
lutism, he reverts to limitations in his Safaf-billah 
and htcomtsMasam^ii'tarafain (i.e. equipoised be¬ 
tween two extreme distances and forces); to whom 
creation is not veil from the Creator, and vice 
versa: and to whom necessary existence and 
possible existence arc equal; and who has, by the 
aid of Fikr, discovered the Hazrat-i-Khamsa, and 
their details in his individuality, and become the 
perfect man, This is the stage, in which awHya 
and Prophets take their stand. 

When the salik after mujahada, enters upon the 
stage of fKukashafa, he meets uith photisms, 
epiphanies, or taj^yyat. A tajalli means a dis- 
^^sure, an opening-out of certain mysteries. It is 
the manifestation of Dkai without the instru¬ 
mentality of shuyunai, asfua, attributes and hypo¬ 
stases. The hrst is the sphere of colours; these are 
Satanic, i.e. that in which the Salik's nafs pre¬ 
dominates. Mr. Meyer calls them hypn^ogic and 
hypnopomic illusions. These are vivid illusions of 
sight or sound, " faces in the dark,” etc. They 
may be remnants of the impressions of light on the 
retina in one or more of its seven primary colours, 
after the eyes are closed, or the impressions of a 
dawning light, when sleep is departing; or they 
may be the work of an imagining brain—True 
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photisms are, however, reflections from Alam<~ 
miihal (Veridical thought-world, which is a world 
of colours). The last sphere is a colourless region, 
or as the Quran puts it, '* With God, there is no 
morning or evening." [Ma indil laki suh-un-wa 
la masa un.) Ahu Said Abul Khayr (ob, 1049 a.d.) 
has divided lUtiminations into three kinds. First 
bumq. These are flashes of lightning (forked light¬ 
ning) which leave appearances of stars behind. 
Then Lawamih which may be compared to sheet- 
lightning ; it is like the light of the Sun falling on 
the surface of transparent water. The third is 
Liwayik; it is compared to a shining lamp 
{Urajan muniran). The suluk of the Patriarch 
Abraham is borne out by the Quran {Sitrut-al 
Anam Ruku 9). The story that Abraham was 
brought up in a cavern ; and at the end of three 
years brought out of it, is only an idea of the 
commentators; and similarly no more importance 
is to be attached to the story, tliat he made the 
remarks in his sixteenth or fortieth year as main¬ 
tained by Maimonides and R. Abrah^ Zucuc; or 
that he made them by way of argument to con¬ 
vince the idolaters amongst whom he lived, as 
observed by Moslem commentators. The fact is 
that the remarks refer to the suluk of the Patri¬ 
arch. When he progressed in his suluk, he saw a 
star in the dark recesses of his heart; and said, 
" This is my Lord " [Haza rabbi); and when it 
set, he said, " I do not like that which sets." (La 
yukibh ul afiHn.) He saw the Moon rising and 
setting; and so also the Sun rising and setting, 
and made the same remarks. His conclusion was, 
" I turn my face towards the Lord who created the 
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heaven and the earth ; I am a Unitarian and not 
a wiwAriA/’ (Inni wajjahtu i&ujhiya Ul lazi 
fatata^ s(tn%awati iifcd arz hantfan wa ma ana 
ftUnalmttshrikin .) 

Shaykh Ahmad, the Mujaddid of the eleventh 
century, has, according to the progress of his saUk 
in the upward course, seen different colours at 
difierent stages. He—a Naqshhandi mystic—is 
the discoverer of six positions in the part of man's 
body between the neck and the navel, which he 
has called the six subtilities {Latayifi Sitta), one 
encircling the other, much after the manner of 
Kundalini of Patanjali. The colour of qiUb is 
yellow; of soul, red; of ser, white ; of khafi, 
black; and of ikfa, green. It may be noted that 
these stages are according to the stages given in the 
doubtful Hadith mentioned in the IhyauUUlum of 
Ghazzali, viz. that in the body of man, there is a 
lump of flesh ; in this lump, there is qulh or mind; 
in mind, reason ; in reason, fawad; in fawad, 
there is khalfi, and in kkalif, there is I." {Inafi 
jasada ihni adoma la muzghatun wa fi muzgoHn 
qulbin aqlun, wa fi aqlun fuwad-wa fi fawad khafi 
wa fi khafi serrun wa fi semm ana.) Some say that 
the colour of nafs is blue, and of ruh, ochre. When 
the futfs entirely disappears, whiteness over¬ 
shadows. The colour of soul often becomes green, 
the last stage is colourlessness, " everything dis¬ 
appearing, and leaving the salik in a state oifatta, 
the Transcendental wonder—spoken of by Tenny¬ 
son, which the Sufls call Alam^-Hayrai. (There 
is no morning or evening with God.) The colour of 
the cloth, specially the head-dress, is indicative of 
the stage of the pilgrim's journey, e.g. if this cloth 
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is of ocbre colour, it means that his $i4uk has 
reached the stage of ruh. 

With this discourse, the Master Sufi Ali Ghiz- 
zali’s conception of Fana may be compared. 
Prayers have three veils, he says, whereof the first 
is prayers uttered only by the tongue ; the second 
is when the mind, by hard endeavour and by 
firmest resolve, reaches a point at which, being 
untroubled by evil suggestions, it is able to con¬ 
centrate itself on divine matters; the third veil 
is when the mind can with difficulty be diverted 
from dwelling on divine matters. But the marrow 
of prayer is seen when He who is invoked by 
prayer takes possession of the mind of him who 
prays, and the mind of the latter is absorbed in 
God whom he addresses, his prayers ceasing and 
no self-consciousness abiding in him, even to this 
extent that a mere thought about his prayers 
appears to him a veil and a hindrance. This state 
is called “ absorption ” by the doctors of mystical 
lore, when a man is so utterly absorbed that he 
perceives nothing of his bodily members, nothing 
of what is passing without, nothing of what occurs 
to his mind—yea, when he is, as it were, absent 
from all these things whatsoever, joumeying first 
to his Lord, then in his Lord. But if the thought 
occurs to him that he is totally absorbed, that is 
a blot; for only that absorption is worthy of the 
name which is unconscious of absorption. 

“ I know these words of mine will be called an 
insipid discourse by narrow theologians, but they 
are by no means devoid of sense. Why ? The 
condition of which I speak is similar to the con¬ 
dition of the man who loves any other things— 
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e.g. wealth, honour, pleasures; and, just as we see 
some engrossed by love, we see others over¬ 
powered by anger so that they do not hear one 
who speahs, or see one who passes, and are so 
absorbed by their overwhelming passion that they 
are not even conscious of being thus absorbed. For 
so far as you attend to the absorption of your 
mind, you must necessarily be diverted from Him 
who is the cause of your absorption. . . . 

And now, being wdl instructed as to the nature 
of ‘ absorption,' and casting aside doubts, do not 
brand as false what you are unable to comprehend. 
God most high saith in the Koran : * They brand 
as fabe what they do not comprehend.’ The 
meaning of ' absorption ’ having been made clear, 
you must know that the beginning of the path is 
the journey to God and that the journey in God is 
its goal, for in this latter, absorption in God takes 
place. At the outset this glides by like a flash of 
light, barely striking the eye; but thereafter, 
becoming habitual, it lifts the mind into a higher 
world, wherein the most pure essential Reality is 
manifested, and the human mind is imbued with 
the form of the spiritual world, whilst the majesty 
of the Deity evolves and discloses itself. Now, 
what flrst appears is the substance of angels, 
spirits, prophets, and saints, for a while under the 
veil of I know not what beautiful forms, where¬ 
from certain particular verities are disclosed; but 
by degrees, as the way is opened out, the Divine 
Verity begins to uncover His face. Can anyone, I 
ask, who attains a glimpse of such visions, where^ 
from he returns to the lower world disgusted with 
the vileness of all earthly things, fail to marvel at 
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those who, resting content with the deceits of the 
world, never strive to ascend to sublimer heights ? " 
A very similar doctrine is taught by the writer 
calling himself Dionysius the Areopagite, who has 
been recently identified with Stephen bar Sudaili, 
a Syrian monk. He says the soul, following what 
he calls “ the negative way ” or method of 
abstraction, after completing its ascent into that 
region of being which, from its very sublimity, is 
to the impotent human intellect a region of 
obscurity, becomes completely passive, the voice is 
stilled, and man becomes united with the Ineffable 
Being," " Then is he delivered from all seeing and 
being seen, and passes into the truly mystical 
darkness of ignorance, where he excludes all intel¬ 
lectual apprehensions and abides in the utterly 
Impalpable and Invisible; being wholly His who 
is above all, with no other dependence, either on 
himself or any other ; and is made one, as to his 
nobler part, with the utterly Unknown, by the 
cessation of all knowing j and at the same time, in 
that very knowing nothing, He knows what trans¬ 
cends the mind of man." This is simply a restate¬ 
ment of the doctrine of Plotinus. 

Nor is it without significance that the following 
allegory of Moulana Jalaiuddin regarding ** Since 
it is I, no door could be opened," for " I " must of 
necessity " Lose Itself into Divine Spark." Here 
is what he says in the Masnavi: A certain man 
came and knocked at a friend’s door j his friend 
asked him, " Who art thou, 0 trusty one ? " 

He answered, "I." The friend said, " B^one, 
'tis not the time (for thee to come in): at a table 
like this there is no place for the raw." 
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Save the fire of absence and separation, who 
(what) will cook the raw one ? Who (what) will 
deliver him from hypocrisy ? 

The wretched man went away, and for a year in 
travel (and) in separation from his friend he wa5 
burned with sparks of fire. 

That bnmed one was cooked : then he returned 
and again paced to and fro beside the house of his 
comrade. 

He knocked at the door with a hundred fears and 
respects, lest any disrespectful word might escape 
from his lips. 

His friend called to him, ** Wlio is at the door ? " 

He answered, Tis thou art at the door, 0 
charmer of hearts ? " 

Now,"' said the friend, “ since thou art I, come 
in, 0 myself: there is not room in the house for . 
two I's. 

“ The double end of thread is not for the needle: 
inasmuch as thou art single, come into this needle.'' 

’Tis the thread that is connected with the needle: 
the eye of the needle is not suitable for the camel, 

How should the existence (body) of the camel be 
fined down save by the shears of ascetic exercises 
and works ? 

For that, 0 reader, the hand (power) of God is 
necessary, for it is the Btf, and it was (bringer into 
existence) of every (seemingly) impossible thing. 

By His hand every impossible thing is mside 
possible; by fear of Him every unruly one is made 
quiet. 

What of the man blind from birth and the leper ? \ 
Even the dead is made living by the spell of the j 
Almighty, 
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And that non-existence which is more dead than 
the dead—non-existence is compelled (to obey) 
when He calls it into being. 

Recite (the text), Every day He is (engaged) in 
som$ affair : do not deem Him idle and inactive. 

His least act, every day, is that He despatches 
three armies: 

One army from the loins (of the fathers) towards 
the mothers, in order that the plant may grow in 
the womb; 

One army from the wombs to the Earth, that the 
world may be filled with male and female; 

One army from the Earth (to what is) beyond 
death, that every one may behold the beauty of 
(good) works. 

This discourse hath no end. Come, hasten (back) 
to those two sincere and devoted friends. 

And the celebrated Hafiz voices the same call of 
Symbolism in his poem below. 

I 

Arise, ob Cup.bearer. rise I anH bring 
To lips tbftt &te thirstixig tbe bowl they praise. 

For it seemed tbat love vae an easy tbin^ 

But my feet have fallen oa difficult waya. 

I have prayed the wind o'er my heart to fling 
The fragrance of mask in her hair tbat sleeps 
In the n^ht of bar hair—yet no fragrance stays 
The tears of my heart's bicod my sad heart weeps. 

Hear the Tavern'keepei who cou&saU you ; 

" With wine, with red wine your prayer carpet dye 1 ” 
There was never a traveller like him but knew 
The ways of the road and the hostelry. 

Where shall 1 rest, when the still night through. 

Beyond the gateway, oh Heart of my heart. 

The bells of the camels lament and cry: 

" Bind up thy burden again and depart I ” 

The waves run high, night is clonded with fears. 

And eddying whirlpools clash roar; 

How shall my drowning voice strike their ears 
Whose light^freigbted vessels have reached the shore f 
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I sought mi&s cws; th« uuspaiieg years 
Have brought me coine owd, a disbonoored name. 

What cloak cover my misery o'er 

When each jesting month has rehearsed my shame I 

Ob Ha£ 2 , seeku^ an end to striie. 

Hold fast m thy mind what the wise have writ: 

" If at last thou attain the desire of thy life, 

Cast the vrorld aside, yea, abandon it I 

II 

The bird of gardens sang unto the rose, 

Kqw blown in the clear dawn: " Bow down head t 
As fair as thou within this garden close, 

Many have bloomed and died." She laughed and said : 
' That I am bom to fade grieves not my heart: 

Bnt never was it a true lover's part 
To vex with bitter words hi? love's repose." 

The tavern s^ shall be thy hostelry. 

For Love's diviner breath comes but to those 
That suppliant on the dusty threshold Ue. 

And thou, if thou wonld'st drink the wine that flows 
From Life’s bejewelled goblet, mby red. 

Upon thine eyelashes thine eyes shall thread 
A thousand tears for this temerity. 

Last night when Irem's magic garden slept, 

Stirrup the hyacinth’s purpose tresses curM, 

The wind of mcrmz^ tKrcugh the alleys stept. 

" Where is thy cup, the mirror of the world ? 

Ah, where is Love, thon Throne of Ujem ? ” I cried. 
’The breezes knew not; but " Alas,*' tb^ ^hed, 

" That happiness should sleep so long t '^and vre^. 

Not on the lips of men Love’s secret lies. 

Remote and unievealed his dwelliT^*place. 

Ob Saki, come I the idle laughter dies 

When thou the feast with heavenly wine dost grace. 

Patience and wisdom, Kafis, in a sea 

Of thine own tears are drowned: thy misery 

They could cot still nor hide from curious eyes. 

VTI 

From the garden of Heaven a western breese 
Blows through the leaves of my garden of earth: 

With a love like a hnri Tld take mine ease. 

And wine I brii^; me wine, the giver of mirth ( 

To^y the heggar may boast a king. 

His banqneting'hall is the ripening held. 

And bis tent the shadow that soft clou<^ fling. 
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A tale Qt April t&a meadows unfold-^ 

Ab, ioolisb for future credit to slave, 

And to leave the cash of the present untold. 

Build a fort with wine where thy heart may brace 
The aasault of the world ; when thy fortress falls. 
The relentless victor shall knead from tby dust 
The bricks that repair its crumbling walls. 

Trust not the word of that foe in the ^ht! 

Shall the lamp of the synagogue lend its fiame 
To eet thy monastic torches alight } 

Drunken am I, yet place not my name 

In the Book of I>oocn, nor pass jut^Tuent on it; 

\Vho knows what the secret finger of Fate 
Upon his own white forehead has writ 1 

And when the spirit of Hafiz has ded. 

Follow his bier with a tribute of sighs: 

Though the ocean of sin has closed o’er his head. 

He may find a place in God's Paradise. 


XIV 

The nightingale with drops of his heart's blood 
Has nourished the red rose, then came a wind, 

And catehieg at boughs in envious mood, 

A hundred thorns about his heart entwined. 

Like to the parrot orasching sugar, good 
See m ed the world to me who could not stay 
The wind of Death that swept my hopes away. 

Light of mine ayes and harvest of my heart, 

And mine at least in changeless memory f 
Ah. when he found it easy to depart, 

He left the harder pilgrimage to me 1 
Oh Camel-driver, though the cordage start. 

For God's sake help me lift my fallen load, 

And Pity be my comrade of the road I 

My face is seamed with dust, mma eyea are wet. 

Of dust and tears the turquoise firmament 
Kneadeth the bricks for joy's abode i and yet . , . 
Alas, and weeping yet 2 make lament 1 
Because the moon her jealous glances set 
Upon the bow-beat eyebrows m my moon. 

He sought a lodging in the grave-^too soon I 
I had not caetled. aud the time is gone. 

'What shall I ^y ? Upon the chequered fioor 
Of Night and Day, Death won the game—forlorn 
And raxeleee cow. Hafis can lose no more. 
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XVI 

Wbsit ia wrought in the forge of the and Ufe^ 

AU things ere nought 1 Ho J fill me the bowl, 

For nought is the gear of the world and the strife I 
One passion has quickened the heart and the soul, 

The loved's presence alone they have sought— 

Love at least ensts: yet if Love were not. 

Heart and sonl would sink to the common bt— 

All things are nought I 

Like an empty cup is the fate of each. 

That each most fill from Life's mighty flood : 

Nought tby toil, though to Paradise gate thou reach, 

If Another has Med up tby cup with blood; 

Neither shade from the sweet-fruited trees could be bought 
By thy praying—Cypress of Truth, dost not see 
That Sidreh and Tuba were nought, and to thee 

AU then were nought t 

The span of thy life is as five Ettle days, 

Brief hoQTS ana swift in this halting-place; 

Rest softly, ah rest 1 while the Shadow delays. 

For Timers self is nought and the dial's face, 

On the lip of Oblivion we linger, and short 

Is tiie way from the Lip to the hloutb where we pass— 

While the moment is thine, fill, of Said, the glass : 

^ Ere all is nought I 

Consider the rcee that breaks into flower, 

— Neither repines thoi^h she fade and die~ 

The powers of the world endure for an hour, 

But nought shall remain of their majesty. 

Be not too sure of your crown, you who thought 
That virtue waa easy and recompense yours 
From the monastery to the wine-tavern doors 

Tbe way is nought 1 

What though I, too, have tasted the salt of my tears, 
Though I. too, have burnt in the flree of grief, 

ShallT cry al<rad to unheeding ears f 
Mourn and be silent) nought brif^s relief, 

Thou. Hafia, are praised for the songs thoo hast wrought. 
But bearing a stained or an bononxed name, 

The lovers of wine shall make light of tby f amft — 

All things are nonght) 

XVIII 

Slaves of tby shining eyes are even those 
That diadems of might and empire beat; 

Drunk with wine that from tby red lips flow. 

Are they that e’en the grape's delight forswear, 
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like the wind across a violet bed. 

Before thy many lovers, vreeping low. 

And clad like violets ia blue rob^ of woe, 

Who feel thy wisd'blown h^ and bow the head. 

Thy messez^fer the breath of dawn, and mine 
A stream of tears, since lover and beloved 
Keep not thalr secret; through zny verses shine. 

Though other iays my flowers' gjace have proved 
And countless nigh^h^ales have sung thy praise. 

When veiled beneath &y curls thou passcst, see. 

To right and leftward those that wel^me thee 
Have bartered peace and rest on thee to gaae ) 

But thou that knowest God by heart, away I 
Wine-drunk, love-drunk, we i^erit !^radiea. 

His mercy is for sinners: hence and pray 
Where vnn thy cheek red as red erghwan dyes, 

And leave the cell to faces sinister. 

Ob Khisr, whose happy feet bathed in life's fount, 

Help one who toils afoot—<tbe horsemen mount 
And hasten on their way; I scarce can stir. 

Ah. loose me not 1 ah, set not Hafls free 
From out the bondage of thy gleaming hair I 
Safe only those, safe, and at liberty, 

That fast enchained in thy riaglete are. 

But from the image of his dusty cheek 

Learn this from Hafls: proudest heads shall bend. 

And dwellers on the threshold of a friend 
Be crowned with the dust that crowns the meek. 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE SUFI SAINTSHIP 

C ERTAIN attributes which Lesser and 
Greater Saintship provide for the Sufi 
can be judged from the incident related 
regarding Sheikh Shahabuddin, but although these 
powers could be manifested after long and pro¬ 
tracted Meditation, cases are frequently recorded 
in Sufi history where actual transportation and 
what is generally theSpiritual Flight ” have been 
performed by the Sufis. The following incident, 
however, is well known: 

The Sultan of Egypt, having the powers of 
Karamat of a Sufi, summoned all the learned men 
of his kingdom to meet on a certain day in his 
palace, when thejre arose a dispute among them. 
It is said that the angel Gabriel, having one night 
taken Mohamed out of his bed, showed him what¬ 
ever is in the seven heavens, in Paradise and in 
HeE, and that the same great Prophet after having 
had fourscore and ten thousand conferences with 
God, was brought back s^ain into his bed and by 
the same angel. Some of the doctors advanced that 
all was done in so short a space of time that 
Mohamed, on his return, found his bed still warm, 
and that he took up a pot of water which was not 
yet run out although the pot had been thrown 
down the very moment the angel Gabriel carried 
Mohamed out of his chamber. 
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Tht Sultan who presided in this assembly main¬ 
tained that this was impossible. You teach, said 
he, that there are seven heavens, between each of 
which there is no less a distance than a man can 
well travel in five hundred years, and that each 
heaven is as thick as it is distant from the next 
to it. How then is it possible that Mohamed, after 
having passed through all these heavens, and after 
havii^ had fourscore and ten thousand conferences 
with God, should at his return find his bed still 
warm, his pot thrown down and the water that was 
in it not spilt ? Who can be credulous enough to 
believe so ridiculoxis a fable. Do you not know 
that if you throw down a pot full of water, though 
you take it up again in a moment, you will find no 
water in it ? The learned men answered that this 
indeed could not naturally be, but all things were 
possible to the Divine Power. The Sultan of Egypt 
who was of an obstinate temper, and had made it a 
maxim never to believe anything contrary to 
reason, would not give credit to this miracle, and 
the learned men broke up their assembly. 

This dispute made a great noise in Egypt and the 
news of it came to the ears of the learned Sheikh 
Shahabuddin who, for some reasons not set down in 
the history, could not he present at the assembly. 
However, he went to the Sultan’s Palace in the 
midst of ail the heat of the day. The Sultan, 
informed of the doctor’s visit to the Court, went 
to him, carried him into a stately chamber where, 
after having made him sit down, he spoke to him 
in this manner : “You need not have given your¬ 
self the trouble of coming hither, it would have 
been enough to have sent one of your servants 
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for we sLould willingly have granted him anything 
he had asked us in your name.” ” Sir,” answered 
the doctor, “ I am come on purpose to have a 
moment’s conversation with your Majesty.” The 
Sultan, who knew the Sheikh was famed for 
behaving himself haughtily in the presence of 
Princes, showed him many civilities and made him 
abundance of compliments. 

The room they were in had four windows, on 
each side one. The doctor desired the King to 
order one of them to be shut. This being done they 
continued for some time their conversation, after 
which the doctor made one of the windows, which 
bad the prospect of a mountain called Kzeldaghi— 
Red Mountain—be opened and then did the King 
look out. The Sultan put his head to the window, 
and saw on the mountain and in the plain, a body 
of horses, more in number than the stars of 
heaven, armed with bucklers and coats of mail, 
with their swords drawn, advancing full speed, 
towards the Palace- At this sight the Prince 
changed colour and in great dismay cried out, “ 0 
heaven I what dreadful army is this that is coming 
to attack my Palace? ” ‘'Be not afraid, sir,” 
said the doctor, ” there is nothing in it,” In 
saying this he shut the window himself and opened 
it again the same moment; the King looked out 
but saw not one single person on the mountain or 
in the plain. 

Another of the windows had the prospect of the 
city and the doctor made that be opened, The 
Sultan saw the dty of Cairo ail on fire and the 
flames ascended even to middle region of the air, 

” What dreadful burning is that ? ” exclaimed the • 
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King, " see there my city, my fine city of Cairo 
reduced to ashes.” 

” Be not afraid, sir,” said the Sheikh, ” there is 
nothing in it.” At the same time he shut the 
window and when he had opened it again the King 
saw no more the flames he had seen before. 

The doctor made the third window be opened, 
out of which the Sultan perceived the Nile over¬ 
flowing its banks, and its waves rolling with fury 
to drown his palace. Now, though the King, 
after having seen the army and the flames dis¬ 
appear. had no reason to be teirified at this new 
prodigy yet he could not help being dismayed at it. 
” Alas ! ” cried he once more, " all is lost; we are 
now undone indeed 1 This dreadful inundation 
will bear away my palace and drown me and all 
my people.” ” Be not afraid, sir,” said the doctor, 
" there is nothing in it.” And indeed the Sheikh 
had no sooner shut and opened the window again 
than the Nile appeared pursuing its course within 
its banks, as usual. 

He then made them open the fourth window 
which looked on to a parched barren desert. The 
other wonders had not more terrifled the King than 
this delighted him. His eyes, which were accus¬ 
tomed to see nothing from this window but a 
barren waste, were agreeably surprised to behold 
Vineyards and Gardens hung with the most 
delicious fruits in the universe, rivulets that gently 
murmured as they glided and whose banks were 
adorned with roses, basils, balms, narcissuses and 
hyacinths, at once presented a pleasing object to 
the s^ht and charmed with the smell of a variety 
of fragrant odours. Among these flowers were 
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hopping up and down an infinite number of turtles 
and nightingales, some of which were already 
fallen in a trance with overstraining their little 
throats, while the others made the air resound 
with their sweet and mournful songs. The King 
was so charmed with all the wonders which now 
ofiered themselves to his sight that he believed he 
beheld the garden of Eram. " What a change is 
this,'' cried he in the excess of his admiration, 0 
the beautiful garden 1 the charming abode! “ 
" Be not so transported, sir,” said the Sheikh, 
“ there is nothing in it.” At these words the 
doctor shut the window and then opened it again, 
and the Sultan, instead of seeing those delightful 
phantoms, saw nothing but the desert, 

“Sir,” said the Sheikh, "I have shown you 
a great many wonders but all this is nothing in 
comparison with the astonishing prod^ of which 
I win make your majesty a witness. Give your 
commands for a tub full of water to be brought 
hither.” The King ordered it to be done and when 
the tub was brought into the chamber the doctor 
said to the Sultan, ” Be pleased to suffer yourself 
to be stripped stark naked and let a towel be girt 
about your loins/' The King consented to Imve 
all his clothes taken off, and when the towel was 
girt about him, Sir,” said the Sheikh, ” be 
pleased to plunge your head into the water, and 
draw it out again.” The King plunged his head 
into the tub and in an instant found himself at the 
foot of a mountain on the seashore. This unheard- 
of prodigy astonished him more than the others. 

” Ah, doctor! ” cried he, in a transport of rage, 
” perfidious doctor ( that has thus cruelly deceived 
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me I If ever I return into Eg3^t from whence 
thou hast forced me away by thy black and 
detestable art, I swear I will revenge myself of 
theel 0 mayest thou miserably perish IHe 
continued his imprecations against the Sheikh, but 
reflecting that his menaces and complaints would 
avail him nothing, he took courage and went to 
some men whom he saw cutting wood on the 
mountain, resolved not to discover to them who 
he was ; for, thought he to himself, if I tell them 
I am a king they will not believe me but rather 
take me for an impostor or a madman. 

The wood-cutters asked him who he was. “ Good 
people,’' answered he, “ I am a merchant, my ship 
bilged on a rock and was dashed to pieces. I have 
had the good fortune to save myself on a plank : 
you see the condition I am in which ought to excite 
3^ur pity." They were concerned for his misfor- 
fune but the poorness of their circumstances would 
not allow them to relieve him. However, one of 
them gave him an old gown, and another an old 
pair of shoes, and when they had put him in this 
condition, scarcely fit to be seen, they conducted 
him into their city which was situated behind the 
mountain. They no sooner arrived there than they 
took leave of him and, abandoning him to Pro¬ 
vidence, went away, each to his own home. The 
Sultan was left alone, and though nien take delight 
in seeing objects that are new to them, yet he was 
too much taken up with the thoughts of his adven¬ 
ture to give attention to an5rthing he saw. He 
walked up and down the streets, not knowing what 
would become of him. He was already weary and 
looking for a place to lie down and rest himself, 
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stopped before the house of an old farrier, who, 
judging by his looks that he was fatigued, desired 
him to come in. The King did so, and sat himself 
down on a bench that was near the door. " Young 
man,” said the old farrier, '' may I ask you what 
profession you follow and what has brought you 
hither ? ” The Sultan gave him the same answer 
he had given to the wood-cutters. 1 met/' added 
he, ” with some good people who were cutting wood 
oh the mountain and having told them my mis¬ 
fortunes, they were so kind as to give me this old 
gown and these cobbled shoes.” ” I am glad,” 
said the farrier, “ that you escaped being drowned, 
comfort yourself for the loss of your goods. You 
are young and will not perhaps be unhappy in this 
city where our laws and customs are very favourable 
to strangers who come to settle among us. Do you 
not intend to do so ? ” "I desire nothing better,” 
answered the Sultan, ” provided I could have any 
prospect of retrieving my affairs.” ” Well, then,” 
replied the old man, ” follow the advice I am about 
to give you. Go this moment to the public baths 
of the women, set yourself down at the gate and ask 
each lady who comes out if she has a husband. 
She that shall answer you ‘ No' must be your wife, 
according to the custom of this country.” 

The Sultan being determined to follow this 
advice bade farewell to the old man, and went to 
the gate of the baths, where he sat himself down. 
It was not long ere he saw coming out a lady of 
ravishing beauty. Ah I how happy shall I be, 
thought he, if this lovely person be not married. 
Were she but mine I could forget all my misfor¬ 
tunes. He stopped her and said, ” Fair lady, have 
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you a husband ? " She answered, “ Yes, I have/* 
“ I am sorry for it/' replied the King, '* you would 
have made a fit wife for me.” The lady went her 
way and soon after out came another who was 
frightfully ugly. The Sultan shuddered at the 
sight of her. “ What a piece of deformity is this I ” 
said he. ”1 had rather be starved to death than 
live with such a creature ; I will let her pass with¬ 
out asking her if she be married, for fear I should 
hear she is not. Nevertheless, the old farrier bid 
me ask this question of every one of the ladies. In 
all appearance the custom is so, and I must submit 
to it. How do I know that she has a husband. 
Some unfortunate stranger whose ill destiny has 
brought him hither, as mine has me, may perhaps 
have married her.” In short, the King resolved to 
ask her if she was married: she answered, “Yes,” 
and this answer pleased him as much as that of the 
first lady had troubled him. 

There next came out a third lady, as ugly as the 
other. ” 0 heavens ! ” said the King as soon as he 
saw her, ” this is more horrible than the last. No 
matter ! Since I have begun I must go through 
with it. If she has a husband I must own there are 
men more to be pitied than myself.” As she was 
going by him, he addressed himself to her and 
tremblingly said, ” Fair lady, are you married ? ” 
” Yes, young man/' answered she without stop¬ 
ping, ” I am glad of it,” replied the Sultan. I 
bless my stars,” continued he, “ that I have got free 
of these two women, But it is not yet time to 
rejoice. All the ladies have not come out of the 
baths, nor have I yet seen her that is destined for 
me. Perhaps I shall get nothing by the change.” 
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He was expecting: to see one as ug:!/ as the other 
two, when a fourth appeared, who surpassed in 
beauty the first he thought so charming. What a 
difference, thought he, there is not so much dis¬ 
parity between day and night as between this fair 
person and the two last who came out before her I 
Are angels and devils to be seen in the same place ? 
He advanced to her with a deal of eagerness. 
“ Lovely lady," said he, " have you a husband ? " 
She answered " No," looking on him with as much 
disdain as attention. Then she went away leaving 
the King in a deep surprise. " What am I to think 
of this ? " said he. Th^ old farrier has certainly 
put upon me. If according to the laws of this 
country I am to marry this lady, why did she leave 
me in so rude a manner ? Why put she on that 
haughty and disdainful air ? She viewed me from 
head to foot, and I saw in her looks the marks of 
contempt and scorn. The truth is she is not much 
in the wrong. In justice I cannot blame her. This 
threadbare gown, full of holes, sets not off my 
good mien to the best advantage and is not proper 
to engage a lady's heart. I forgive her for thinking 
she may chance to mend herself in a husband." 

While he was making reflections a slave accosted 
him. " Sir," he said, I am sent to find a strainer 
all in tatters, and by your air methinks it is you, 
If you will please give yourself the trouble of 
following me I will lead you to a place where you 
are expected with great impatience." The Sultan 
followed the slave who led him to a great house, 
and showed him into an apartment very hand¬ 
somely furnished, where he bid him wait a moment. 
The Sultan stayed fully two hours without seeing 
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a soul but the slave, who ever and anon came 
and desired him not to be impatient- 
At length, there came in four ladies very well 
dressed, who accompanied another that glittered 
all over with j ewels, but was yet more resplendent 
by her matchless beauty. The Sultan cast his 
eyes upon her and immediately knew her to be 
the last lady whom he had seen coming from the 
baths. She drew near him with a soft and sroilmg 
air. “ Forgive me, sir,” she said, “ for having 
made you wait a little. I was loth to appear in my 
undress before my lord and master. You are in 
your own house ; all you see here belongs to you. 
You are my husband; command me what you 
please and I am ready to obey you.” Madam,” 
answered the Sultan, “ not a moment ago I 
complained of my destiny, and now 1 am the 
happiest of men. But since I am your husband, 
why did you just now look so disdainfully upon me? 
I fancied you were shocked at the sight of me and, 
to confess the truth, I could not blame you much.” 
” Sir,” replied the lady, ” I could not do otherwise ; 
the ladies of this city are obliged to carry them¬ 
selves haughtily in public, it is the custom, but to 
make amends they are very familiar in private.” 
” So much the better,” replied the king, ” they are 
the more agreeable. But since I am master here,” 
continued he, ” to begin to exercise my little 
sover^gnty, let somebody go and fetch me a tailor 
and a ^oemaker, for I am ashamed to be seen in 
your presence in this tattered gown and these 
cobbled shoes which suit but ill with the raxik I 
have hitherto held in the world.” ” I have taken 
care of that already,” replied the lady. I have 
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sent a slave to a Jew who sells clothes ready made 
and who will furnish you at once with all you want. 
Meanwhile, let us refresh ourselves.’^ In saying 
this she took him by the hand and led him into a 
hall where there was a table covered with all sorts 
of fruits and all sweetmeats. They both sat down, 
and while they were eating, the four attendant 
ladies who stood behind them sang several soi^s, 
written by the poet Baba Saoudd. They played 
also on several instruments and at length their 
mistress took a lute and accompanying the music 
with her voice acquitted herself so well that the 
Sultan was charmed with her performance. 

This concert was interrupted by the arrival of 
the Jewish tradesman who came into the hail with 
some young men who brought bundles of clothes 
of difierent colours. They looked at them all, one 
after another, and made choice of a white satin 
vest flowered with gold and a gown of purple cloth. 
The Jew furnished them with the rest of the 
apparel and went his way. Then the lady admired 
the good mien of the king; she was very well 
satisfied to have found such a husband and he well 
pleased to have met with so beautiful a vife. 

He lived seven years with this lady, by whom he 
had seven sons. Both of them taking delight in 
an expensive way of life and loving to feed high 
and divert themselves, they got the better of the 
lady's estate. They were obliged to put away 
their waiting-ladles and to sell their household 
furniture, piece after piece, for subsistence. The 
Sultan's wife, seeing herself reduced to great 
want, said to her husband, “ As long as my 
estate lasted, you never spared it; you lived 
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aji idle life and enjoyed yourself. It behoves 
you now to think of some way or other to maintain 
your little family/’ 

These words saddened the king, who went to 
the old farrier to ask his advice, " 0 my father/* 
said he, “ I am now in a worse condition than 
when I first came to this city. I have a wife and 
fourteen children, and nothing to keep them with/' 
" Young man,” replied the aged farrier, ” were 
you not brought up to some trade ? ” The Sultan 
answered, “No.” The farrier put his hand into 
his pocket, and taking out two aqtchas, gave them 
to the king, bidding him go immediately and buy 
himself some ypes and wait in the place where the 
porters plied. The king bought himself some yp^ 
and went to ply among them. 

Scarce had he been there a moment when a man 
came and asked him if he would carry a burden. 
"I am here for that purpose,” answered the 
Sultan. Then the man loaded him with a great 
sack which the king had much ado to carry, 
besides, the cords wrung the skin of! his shoulders, 
He received his hire which consisted of one aqtcha 
and carried it home. His wife, seeing he brought 
no more money, told him that if he earned not ten 
times as much every day, his whole family would 
soon be starved to death. 

The next morning the king, overwhelmed with 
grief, instead of going to ply among the porters, 
went to the seaside, reflecting on his miserable 
condition. He looked very earnestly on the place 
where he had unexpectedly found himself by means 
of the science of Sheikh Shahabuddin and, recalling 
to mind that strange and fatal adventure, he could 
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not refrain from tears. Now the ceremony of 
ablution being indispensable before prayers, he 
plunged hims^ into the sea, but as he raised his 
head out of the water he was in the utmost 
astonishment to find himself again in his own 
palace, in the middle of the tub, and surrounded by 
all his officers. " 0 barbarous doctor ! " cried he, 
perceiving the Sheikh in the same place where he 
had left him,dost thou not dread that God will 
punish thee for having played this trick with thy 
Sultan and thy master ? ” “ Sir,” said the Sheikh, 
” why is your majesty angry with me ? You but 
this moment plunged your head into this water, I 
tell you nothing but truth ; if you do not believe 
me, ask your officers, who are eye-witnesses of it.” 
” Yes, sir,” cried all the officers with one voice, 
"the doctor says true.” The king would not 
believe them. “It is full seven years that this 
cursed doctor has detained me in a foreign country 
by the force of his enchantments. I was married 
and have got seven daughters and as many sons, 
but it is not this I complain of, so much as of my 
being a porter. Ah I villainous Sheikh ! Couldest 
thou be so cruel as to make me carry ypes ? ” 
” Well, sir,” replied the doctor, “ since you will give 
no credit to my words, I will convince you by my 
actions. ” In saying this he stripped himself naked, 
tied a towel round his loins, got into the tub and 
plunged his head into the water. While his head 
was covered with the water, the Sultan, who was 
still enraged against him and remembered how he 
had sworn to punish him if he ever returned to 
Egypt, took a sabre to cut off the doctor’s head 
the moment he raised it up out of the tub, but the 
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Sheikh, by the sdeace called mekashefay knew the 
king's intention, and, by the science of algaib-an 
alaisar, disappeared all at once and was trans> 
ported to the city of Damascus from whence he 
wrote to the Sultan of Egypt a letter in these 
words : " Know, 0 King, that you and I are both 
but poor servants of God. During the time that 
you plunged your head in the water, though you 
drew it out ^ain in the same moment, you made a 
journey of seven years, you married a wife, you 
underwent many hardships, you got seven daugh¬ 
ters and as many sons ; you laboured hard for a 
livelihood ; and yoM will not believe that our great 
prophet Mohamed found his bed warm and his pot 
of water not empty. Learn that nothing is 
impossible to him who, out of nothing, created 
heaven and earth by the single word kcun.” 



CHAPTER IX 
THE VALUE OF POVERTY 


F AQR, or poverty, is indicated as tlie con¬ 
comitant of Sufi's Spiritual endeavour and, 
therefore, the authoritative pronouncement 
on this subject by one of the leaders of ancient 
Sufi thought, should be given fully. 

All B. Uthman Al-Jullabi Al-Hujwiri, the first 
Sufi writer, will have us believe that poverty has a 
high rank in the way of truth, and the poor, he 
adds, in hU Ki 4 skft 4 Mahjub, are greatly esteemed. 
As God said : '' Give alms unto the poor who are 
kept fighting in God's cause and cannot go to and 
fro on the earth; whom the ignorant deem rich, 
inasmuch as they refrain from begging ” (Kor. ii. 
274). And again: "Their sides are hfted from 
their beds while they call on their Lord in fear and 
hope" (Kor. xxxii. 16). Moreover, the Prophet 
chose poverty and said: "0 God, make me live 
lowly and die lowly, and rise from the dead 
amongst the lowly 1 " And he also said : " On the 
day of resurrection God will say, ' Bring ye My 
loved ones nigh unto Me'; then the angels will 
say, ‘ Who are Thy loved ones ? ’ and <^d will , 
answer, saying, ' The poor and destitute/ ” t 
There axe many verses of the Koran and Tra- ’ 
ditions to the same effect which, on account of . 
their celebrity, need not be mentioned here. , • 
Among the refugees in the prophet's time were ^ 
poor men who sat in his mosque and devoted them-./- 
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selves to the worship of God, and firmly believed 
that God would give them their daily bread and 
put their trust in Him. The prophet was enjoined 
to consort with them and take due care of them ; 
for God said: "Do not repulse those who call on 
their Lord in the morning and in the evening, 
desiring His favour " (Kor. vi. 52). Hence, when¬ 
ever the prophet saw one of them, he used to say : 
" May my father and mother be your sacrifice! 
since it was for your sakes that God reproached 
me." 

God, therefore, has exalted Poverty and has 
made it a special distinction of the poor, who have 
renounced all things external and internal and have 
turned entirely to the Causer ; whose poverty has 
become their pride so that they lamented its going 
and rejoiced at its coming and embraced it and 
deemed all else contemptible. 

Now, poverty has a form and an essence. Its 
form is destitution and indigence, but its essence is 
fortune and free choice. He who regards the form 
rests in the form and, failing to attain his object, 
flees from the essence; but he who has found the 
essence averts his gaze from all created things, and 
in complete annihiliation, seeing only the All-One 
he hastens towards the fullness of eternal life. The 
poor man has nothing and can suffer no loss. He 
does not become rich hy having an5rthing, nor 
indigent by having nothing; both these con¬ 
ditions are alike to him in re^ct of his poverty, 
It is permitted that he shoiaid be more joyful when 
he has nothing, for the Shaykhs have said: " The 
more straightened one is in circumstances, the 
more expansive, or cheerful and happy, is one's 
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spiritual state/' because it is linlucky for a dervish 
to have property : if he imprisons aaiything for his 
own use, he himself is imprisoned in the same 
proportion. The friends of God live by means of 
His secret bounties. Worldly wealth holds them 
back from the path of quietism. 

Story. A dervish met a Mug, The king said, 
" Ask a boon of me/’ The dervish replied, “I 
will not ask a boon from one of my slaves/' How 
is that ?" said the king. The dervish said, “ I 
have two slaves who are thy masters—covetous¬ 
ness and expectation." 

The Prophet said: " Poverty is glorious to those 
^ who are worthy of it." Its glory consists in this, 
^^hat the poor man's body is divinely preserved 
** xrom base and sinful acts, and his heart from evil 
and contaminating thoughts because his outward 
parts are absorbed in contemplation of the manifest 
blessings of God, while his inward parts are pro¬ 
tected by invisible grace, so that his body is spirit¬ 
ual and his heart divine. Then no relation subsists 
between him and mankind. This world and the 
next weigh less than a gnat’s wing in the scales of 
his poverty; he is not contained in the two worlds 
for a single moment. 

The Sufi Shaykhs differ in opinion as to whether 
poverty or wealth is superior, both being regarded 
as human attributes; for true wealth belongs to 
God who is perfect in all His attributes. Yahya 
b. Mu’adh al-Razi, Ahmad b. Abi. I'Hawari, Harith 
al-Muhasibi, Abu 1 '-Abbas b. 'Ata, Ruwaym, Abu 
' 1 -Hasan b. Sim'im, and among the modems the 
Grand Shaykh Abu Sa'id Fadlallah B. Muhammad 
al-Mayhani, all hold the view that wealth is 
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superior to poverty. They argue that wealth is 
an attribute of God, whereas poverty cannot be 
ascribed to Him, therefore, an attribute common 
to God and man is superior to one that is not 
applicable to God. I answer : “ This community 
of designation is merely nominal and has no exis¬ 
tence in reality; real community involves mutual 
resemblance, but the Divine attributes are eternal 
and the human attributes are created, hence your 
proof is false/' I, who am 'Ali b. Uthman al- 
Jullabi, declare that wealth is a term that may 
fitly be applied to God, but one to which man has 
no right; while poverty is a term which may 
properly be applied to man, but not to God. 
Metaphorically, a man is called “rich ” but he is 
not really so. Again, to give a clearer proof, 
human wealth is an effect due to various causes, 
whereas the wealth of God, who Himself is the 
author of all causes, is not due to any cause. 
Therefore, there is no community in regard to this 
attribute. It is not allowable to associate any¬ 
thing with God either in essence, attribute or name. 
The wealth of God consists in His independence of 
any one and in His power to do whatsoever He 
wills ; such He has always been and such He shall 
for ever be. Man's wealth, on the other hand, is, 
for example, a means of livelihood, or the presence 
of joy, or the being saved from sin, or the solace 
of contemplation; which things are all of phe¬ 
nomenal nature and subject to change. 

Furthermore, some of the vulgar prefer the rich 
man to the poor on the ground that God has made 
the former blest in both worlds and has bestowed 
the benefit of riches on him. Here they mean by 
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'' wealth " abundance of worldly goods and enjoy¬ 
ment of pleasures and pursuit of lusts. They argue 
that God has commanded us to be thankful for 
wealth and patient in poverty—i.e. patient in 
adversity and thankful in prosperity, and that 
prosperity is essentially better than adversity. To 
this I reply that when God commanded us to be 
thankful for prosperity He made thankfulness the 
means of increasing our prosperity, but when He 
commanded us to be patient in adversity He made 
patience the means of drawing nigh unto Himself. 
He said : '' Verily if ye return thanks I will give 
you an increase " (Kor. xiv. 7). And also, " God 
is with the patient ” (Kor. ii. 148). 

The Shaykhs who prefer wealth to poverty do 
not use the term " wealth " in its popular sense. 
What they intend is not “ acquisitiou of a benefit ” 
but " acquisition of the Benefactor.*’ To gain 
union with God is a different thing from gaining 
forgetfulness of God. Shaykh Abu Sa'id—God 
have mercy on him—says : " Poverty is wealth 
in God," i.e. everlasting revelation of the truth. 

I answer to this that revelation implies the possi¬ 
bility of a veil—therefore, if the person who enjo5^ 
revelation is veiled from revelation by the attribute 
of wealth, he either becomes in need of revelation, 
or he does cot; if he does not the conclusion is 
absurd, and if he does, need is incompatible with • 
wealth ; therefore that term cannot stand. Be¬ 
sides no one has " wealth in God " unless his attri¬ 
butes are permanent and his object is invariable; 
wealth cannot coincide with the subsistence of an 
object or with the affirmation of the attributes of* 
human nature, inasmuch as the essential character^ 
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istics of morality and phenomenal being are need 
and indigence. One whose attributes still survive 
is not rich, and one whose attributes are annihilated 
is not entitled to any name whatever. Therefore 
the rich man is he who is enriched by God, because 
the term "rich in God" refers to the agent, 
whereas the term " enriched by God " denotes the 
person acted upon ; the former is self-subsistent, 
but the latter subsists through the agent; accord¬ 
ingly self-subsistence is an attribute of human 
nature, while subsistence through God involves the 
annihilation of attributes. I then, who am ’Ali b. 
Utbman al-Jullabi, assert that true wealth is in¬ 
compatible with the survival of any attribute, 
since human attributes have already been shown 
to be defective and subject to decay. Nor again 
does wealth consist in the acnibilation of these 
attributes becaxise a name cannot be given to an 
attribute that no longer exists, and he whose attri¬ 
butes are annihilated cannot be called either 
"poor" or "rich"—therefore, the attribute of 
wealth is not transferable from God to Man, and 
the attribute of poverty is not transferable from 
Man to God. 

All the Sufi Shaykhs and most of the vulgar 
prefer poverty to wealth for the reason that the 
Koran and the Sunna expressly declare it to be 
superior, and herein the majority of Moslems axe 
agreed. I find, among the anecdotes which I have 
read, that on one occasion this question was dis¬ 
cussed by Junayd and Ibn 'Ata. The latter main¬ 
tained the superiority of the rich. He argued that 
at the Resurrection they would be called to ac¬ 
count for their wealth, and that such an account 
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entails the hearing of the Divine Word, without 
any mediation, in the form of reproach : and re¬ 
proach is addressed by the Beloved to the lover. 
Junayd answered: " If He will call the rich to 
account, Re will ask the poor for their excuse; and 
asking an excuse is better than calling to account." 
This is a very subtle point. In true love excuse is 
" otherness " and reproach is contrary to unity. 
Lovers regard both these things as a blemish, be¬ 
cause excuse is made for some disobedience to the 
command of the Beloved and reproach is made on 
the same score; but both are impossible in true 
love, for the neither does the Beloved require an 
expiation from the lover nor does the lover neglect 
to perform the will of the Beloved. 

Every man is poor," even though he be a 
prince. Essentially the wealth of Solomon and the 
poverty of Solomon axe one. God said to Job in 
the extremity of his patience, and likewise to 
Solomon in the plenitude of his dominion: " Gooi 
servant that ikou art!** (Kor, xxxviii. 29, 44), 
When God’s pleasure was accomplished, it made 
no difference between the poverty and the wealth 
of Solomon. 

The author says: "I have heard that Abu 
U-Qasim Qushayri—God have mercy on him t— 
said: ' People have spoken much concemii^ 
poverty and wealth, and have chosen one or the 
other for themselves, but I choose whichever state 
God chooses for me and keeps me in; if He keeps 
me rich I will not be forgetful, and if He wishes me 
to be poor I wiU not be covetous and rebellious.’ " 
Therefore, both wealth and poverty are Divine 
gifts: wealth is corrupted by forgetfulness, poverty 
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by covetousness. Both conceptions are excellent, 
but they differ in practice, Poverty is the separa¬ 
tion of the heart from all but God, and wealth is 
the preoccupation of the heart with that which 
does not admit of being qualified. When the heart 
is cleared (of all except God), poverty is not better 
than wealth nor is wealth better than poverty. 
Wealth is abundance of worldly goods and poverty 
is lack of them : all goods belong to God : when 
the seeker bids farewe^ to property, the antithesis 
disappears and both terms are transcended. 

Ail the Sufi Shaykhs have spoken on the subject 
of poverty. I will not cite as many of their sayings 
as it is possible to include in this book. 

One of the modems “ The poor man is not 

be whose hand is empty of provisions, but he whose 
nature U empty of desires.” For example, if God 
gives him money and he desires to keep it, then he 
is rich ; and if he desires to renounce it, he is rich 
no less, because poverty consists in ceasing to act 
on one's own initiative. Yahya b. Mu’ adh al-Razi 
says: " It is a sign of true poverty that, although 
one has reached the perfection of saintship and 
contemplation and self-annihilation, one should 
always be dreading its decline and departure.” 
And Ruwaym says: ” It is characteristic of the 
poor man that his heart is protected from selfish 
cares, and that his soul is guarded from contamina¬ 
tions, and that he performs the obligatory duties 
of religion ” : that is to say, his inward meditations 
do not interfere with his outward acts, nor vice 
versa; which is a sign that he has cast off the at¬ 
tributes of mortality. Bishr Hafi says : ” That 
best of ' stations' is a firm resolution to endure 
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poverty continually.” Now poverty is the annihi¬ 
lation of all ” stations ” : therefore the resolution 
to endure poverty is a sign of regarding works and 
actions as imperfect, and of aspiring to annihilate 
human attributes, But in its obvious sense this 
sayir^ pronounces poverty to be superior to 
wealth, and expresses a determination never to 
abandon it. Shibli says : “ The poor man does not 
rest content with an37thinf except God,” because 
he has no other object of desire. The literal mean¬ 
ing is that you will not become rich except by Him, 
and that when you have gained Him you have be¬ 
come rich- Your being, then, is other than God; 
and since you cannot gain wealth except by re- 
noundng ” other,” your ” 5T3u-n€ss ” is a veil be¬ 
tween you and wealth : when that is removed, you 
are rich. This saying is very subtle and obscure. 

In the opinion of advanced occult philosophers it 
means : ” Poverty consists in never being inde¬ 
pendent of pover^.” This is what the Pir, i.e, 
Master 'Abdallah Ansari—may God be well 
pleased with him I—meant when he said that our 
sorrow is eveflasting, that our aspiration never 
reaches its goal, and that our sum never becomes < 
non-existent in this world or the next, because for j 
the fruition of anything homogeneity is necessary, | 
but God has no congener, and for turning away g 
from Him forgetfulness is necessary, but the 3 
dervish is not forgetful. What an endless task, w 
what a difficult road ! The dead never become y 
living, so as to be united with Him; the living 
never become dead, so as to approach His Presence. * V, 
All that His lovers do and suffer is entirely a pro- 
bation; but in order to console themselves they - 
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have invented a fine-sounding phraseology and 
have produced " stations " and “ stages " and a 
" path/’ Their symbolic expressions, however, 
begin and end in themselves, and their '* stations " 
do not rise beyond their own genus, whereas God is 
exempt from every human attribute and relation¬ 
ship. Abu T-Hasan Nmi says: " When he gets 
nothing he is silent, and when he gets something he 
regards another person as better entitled to it than 
himself, and therefore gives it away/ ’ The practice 
enunciated in this saying is of great importance. 
There are two meanings: (i) His quiescence when 
he gets nothing is satisfaction, and his liberality 
when he gets something is love, because " satisfied ’' 
means “ accepting a robe of honour,” and the robe 
of honour is a token of proximity, whereas the 
lover rejects the robe of honour inasmuch as it is a 
token of severance ; and (2) his quiescence when 
he gets nothing is expectation of getting some¬ 
thing, and when he has got it, that ” something ” 
is other than God: he cannot be satisfied with any¬ 
thing other than God; therefore he rejects it. 
Both these meanings are implicit in the saying of 
the Grand Shaykh, Abu T-Qasim Junayd : ” When 
his heart is empty of phenomena he is poor.” 
Since tlie existence of phenomena is ” other ” (than 
God), rejection is the only course possible. Shibli 
says : ” Poverty is a sea of trouble, and all troubles 
for His sake are glorious.” Glory is a portion of 
" other/' The afflicted are plunged in trouble and 
know nothing of glory, until they forget their 
trouble and regard the Author thereof. Then their 
trouble is changed into glory, and their glory into 
a spiritual state, and their spiritual state into love, 
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and their love into contemplation, so that finally 
the brain of the aspirant becomes wholly a centre 
of vision through the predominance of his imagina¬ 
tion : he sees without eye, and hears without ear. 
Again, it is glorious for a man to bear the burden of 
trouble laid upon him by his Beloved, for in truth 
misfortune is glory, and prosperity is humiliation. 
Glory is that which makes one present with God, 
and humiliation is that which makes one absent 
from God : the afRiction of poverty is a sign of 
" presence,while the delight of riches is a sign of 
" absence.” Therefore one should cling to trouble 
of any description that involves contemplation and 
intimacy. Junayd says; " 0 ye that are poor, ye 
arc known througli God, and are honoured for the 
sake of God: take heed how ye behave when ye 
are alone with Him,” i.e. if people call you ” poor ” 
and recognize your claim, see that you perform the 
obligations of the path of poverty; and if they 
give you another name, inconsistent with what you 
profess, do not accept it, but fulfil your professions. 
The basest of men is he who is thought to be 
devoted to God, but really is not; and the noblest 
is he who is not thought to be devoted to God, but 
really is. The former resembles an ignorant phy¬ 
sician, who pretends to cure people, but only makes 
them worse, and when he falls ill himself needs 
another physician to prescribe for him ; and the 
latter is like one who is not known to be a phy¬ 
sician, and does not concern hirosdf with other 
folk, but employs his skid in order to maintam 
his OWE health. One of the modems has said: 

” Poverty is not-being without existence.” To in¬ 
terpret this saying is impossible, because what is 
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non-existent does not admit of being explained. 
On the surface it would seem that, according to 
this dictum, poverty is nothing, but such is not 
the case; the explanations and consensus of the 
Saints of God are not founded on a principle that 
is essentially non-existent. The meaning here is 
not “ the not-being of the essence,’' but the not- 
being of that which contaminates the essence " ; 
and all human attributes are a source of contamina¬ 
tion ; when that is removed, the result is annihila¬ 
tion of the attributes, which deprives the sufferer 
of the instrument whereby he attains, or fails to 
attain, his object; but his not-going to the essence 
seems to him annihilation of the essence and casts 
him into perdition. 

I have met with some scholastic philosophers 
who, failing to understand the drift of this saying, 
laughed at it and declared it to be nonsense ; and 
also with certain pretenders (to Sufism) who made 
nonsense of it and were firmly convinced of its 
truth, although they liad no grasp of the funda¬ 
mental principle- Both parties are in the wrong : 
one ignorantly denies the truth, and the other 
makes ignorance a state (of perfection). Now the 
expressions not-being " and " annihilation," as 
they are used by Sufis, denote the disappearance 
of a blameworthy instrument and disapproved at¬ 
tribute in the course of seeking a praiseworthy 
attribute; they do not signify the search for non- 
reality by means of an instrument which exists. 

Dervishhood in ail its meanings is a metaphorical 
poverty, and amidst all its subordinate aspects 
there is a transcendent principle. The Divine 
mysteries come and go over the dervish, so that his 
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affairs are acquired by himself, his actions at¬ 
tributed to himself, and his ideas attached to him¬ 
self. But when his affairs are freed from the bonds 
of acquisition, his actions are no more attributed to 
himself. Then he is the Way, not the wayfarer, i.e. 
the dervish is a place over which something is pass¬ 
ing, not a wayfarer following his own will. Accord¬ 
ingly, he neither draws att3^hing to himself nor puts 
anything away from himself: all that leaves any 
trace upon him belongs to the essence, 

I have seen false Sufis, mere tonguesters, whose 
imperfect apprehension of this matter seemed to 
deny the existence of the essence of poverty, while 
their lack of desire for the reality of poverty 
seemed to deny the attributes of its essence. They 
called by the name ofpoverty and " purity " 
their failure to seek Truth and Reality, and it 
looked as though they a^rmed their own fancies 
but denied ah else. Every one of them was in some 
degree veiled from poverty, because the conceit 
of Sufism betokens perfection of saintship, and the 
claim to be suspected of Sufism is the ultimate 
goal, i.e. this claim belongs only to the state of 
perfection. Therefore the seeker has no choice but 
to journey in their path and to traverse their 
" stations " and to know their symbolic expres¬ 
sions, in order that he may not be a plebeian among 
the elect, Those who are ignorant of general 
principles have no ground to stand on, whereas 
those who are ignorant only as regards the deriva¬ 
tive branches are supported by the principles. 
I have said all this to encourage you to undertake 
this spiritual journey and occupy yourself with 
the due fulfilment of its obligations. 


CHAPTER X 


MUSIC IN SUFISM 

Tlu lifht of mine 9703 bl«ad 9 d with my b«lored ’3 
VistoB^^s m«$ic Divide 1 

My hwp d restinf on tho hand of tay Love» 

In Rapturous Song I 

U NLIKE the Naqshbundi Sufis another im¬ 
portant School, namely of Chisties, enjoins 
upon its disciples to perform their Recita¬ 
tions in a louder tone, a fact that has already been 
indicated elsewhere in this book. Not only is this 
the only difference, but between the parent Order 
of the Nuqshbundis and this there exists a 
disparity of techniques, so to speak. Audition, or 
Sama, is not only permissible in the practices of the 
Order, but actually recommended. Although in the 
fundamental principles the two cannot differ, yet 
as a certain degree of departure has been thus 
effected it is as well to bear in mind the arguments 
and details regarding this fact in the development 
of later Sufi, thought. No better master can give a 
better exposition of it than the author of Kuskful- 
Mahjuh, the more especially as he allies the music 
with the ushering of a state of ecstasy in the 
Wayfarer. 

Hujwiri thinks that there are five ways of 
acquiring knowledge, hearing, sight, taste, smell. 
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and touch. God has created, he adds, for the mind 
these five avenues, and has made every kind of 
knowledge depend on one of them. Four of the 
five senses are situated in a special organ, but one, 
namely, touch, which is diffused over the whole 
body, It is possible, however, that this diffusion, 
which is characteristic of touch, may be shared by 
any of the other senses. The Mu’tazilites hold 
that no sense can exist but in a special organ 
{fnah<dl 4 ’fnakh$us), a theory which is contro¬ 
verted by the fact that the sense of touch has no 
such organ. Since one of the five senses has no 
special organ it follows that, if the sense of touch is 
generally diffused, the other senses may be capable 
of the same diffusion, Although it is not my 
purpose to discuss this question here I thought a 
brief explanation necessary, God has sent Apostles 
with true evidences, but belief in His Apostles does 
not become obligatory until the obhgations of 
knowing God is ascertained by means of hearing. 
It is hearing, then, that makes religion obligatory ; 
and for this reason the Sunnis regard hearing as 
superior to sight in the domain of religious obliga¬ 
tion {iaklij). If it be said that vision of God is 
better than hearing His word, I reply that our 
knowledge of God's visibility to the faithful in 
Paradise is derived from hearing : it is a matter 
of indifference whether the understanding allows 
that God shall be visible or not, inasmuch as we 
are assured of the fact by oral tradition. Hence, 
hearing is superior to sight. Moreover, all religious 
ordinances are based on hearing and could not be 
established without it; and all the prophets on 
their appearance first spoke in order that those 
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who heard them might believe. Then in the second 
place they showed miracles (mu'jiza), which also 
were corroborated by hearing. What has been 
said proves that anyone who denies audition, 
denies the entire religious law. 

CHAPTER OK THE AUDITION OF THE KORAN AND 
KINDRED MATTERS 

The most beneficial audition to the mind and 
the most delightful to the ear is that of the word 
of God which all believers, and unbelievers, human 
being and peris alike, are commanded to hear. It 
is a miraculous quality of the Koran that one never 
grows weary of reading and hearing, so that the 
Quxaysh used to come secretly by night and listen 
to the Apostle while he was pra5ong and marvel 
at his recitation ; e.g. Nadr b.al-Harith, who was 
the most elegant of them in speech, and "Utba 
b.Rabi’a, who was bewitchingly eloquent, and Abu 
Jahl b.Hisham, who was a wondrous orator. One 
night 'Utba swooned on hearing the Apostle recite 
a chapter of the Koran and he said to Abu Jahl: 
" I am sure that these are not the words of any 
created being.'’ The peris also came and listened 
to the word oi God and said : " Verily we heard a 
fnarvelhus recitation which guides to the right way, 
and we shall not associate anyone with our Lord (Kor. 
Ixxii, i-^). It is related t^t a man recited in the 
presence of Abdallah b.Hanzala: “ Tk^ shall have 
a couch of Hell'fire, and above them shall be quiUs 
thereof' (Kor. vii. 39). Abdallah began to weep 
so violently that, to quote the narrator's words: 
'' I thought life would depart from him." Then he 
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rose to his feet. They bade him sit down but he 
cried: " Awe of this verse prevents me from 
sitting down/' It is related that the following verse 
was read in the presence of Junayd : " 0 heli$vm, 
why say ye thai which ye do not?" (Kor. Ixi. 2), 
Junayd said : " 0 Lord, if we say, we say because 
of Thee, and if we do, we do because of Thy 
blessing: where, then, is our saying and doing ? " 
It is related that Shibli said on hearing the verse : 
"Remember thy Lord when thou forgettest" 
(Kor. xviii. 23). " Remembrance of God involves 
forgetfulness of self, and all the world have stopped 
short at the remembrance of Him"; then he 
shrieked and fell senseless. When he came to him¬ 
self he said: "I wonder at the sinner who can 
hear God's word and remain unmoved/’ A certain 
Sbaykh says: " Once I was reading the word of 
God, 'Beware of a day on which ye shall be 
returned unto God' (Kor. ii. 281). A heavenly 
voice called to me: ' Do not read so loud; four 
peris have died from the terror inspired in them by 
this verse T " A dervish said: " For the last ten 
years I have not read nor heard the Koran except 
that small portion thereof which is used in pra}^/' 
On being asked why, he answered " For fear lest 
it should be cited as an argument against me." 
One day I came into the presence of Shaykh Abu 
1 -Abbas Shaqani and found him reading : God 
propoundeth as a parable an owned slave who hath 
naught in his power " (Kor. xvi. 77) and weeping 
and shrieking so that he swooned I thought he was 
dead. " 0 Shaykh/' I cried, " what ails thee ? " 
He said : " After eleven years I have reached this 
point in my set portion of the Koran and am unable 
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to proceed farther.” Abu I-Abbas b.’Ata was 
asked how much of the Koran he read daily, He 
answered : “ Formerly I used to read the whole 
Koran twice in a day and night, but now, after 
reading for fourteen 5^ars, I have only reached the 
Surat-al-AnfaL” It is related that Abu'l-Abbas 
Qassab said to a Koran reader, ” Redte,” where¬ 
upon he recited: “ 0 noble one, famine hath 
befallen us and our people and we are come with a 
petty merchandise " (Kor. xii. 88). He said once 
more, “ Recite,” whereupon the reader recited: 
” // he stole a brother of his hath sioUn hereto¬ 
fore " (Kor, xii. 77). Abu ’ 1 -Abbas bade him recite 
a third time, so he recited: No blame shall be laid 
upon you this day: God forgiveth you, etc.'' (Kor. 
xii. 92). Abu 1 -Abbas cried : “ 0 Lord, I am more 
unjust than Joseph's brethren and Thou art more 
kind than Joseph ; deal with me as he dealt with 
his wicked brethren.” 

All Moslems, pious and disobedient alike, are 
commanded to listen to the Koran for God hath 
said: ” When the Koran is recited hearken thereto 
and he sileni that perchance ye may win mercy ” 
(Kor. vii. 303). And it is related that the Apostle 
said to Ibn Mas'ud : ” Recite the Koran to me.” 
Ibn Mas’ud said: ” Shall I recite it to thee, to 
whom it was revealed ? ” The Apostle answered : 
” I wish to hear it from another.” This is a clear 
proof that the hearer is more perfect in state than 
the reader, for the reader may recite with or 
without true feeling, whereas the hearer feels trtily, 
because speech is a sort of pride and hearing is a 
sort of humility. The Apostle also said that the 
i±apter of Hud had whitened his hair. It is 
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explained that he said this because of the verse at 
the end of that chapter: "'Be ikcu steadfast, 
therefore, as tkou hast been commanded " (Kor. xi. 
114), for nian is unable to be really steadfast in 
filling the Divine commandments, inasmuch as 
he can dothing without God's help. 

SECTION 

Zurara b.Abi Awfa, one of the chief Companions 
of the Apostle, while he was presiding over the 
public worship, recited a verse of the Koran, 
uttered a cry and died- Abu Ja'far Juhani, an 
eminent Follower, on hearing a verse which Salih 
Murri read to him, gave a loud moan and departed 
from this world. Ibrahim Nakha'i relates that while 
he was passing through a village in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kuia, he saw an old woman standing in 
pra3^r. As the marks of holiness were manifest on 
her countenance he waited until she finished pray¬ 
ing and then saluted her in the hope of gaining a 
blessing thereby, She said to him: " Dost thou 
know the Koran ? " He said r “ Yes." She said: 
" Recite a verse." He did so, whereupon she cried 
aloud and sent her soul forth to meet the vision of 
God. Ahmad b.Abi'l-Hawari relates the following 
tale: "I saw in the desert a youth clad in a coarse 
frock standing at the mouth of a well. He said to 
me : ‘ 0 Ahmad, thou art come in good time for 
I must needs hear the Koran that I may give up 
my soul. Read me a verse.' God inspired me to 
read: ‘ Verily, those who say " God is our 
Lord " and then are steadfast' (Kor. xli. 30). 
* 0 Ahmad,’ said he, ' by the Lord of the Ka’ba, 
thou hast read the same verse which an angel was 
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reading to me just now/ and with those words he 
gave up his soul.” 

CHAPTER ON THE AUDITION OF POETRY, ETC. 

It is permissible to hear poetry. The Apostle 
heard it and the Companions not only heard it but 
also spoke it. The Apostle said, ” Some poetry is 
wisdom,” and he said, “Wisdom is the believer’s 
lost she-camel: wherever he finds her/ he has the 
best right to her ” ; and he said too, “ The truest 
word ever spoken by the Arabs is the verse of 
Labid: 

* Everything except God v^n, 

And aU fortune is inevitahly fleeting.’ *' 

Amr b. al-Sharid relates that his father said: 
“ The Apostle asked me whether I could redte any 
poetry of Uiaa3^a b. Abi’ 1 -Salt, so I recited a hun¬ 
dred verses and at the end of each verse he cried, 

' Go on r ” He said that Umayya almost became 
a Moslem in his poetry. Many such stories are told 
of the Apostle and the Companions. Erroneous 
views are prevalent on this subject. Some declare 
that it is unlawful to listen to any poetry whatever, 
and pass their lives in defaming their brother Mos¬ 
lems. Some, on the contrary, hold that aU poetry 
is lawful and spend their time in listening to love- 
songs and descriptions of the face and hair and 
mole of the beloved. I do not intend to discuss 
the arguments which both parties in this contro¬ 
versy bring forward against each other. The Sufi 
Shaykhs f^ow the example of the Apostle, who, 
on being asked about poetry, said, “ What is good 
thereof is good, and what is bad thereof is bad,” 
i.e. whatever is unlawful, like back-biting and 
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calumny and foul abuse and blame of any person 
and utterance of infidelity, is equally urdawful 
whether it be expressed in prose or in verse; and 
whatever is lawful in prose, like morality and 
exhortations and inferences drawn from signs of 
God, and contemplation of the evidences of the 
Truth, is no less lawful in verse. In fine, just as 
it is unlawful and forbidden to look at or touch a 
beautiful object which is a source of evil, so it is 
unlawful and forbidden to listen to that object or, 
similarly, to hear the description of it. Those who 
regard such hearing as absolutely lawful must also 
regard looking and touching as lawful, which is 
infidelity and heresy. If one says, " I hear only 
God and seek only God in eye and cheek and mole 
and curl,'* it follows that another may look at a 
cheek and mole and say that he sees and seeks 
God alone, because both the eye and the ear are 
sources of admonition and knowledge; then 
another may say that in touching a person whose 
description it is thought allowable to hear and 
whom it is thought allowable to behold, he, too, is 
only seeking God since one sense is no better 
adapted than another to apprehend a reality; 
then the whole religious law is made null and void, 
and the Apostle's saying that the eyes commit 
fornication loses all its force, and the blame of 
touching persons with whom marrh^e may legally 
he contracted is removed, and the ordinances of 
religion fall to the ground. Foolish aspirants to 
Sufism, seeing the adepts absorbed in ecsta^ 
during audition {sama), imagined that they were 
actii^ from a sensual impulse and said, “ It is 
lawful, else they would not have done so/' mid 
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imitated them, taking up the fonii but neglecting the 
spirit until they periled themselves and led others 
into perdition. This is one of the great evils of our 
time. I 'will set it forth completely in theproper place. 

CHAPTER ON THE AUDITION OF VOICES 
AND MELODIES 

The Apostle said, " Beautify your voices by 
readii^ the Koran aloud ; and God hath said, 
“ God addeth unto His creatures what He pleas- 
eth ” (Kor. xxxv. i), meaning, as the commen¬ 
tators think, a beautiful voice ; and the Apostle 
said/“ Whoso wishes to hear the voice of David, 
let him listen to the voice of Abu Musa al-Ash’ari.” 
It is stated in well-known traditions that the 
inhabitants of Paradise enjoy audition, for there 
comes forth from every tree a different voice and 
melody. When diverse sounds are mingled to¬ 
gether, the natural temperament experiences a 
great delight. This sort of audition is common to 
ail living creatures, because the spirit is subtle and 
there is a subtlety in sounds, so that when they are 
heard the spirit inclines to that which is homo¬ 
geneous with itself. Physicians and those phil¬ 
osophers who claim to possess a profound know¬ 
ledge of the truth have discussed this subject at 
large and have written books on musical harmony. 
The results of their invention are manifest to-day 
in the musical instruments which have been con¬ 
trived for the sake of exciting passion and pro¬ 
curing amusement and pleasure, in accord with 
Satan, and so skilfully that (as the story is told) 
one day when Ishaq of Mawsil was playing in a 
garden, a nightingale, enraptured with the music. 
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broke off its song in order to listen, and dropped 
dead from the boiogh. I have heard many tales of 
this king, but my only purpose is to mention the 
theory that the temperaments of all iiving crea¬ 
tures are composed of sounds and melodies blended 
and harmonized. Abrahim Khawwas says: ‘'Once 
I came to an Arab tribe and alighted at the hospit¬ 
able abode of one of their chiefs. I saw a negro 
lying, shackled and chained, at the tent door in the 
heat of the sun. I felt pity for him and resolved 
to intercede with the chief on his behalf. When 
food was brought for my entertainment I refused 
to eat, knowing that nothing grieves an Arab more 
than this. The chief asked me why I refused, and 
I answered that I hoped his generosity woxild grant 
me a boon. He begged me to eat, assuring me 
that all he possessed was mine. ' I do not want 
your wealth,' I said,' but pardon this slave for my 
sake.' ‘ First hear what his offence was,’ the chief 
replied, ‘ then remove his chains. This slave is a 
camel-driver and he has a sweet voice. I sent him 
with a few camels to my estates to fetch me some 
corn. He put a double load on every camel and 
chanted so sweetly on the way that the camels ran 
at full speed. They returned hither in a short t ime 
and as soon as he unloaded them they died one 
after another.' ‘ 0 prince,' 1 cried in astonish¬ 
ment, ' a nobleman like you does not speak falsely, 
but I wish for some evidence of this tale.' While 
we talked a ntunber of camels were brought from 
the desert to the wells, that they might drink. 
The chief enquired how long they had gone without 
water. ‘ Three days,' was the reply. He then 
commanded the slave to chant. The camels be- 
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came so occupied in listening to his song that they 
would not drink a mouthful of water, and suddenly 
they turned and fled, one by one, and dispersed in 
the desert. The chieftain released the slave and 
pardoned him for my sake.*' 

We often see, for example, how camels and asses 
are afiected with delight when their drivers trill an 
air. In Khurasan and Iraq, it is the custom for 
hunters, when hunting deer (ahu) at night, to beat 
on a basin of brass {tashU) in order that the deer 
may stand stiU, listening to the sound, and thus 
be caught. And in India, as is well known, some 
people go out to the open country and sing and 
make a tinkling sound, on hearing which the deer 
approach ; then the hunters encircle them and sing 
until the deer are lulled to sleep by the delightful 
melody and are easily captured. The same efiect 
is manifest in young children who cease crying in 
the cradle when a time is sung to them, and listen 
to the tune. Physicians say of such a child that 
he is sensible and will be clever when he grows up. 
On the death of one of the ancient kings of Persia 
his ministers wished to enthrone his son, who was 
a child two years old, Buzurjmihr, on being con¬ 
sulted, said, " Very good, hut we must mahe trial 
whether he is sensible," and ordered singers to sing 
to him. The child was stirred with emotion and 
began to shake his aims and legs. Buzurjmihr 
declared that this was a hopeful sign and consented 
to his succession. Anyone who says that he finds 
no pleasure in sounds and melodies and music is 
either a Uax and a hypocrite, or he is not in his 
right senses and is outeide the category of men and 
beasts. Those who prohibit music do so in order 
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that they may keep the Divine commandment, 
bnt theologians are agreed that it is pennissible to 
hear musical instruments if they are not used for 
diversion, and if the mind is not led to wickedness 
through hearing them, Many traditions are cited 
in support of this view. Thus it is related that 
A'isha said, “ A slave^irl was singing in my house 
when Umar asked leave to enter. As soon as she 
heard his step she ran away. He came in and the 
Apostle smiled. ‘ 0 Apostle of God,' cried Umar, 
^ what hath made thee smile ?' The Apostle 
answered, ' A slave-girl was singing here, but she 
ran away as soon as she heard thy step.' ' I will 
not depart/ said Umar, ' until I hear what the 
Apostle heard.’ So the Apostle called the girl back 
and she began to sing, the Apostle listening to 
her.” Many of the Companions have related 
similar traditions which Abu 'Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sulami has collected in bis Kitab (U-Sawa ; and 
he has pronounced such audition to be permissible. 
In practising audition, however, the Suh Shaykhs 
desire, not permissibility as the vulgar do, but 
spiritual advantages. Licence is proper for beasts, 
but men who are subject to the obligations of reli¬ 
gion ought to seek spiritual benefit from their 
actions. Once, when I was at Merv, one of the 
leaders of the Ahl-i hadith and the most celebrated 
of them all said to me : "I have composed a work 
on the permissibility of audition.” I replied : ” It 
is a great calamity to religion that the Imam should 
have made lawful an amusement which is the root of 
all immorality. ” ' Tf you do not hold it to be lawful,' • 
said he, ” why do you practise it ? ” I answered r 
“ Its lawfulness depends on circumstances and can- 
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not be asserted absolutely: if audition produces a 
lawful effect on the mind, then it is lawful; it is 
unlawful if the effect is unlawful and permissible 
if the effect is permissible/* 

CHAPTER ON THE PRINCIPLES OF AUDITION 

You must know that the principles of audition 
vary with the variety of temperaments, just as 
there are different desires in various hearts, and 
it is tyranny to lay down one law for all, Auditors 
{mustami'an) may be divided into two classes; 
(i) those who hear the spiritual meaning, (2) those 
who hear the material sound. There are good and 
evil results in each case. Listening to sweet sounds 
produces an effervescence {gkalayan) of the sub¬ 
stance moulded in man: true (haqq) if the 
substance bo true, false if the substance be 

false. When the stuff of a man's temperament is 
evil, that which he hears will be evil, too. The 
whole of this topic is illustrated by the story of 
David, whom God made His vicegerent and gave 
him a sweet voice and caused his throat to be a 
melodious pipe so that wild beasts and birds came 
from mountain and plain to hear him, and the 
water ceased to flow and the birds fell from the air. 
It is related that during a month’s space the people 
who were gathered round him in the desert ate no 
food, and the children neither wept nor asked for 
milk; and whenever the folk departed it was 
found that many had died of the rapture that 
seized them as they listened to his voice : one 
time, it is said, the tale of the dead amounted to 
seven hundred maidens and twelve thousand old 
men. Then God, wishing to separate those who 
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listened to the voice and followed their tempera¬ 
ment from the followers of the truth (ahlrihaqq) who 
listened to the spiritual reality, permitted Iblis to 
work bis will and display his wiles. Iblis fashioned 
a mandoline and a finte and took up a station 
opposite to the place where David was singing. 
David's audience became divided into two parties : 
the blest and the damned. Those who were 
destined to damnation lent ear to the music of 
Iblis while those who were destined to felicity 
remained listening to the voice of David. The 
spiritualists (akl-i-ma'nt) were conscious of nothing 
except David's voice, for they saw God alone ; if 
they heard the Devil's music, they regarded it as a 
temptation proceeding from God, and if they heard 
David’s voice, they recognized it as being a 
direction from God; wherefore they abandoned 
all things that are merely subsidiary and saw both 
right and wrong as they really are. When a man 
has audition of this Idnd, whatever he hears is 
lawful to him, Some impostors, however, say that 
their audition is contrary to the reality. This is 
absurd, for the perfection of saintship consists in 
seeing everything as it really is, that the vision 
may be right; if you see otherwise, the vision is 
wrong, The Apostle said: "0 God, let us see 
thing:s as they are," Similarly, right audition 
consists in hearing everything as it is in quality 
and predicament. The reason why men are 
seduced and their passions excited by musical 
instruments is that they hear unreally: if their 
audition corresponded with the reality they would 
escape from all evil consequences. The people of 
error heard the word of God and their error waxed 
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greater than before. Some of them quoted The 
eyes attain not vfUo Him ” (Kor. vi. 103) as a 
demonstration that there shall be no vision of 
God ; some cried, " Then He settled Himself on the 
throne " (Kor. vii. 52) to prove that position and 
direction may be afBrmed of Him; and some 
argued that God actually comes/' since He has 
said, And thy Lord shall come and the angels rank 
by rank " (Kor, Ixxxix. 23). Inasmuch as error 
was implanted in their minds it profited them 
nothing to hear the word of God. The Unitarian 
on the other hand, when he peruses a poem, reg:ards 
the Creator of the poet's nature and the Disposer 
of his thoughts, and drawing an admonition there¬ 
from, sees in the act an evidence of the Agent. 
Thus he finds the right way even in falsehood while 
those whom we have meutloned above lose the way 
in the midst of truth. 


SECTION 

The Shaykhs have uttered many sa5dngs on this 
subject. Dhu ’ 1 -Nun the Eg3^tian says: "Audi¬ 
tion is a Divine influence {warid aUhaqq) which 
stirs the heart to seek God : those who listen to it 
spiritually [borhaqq) attain unto God {tahaqqaqa), 
and those who listen to it sensually (ba^nafs) fall 
into heresy ifazandaqa)/' This venerable Sufi does 
not mean that audition is the cause of attaining 
unto God, but he means that the auditor ought to 
hear the spiritual reality, not the mere sound, and 
that the Divine influence ought to sink into his 
heart and stir it up. One who in that audition 
follows the truth will experience a revelation 
whereas one who follows his lower soul {nafs) will 
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be veiled and will have recourse to interpretation 
(Ui'wiI). Zandaqa (heresy) is a Persian word which 
has been Arabicized. In the Arabic tongue it 
signifies " interpretation.” Accordingly, the Per¬ 
sians call the commentary on their Book Zand u 
Pazand. The philologists, wishing to give a name 
to the descendants of the Magians, called them 
zindiq on the ground of their assertion that every¬ 
thing stated by the Moslems has an esoteric inter¬ 
pretation, which destroys its external sense. At 
the present day the Shi’ites of Egypt, who are the 
renmant of these Magians, make the same asser¬ 
tion. Hence the word zindiq came to be applied 
to them as a proper name. Dhu'l-Nun, by using 
this term, intended to de<;lare that spiritualists in 
audition penetrate to the reality, while sensualists 
make a far-fetched interpretation and thereby fail 
into wickedness. Shibli says : '' Audition is out¬ 
wardly a temptation (fiinat) and inwardly an 
admonition {ibra£) : he who knows the mystic sign 
[isharaS) may lawfully hear the admonition; 
otherwise, he has invited temptation and exposed 
himself to calamity—i.e. audition is calamitous 
and a source of evil to any one whose whole heart 
is not absorbed in the thought of God. Abu 'AJi 
Rudbari said, in answer to a man who questioned 
him concerning audition: " Would that I were 
rid of it entirely! ” because man is unable to do 
everything as it ought to be done, and when he 
fails to do a thing duly he perceives that he has 
failed and wishes to be rid of it altogether. One of 
the Shaykhs says: " Audition is that which makes 
the heart aware of the things in it that produce 
absence ” (ma fiha tnina l-mughayyibaij so that the 
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effect thereof is to make the heart present with 
God. Absence {ghaybat) is a most blameworthy 
quality of the heart. The lover though absent 
from his Beloved, must be present with him in 
heart; if he be absent in heart, his love is gone. 
My Shaykh said; " Audition is the viaticum of the 
indigent: one who has reached his journey's end 
hath no need of it,” because hearing can perforin 
no function where tmion is; news is heard of the 
absent, but hearing is naught when two are face 
to face. Husri says : “ What avails an audition 
that ceases whenever the person whom thou 
hearest becomes silent ? It is necessary that thy 
audition should be continuous and uninterrupted.' ’ 
This sayii^ is a token of the concentration of his 
thoughts in the field of love. When a man attains 
so high a degree as this be hears (spiritual truths) 
from every object in the universe. 

CHAPTER ON THE VARIOUS OPINIONS RESPECTING 

AUDITION 

The Shaykhs and spiritualists hold different 
views as to audition. Some say that it is a faculty 
appertaining to absence, for in contemplation (of 
God) audition is impossible, inasmuch as the lover 
who is united with his beloved fixes his ga^e on 
Him and does not need to listen to him ; therefore, 
audition is a faculty of beginners which they 
employ when distracted by forgetfulness, in order 
to obtain concentration ; but one who is already 
concentrated will inevitably be distracted thereby. 
Others, again, say that audition is a faculty apper¬ 
taining to presence (with God) because love 
demands all; until the whole of the lover is 
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absorbed in the whole of the Beloved, he is deficient 
in love ; therefore, as in imion the heart {dil) has 
love and the soul (strr) has contemplation and the 
spirit has union and the body has service, so the 
ear also must have such a pleasure as the eye 
derives from seeing. How excellent, though on a 
frivolous topic, are the words of the poet who 
declared his love for wine I 

Civ« m« wise to drink toll iu« it is vine. 

Do o/>t gi^ ft me in secret, irhec it can be given openly/' 

i.e. let my eye see it and my hand touch it and my 
palate taste it and my nose smell it: there yet 
remains one sense to be gratified, viz. my hearing : 
tell me, therefore, this is wine, that my ear may 
feel the same delight as my other senses. And 
they say that audition appertains to presence with 
God, because he who is absent from God is a dis¬ 
believer {fHunkir) and those who disbelieve are not 
worthy to enjoy audition. Accordingly, there are 
two kinds of audition: mediate and immediate. 
Audition of which a reciter {gaff) is the source is 
a faculty of absence, but audition of which the 
Beloved (yarf) is the source is a faculty of presence, 
It was on this account that a well-known spiritual 
director said: “I will not put any created beings, 
except the chosen men of Gods, in a place where I 
can hear their talk or converse with them." 

CHAPTER CONCERNING THEIR niPFERBNT GRADES 
IN THE REAUTV OF AUDITION 
You must know that each Sufi has a particular 
grade in audition and that the feelings which he 
gains therefrom are proportionate to his grade. 
Thus, whatever is heard by penitents augments 
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their contrition and remorse; whatever is 
heard by longing lovers increases their longing 
for vision ; whatever is heard by those who have 
certain faith confirms their certainty ; whatever 
is heard by novices verifies their elucidation (of 
matters which perplex them); whatever is heard 
by lovers impels them ,to cut off all worldly con¬ 
nections and whatever is heard by the spiritually 
poor forms a foundation for hopelessness- Audi¬ 
tion is like the sun, which shines on all things but 
afiects them differently according to their degree : 
it burns or illumines or dissolves or nurtures, All 
the classes that I have mentioned are included in 
the three following grades: beginners (mubla 
diyan), middlemen {niiUawas^itan), and adepts 
(kamilan). I will now insert a section treating of 
the state of each of these three grades in regard to 
audition, that you may understand this matter 
more easily. 


SECTION 

Audition is an influence (Tvarid) proceeding from 
God, and inasmuch as this body is moulded of folly 
and diversion, the temperament of the beginner is 
nowise capable of (enduring) the word of God, but 
is overpoweringly impressed by the descent of that 
spiritual reality, so that some lose their senses in 
audition and some die, and there is no one whose 
temperament retains its equilibrium. It is well 
known that in the hospitals of Rum they have in¬ 
vented a wonderful thing which they call an^aiyun ; 
the Greeks call anything that is very marvellous by 
this name, e.g. the Gospel and the books (wad) of 
Mani (Manes). The word signifies " promulgation 
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oi a. decree ’' {tzhar^ kukm). This angalyun re¬ 
sembles a stringed musical instrument {ntdi az 
rudha). The sick are brought to it two days in the 
week and are forced to listen, while it is being 
played on, for a length of time proportionate to 
the malady from which they suffer; then they are 
taken away. If it is desired to kill anyone, he is 
kept there for a longer period until he dies. Every¬ 
one’s term of life is really written (in the tablets of 
destiny), but death is caused indirectly by various 
circumstances. Physicians and others may listen 
continually to the angalyun without being affected 
in any way, because it is consonant with their 
temperaments. I have seen in India a worm which 
appeared in a deadly poison and lived by it, be¬ 
cause that poison was its whole being. In a town 
of Turkistan, on the frontiers of Islam, I saw a 
burning mountain from the rocks of which sal- 
ammoniac fumes (mmhaduf) were boiling forth; 
and in the midst of that fire was a mouse, which 
died when it came out of the glowing heat, My 
object in citing these examples is to show that oXi 
the agitation of beginners, when the Divine in¬ 
fluence descends upon them, is due to the fact that 
their bodies are opposed to it; but when it be¬ 
comes continual, the beginner receives it quietly. 
At first the Apostle could not bear the vision of 
Gabriel, but in the end he used to be distressed if 
Gabriel ever failed to come, even for a brief space. 
Similarly, the stories which I have related above 
show that beginners are agitated and that adepts 
are tranquil in audition. Junayd had a disciple 
who was wont to be greatly agitated in audition, so 
that the other dervishes were distracted. They 
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complained to Jnnayd, and he told the disciple 
that he would not associate with him if he dis¬ 
played such agitation in future. '' I watched that 
dervish/* says Abu Muhammad Jurayri, “ during 
audition : he kept his lips shut and was silent until 
every pore in his body opened ; then he lost con¬ 
sciousness and remained in that state for a whole 
day. I know not whether his audition or his 
reverence for his spiritual director was more 
perfect/* It is related that a man cried out during 
audition. His spiritual director bade him be quiet. 
He laid his head on his knee, and when they looked 
he was dead. I heard Shaykh Abu Muslim Paris 
b. Ghaiib aJ-Farisi say that someone laid his hand 
on the head of a dervish who was agitated during 
audition and told him to sit down : he sat down 
and died on the spot. Raqqi relates that Uaxraj 
said : While Ibn al-Quti and I were walking on 
the bank of the Tigris between Basra and Ubulia, 
we came to a pavilion and saw a handsome man 
seated on the roof, and beside him a girl who was 
singing this verse: 

* Uy lov« was bestowad on thee in the way of God ; 

XbCQ ebangeet every day; it would beseem thee ^tter not to 
do this.' 

A young man with a jug and a patched frock was 
standing beneath the pavilion. He exclaimed : * 0 
damsel, for God's sake chant that verse again for 
I have only a moment to live ; let me hear it and 
die I * The girl repeated her song, whereupon the 
youth uttered a cry and gave up his soul The 
owner of the girl said to her, * Thou art free ’ and 
came down from the root and busied himself with 
preparations for the young man’s funeral. When 
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he was buried all the people of Basra said prayers 
over him, Then the girl's master rose and said: 
* O people of Basra, I, who am So-and-so, the son 
of So-and-so, have devoted all my wealth to pioirs 
works and have set free my slaves/ With these 
words he departed and no one ever learned what 
became of him.” The moral of this tale is that the 
novice should be transported by audition to such 
an extent that his audition shall deliver the wicked 
from their wickedness. But in the present age 
some persons attend meetings where the wicked 
listen to music, yet they say, ” We are listening to 
God ”; and the wicked join with them in this 
audition and are encouraged in their wickedness, 
so that both parties are destro5^d. Junayd was 
asked : ” May we go to a church for the purpose 
of admonishing ourselves and beholding the in¬ 
dignity of their unbelief and giving thanks for the 
gift of Islam ? ” He replied: ” If you can go to a 
church and bring some of the worshippers back 
with you to the Court of God, then go, but not 
otherwise.” When an anchorite goes into a tavern, 
the tavern becomes his cell, and when a haunter of 
taverns goes into a cell, that cell becomes his 
tavern. An eminent Shaykh relates that when he 
was walking in Baghdad with a dervish, he heard 
a singer chanting: 

" It it be true, it is tbe best of &U objects of desire, 

Aed jf not, we have lived a pleasant life ia iL” 

The dervish uttered a cry and died. Abu 'All 
Rudbari “ I saw a dervish listening at¬ 

tentively to the voice of a singer. I too inclined 
my ear, for I wished to know what he was chanting. 
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The words, which he sang in moiamful accents, 
were these: 

* 1 humbly stretch my baud to him who gives food liberally.' 

Then the dervish uttered a loud cry and fell. 
When we came near him we found that he was 
dead.” A certain man says : "I was walking on a 
mountain road with Ibrahim Khawwas. A sudden 
thrill of emotion seized my heart, and I chanted : 

' All men are sure that I am in love, 

But they know not whom 1 love. 

There is in Man no beauW 

That ia not surpassed in 6eauty by a beautiful voice.' 

Ibrahim begged me to repeat the verses, and I 
did so. In sympathetic ecstasy (tamijud) he danced 
a few steps on the stony grotmd. I observed that 
his feet sank into the rock as though it were wax. 
Then he fell in a swoon. On coming to himself he 
said to me: ‘ I have been in Paradise, and you 
were unaware.’ ” I once saw with my own eyes a 
dervish walking in meditation among the moun¬ 
tains of Adharbayajan and rapidly singing to him¬ 
self these verses, with many tears and moans : 

" By God, son oevor rose or sot but thou wort my heart's dosire 
and my dream. 

And 1 never sat conver&ii^ with any people but thou wert the 
subject of my conversation in the midst of my comrades. 
And I never mentioned thee is joy or sorrow bnt love for thee 
was mingled with my breath. 

And I never resolved to ^link water, when I was athirst, but I 
saw an image of thee in the cup. 

And were I able to come I would have visited thee, cmwUpg 00 
my face or walking on my head." 

On hearing these verses he changed countenance 
and sat down for a while, leaning his back against 
a crag, and gave up his soul. 

Some of the Sufi Shaykhs have objected to the 
hearing of odes and poems and to the recitation of 
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the Koran in such a way that its words are intoned 
with undue emphasis, and they have warned their 
disciples against these practices and have them¬ 
selves eschewed them and have displayed the ut¬ 
most zeal in this matter. Of such objectors there 
are several classes, and each class has a difierent 
reason. Some have found traditions declaring the 
practices in question to be unlawful and have fol¬ 
lowed the pious Moslems of old in condemning 
them. They cite, for example, the Apostle’s rebuke 
to Shirin, the handmaid of Hassan b. Thabit, whom 
he forbade to sing; and 'Umar’s flogging the 
Companions who used to hear music ; and 'All’s 
finding fault with Mu'awiya for keeping singing- 
girls, and his not allowing Hassan to look at the 
Abyssinian woman who used to sing and his calling 
her " the Devil's mate." They say, moreover, that 
their chief argument for the objectionableness of 
music is the fact that the Moslem community, both 
now and in past times, are generally agreed in 
regarding it with disapproval. Some go so far as 
to pronounce it absolutely unlawful, quoting Abu 
' 1 -Harith Bunani, who relates as follows : “I was 
very assiduous in audition. One night a certain 
person came to my cell and told me that a number 
of seekers of God had assembled and were desirous 
to see me. I went out with him and soon arrived at 
the place. They received me with extraordinary 
marks of honour. An old man, round whom they 
had formed a circle, said to me : ' With thy leave, 
some poetry will be recited,' I assented, where¬ 
upon one of them began to chant verses which the 
poets had composed on the subject of separation 
(from the beloved). They all rose in sympathetic ^ 
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ecstasy, uttering melodious cries and making ex¬ 
quisite gestures, while I remained lost in amaze¬ 
ment at their behaviour. They continued in this 
enthxisiasm until near daybreak, then the old man 
said, ‘ 0 Shaykh, art not thou curious to learn who 
am I and who are my companions ?' I answered 
that the reverence which I felt towards him pre¬ 
vented me from asking that question, ' I myself/ 
said he, ‘ was once ’Azra'il and am now Iblis, and 
all the rest axe my children. Two benefits accrue 
to me from such concerts as this : firstly, I bewail 
my own separation (from God) and remember the 
days of my prosperity, and secondly, I lead holy 
men astray and cast them into error.' From that 
time (said the narrator) I have never had the least 
desire to practise audition." 

I, 'Aif b. 'Uthman al-Jullabi, have heard the 
Shaykh and Imam Abu 1 -Abbas al-Asqani relate 
that one day, being in an assembly where audition 
was going on, he saw naked demons dancing among 
the members of the party and breathing upon them, 
so that they waxed hot. 

Others, again, refuse to practise audition on the 
ground that, if they indulged in it, their disciples 
would conform with them and thereby run a grave 
risk of failing into mischief and of returning from 
penitence to sin and of having their passions vio¬ 
lently roused and their virtue corrupted. It is 
related that Jimayd said to a recently converted 
disciple : " If you wish to keep your religion safe 
and to maintain your penitence, do not indulge, 
while you are young, in the audition which the 
Sufis practise ; and when you grow old, do not let 
yourself be the cause of guilt in others." 
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Others say that there are two classes of auditors : 
those who are frivolous [Icthi) and those who are 
divine (iiahi). The former are in the very centre of 
mischief and do not shrink from it, while the latter 
keep themselves remote from mischief by means of 
self-mortification and austerities and spiritual re¬ 
nunciation of all created things. " Since we ” (so 
say the persons of whom I am now spealdug), 
" belong to neither of these two classes, it is better 
for us to abstain from audition and to occupy our¬ 
selves with something that is suitable to our state/’ 
Others say : “ Inasmuch as audition is danger¬ 
ous to the vulgar and their belief is disturbed by 
om taking part in it, and inasmuch as they are 
unable to attain to our degree therein and incur 
guilt through us, we have pity on the vulgar and 
give sincere advice to the elect and from altruistic 
motives decline to indulge in audition." This is a 
laudable course of action. 

Others say : " The Apostle has said, ' It con¬ 
tributes to the excellence of a man’s Islam if he 
leaves alone that which does not concern him/ 
Accordingly, we renounce audition as being un¬ 
necessary, for it is a waste of time to busy one's 
self with irrelevant things, and time is precious 
between lovers and the Beloved." 

Others of the elect argue that audition is hearsay 
and its pleasure consists in gratification of a desire, 
and this is mere child’s play. What value has hear¬ 
say when one is face to face ? The act of real worth 
is contemplation (of God). 

Such, in brief, are the principles of audition. 
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CHAPTER ON WAJD ANP WUJUD AND TAWAJOD 
Wajd and wujud are verbal nouns, the former 
meaning " grief " and the latter " finding." These 
terms are used by Sufis to denote two states which 
manifest themselves in audition: one state is 
connected with grief, and the other with gaining 
the object of desire. The reed sense of " grief ’’ is 
" loss of the Beloved and failure to gain the object 
of desire," while the real sense of " finding " is 
"attainment of the desired object.” The differ¬ 
ence between hazan (sorrow) and wajd is this, that 
the term hazan is applied to a selfish grief, whereas 
the tenn wajd is applied to grief for another in the 
way of love, albeit the relation of otherness belongs 
only to the seeker of God, for God Himself is never 
other than He is. It is impossible to explain the 
nature of wajd, because wajd is pain in actual 
vision, and pain {alafn) cannot be described by 
pen (qalam). Wajd is a mystery between the 
seeker and the Sought, which only a revelation can 
expound. Nor is it possible to indicate the nature 
of wttjud, because wujui is a thrill of emotion in 
contemplation of God, and emotion {tarah) cannot 
be reached by investigation (ialab). Wujud is a 
grace bestowed by the Beloved on the lover, a 
grace of which no symbol can suggest the real 
nature, In my opinion, wajd is a painful affection 
of the heart, arising either from jest or earnest, 
either from sadness or gladness; and wujud is 
the removal of a grief from the heart and the dis¬ 
covery of the object that was its cause. He who 
feels wajd is either agitated by ardent longing in 
the state of occultation (hijab), or claimed by 
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contemplation in the state of revelation 
The Shaykhs hold different views on the question 
whether wajd or wujud is more perfect. Some 
argue that, tpuji^d being characteristic of novices 
{muridan), and wajd of gnostics {‘arifan), and 
gnostics, being more exalted in degree than 
novices, it follows that wajd is higher and more 
perfect than wujud; for (they say) everything 
that is capable of being found is apprehensible, and 
apprehensibility is characteristic of that which is 
homogeneous with something else r it involves 
finiteness, whereas God is infinite; therefore, what 
a man finds is naught but a feeling {mashrabi), 
but what he has not found, and in despair has 
ceased to seek, is the Truth of which the only finder 
is God. Some, again, declare that wajd is the glow¬ 
ing passion of novices, while wujud is a gift 
bestowed on lovers, and, since lovers are more 
exalted than novices, quiet enjoyment of the gift 
must be more perfect than passionate seeking. 
This problem cannot be solved without a story, 
which I will now relate. One day SMbli came in 
rapturous ecstasy to Junayd. Seeir^ that Junayd 
was sorrowful, he asked what ailed him. Junayd 
said, '' He who seeks shall find." Shibli cried, 
" No ; he who finds shall seek." This anecdote 
has been discussed by the Shaykhs, because 
Junayd was referring to wajd and Shibli to wujud. 
I think Junayd's view is authoritative, for, when 
a man knows that his object of worship is not of 
the same genus as himself, his grief has no end. 
This topic has been handled in the present work. 
The Shaykhs agree that the power of knowledge 
should be greater than the power of wajd, since, if 
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wajd be more powerful, tlie person affected by it 
is in a dangerous position, whereas one in whom 
knowledge preponderates is secure, It behoves 
the seeker in all circumstances to be a follower of 
knowledge and of the religious law, for when he is 
overcome by wajd he is deprived of discrimination 
(khiiab), and is not liable to recompense for good 
actions or punishment for evil, and is exempt from 
honour and disgrace alike: therefore he is in the 
predicament of madmen, not in that of the saints 
and favourites of God, A person in whom know¬ 
ledge (’ilm) preponderates over feeling (ka^ re¬ 
mains in the bosom of the Divine commands and 
prohibitions, and is always praised and rewarded 
in the palace of glory; but a person in whom 
feeling preponderates over knowledge is outside 
of the ordinances, and dwells, having lost the 
faculty of discrimination, in his own imperfection. 
This is precisely the meaning of Junayd's words. 
There are two ways : one of knowledge and one of 
action. Action without knowledge, although it 
may be good, is ignorant and imperfect, but know¬ 
ledge, even if it be unaccompanied by action, is 
glorious and noble., Hence Abu Yazid said, “ The 
imbelief of the magnanimous is nobler than the 
Islam of the covetous " ; and Junayd said, "Shibli 
is intoxicated; if he became sober he would be an 
Imam from whom people would benefit." It is 
a well-known story that Junayd and Muhammad 
b, Masruq and Abu ’!• Abbas b. *Ata were together, 
and the singer (qaipwal) was chanting a verse. 
Junayd remained calm while his two friends fell 
into a forced ecstasy {tawaju^, and on their asking 
him why he did not participate in the audition 
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(sama) he recited the word of God: Tkoii thaU 
think them (the mountains) mciionliss. but thiy 
shall fass like the chads’’ (Kor. xxvii. 90). 
Tawajud is " taking pains to produce tffajd,” by 
representing to one's mind, for example, the 
bounties and evidence of God, and thinking of 
union and wishing for the practices of holy 

men. Some do this tawajud in a formal manner, 
and imitate them by outward motions, and metbod- 
icai dancing and grace of gesture: such taivajud is 
absolutely unlawful. Others do it in a spiritual 
manner, with the desire of attaining to their 
condition and degree. The Apostle said, *' He who 
makes himself like unto a people is one of them," 
and he sjud, " When ye recite the Koran, weep, or 
if ye weep not, then endeavour to we^." This 
tradition proclaims that iawajud is permissible. 
Hence that spiritual director said: ''I will go a 
thousand leagues in falsehood, that one step of the 
journey may be true." 



CHAPTER XI 

THE SUFI CONCEPTION OF THE CHISHTI ORDER 

N O study of the Orders of Suhsm will be 
complete without some information re¬ 
garding the Chishti Order, which had 
made a great mark in the countries of the Middle 
East. Our modern authority on it is based upon 
the recent researches of Syed Mohamed Hafeez, 
who considers that the oldest Dervish Order in 
India is the Chishti Order, which, he adds, traces its 
wigin to Khwz\Bh Abu Abdai Chishti, who died 
A.D. 966, It was introduced into India by 
Khwajah Mu ’in-ud-Din Chishti, of Sistan, a south¬ 
ern district of Afghanistan, where he was bom 
A.D. 1142. He later removed with his parents to 
the region of Khurasan, and thence to the neiglr- 
bourhood of Nishapur, near Meshed, where he 
became the disciple of Khwaja 'Uthman Chishti 
Haruni. After more than twenty years' disciple- 
ship, he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. 
Then he made a journey through Iraq and Persia, 
during which he made the acquaintance of many 
noted Sufis, such as ’Abd-uJ-Qadir Jiiani and 
Khwajah Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtyar Kaki, who 
became one of his disciples. Finally, his travels 
brought him back to Herat, Balkh and Ghazni, 
from whence he came in a.d. 1192 with the army 
of Shihab-ud-Din Ghuri to Delhi, where he stayed 
for a time. At the age of fifty-two, in the year 
A.D. 1195, he went to Ajmir, which henceforth 
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became his permanent residence, until his death in 
A.D. 1236. 

His tomb, in the famous dargah of the Khwajah 
Sahib at Ajmir, is the centre of attraction for tens 
of thousands of Moslems, and even Hindus, who 
annually visit the city on the occasion of the '«rs 
or festival, which celebrates the anniversary of the 
death of the saint. On this occasion two enormous 
kettles are filled with rice, at the expense of wealthy 
Moslems who thereby seek to win merit. The 
contents are distributed in portions to any of the 
people present who may desire some. In con- 
nection with the dargah mosque, which was built 
by Akbar, there is a flourishing madra^ahy which is 
largely supported by grants from H.E.H. the 
Nwam of Hyderabad. The Emperor Akbar was 
greatly devoted to the Khwajah Sahib's tomb, and 
during a part of his rein made annual pilgrimages to 
it in performance of a vow. 

Akbar’s connection with the Chishti tomb of 
Ajmir forms a very important chapter in the 
hikory of the life of the Emperor as well as that of 
the tomb. In fact, it was because of the many 
pi%rimages he made to the shrine of Khwajah 
Sahib that he found it necessary to build a palace 
there. His tomb-worship seems to have begun as 
the result of a vow he once made in connection 
with his campaign against Chitor. He vowed that, 
if he took the fort of Chitor, he would walk on foot. 
from Agra to the tomb of the holy man in Ajmir. 
The fort was taken in A.r. 1568, and the vow was 
paid to the latter. He had made a similar vow 
before the birth of Jahangir, in a.P. 1567, and for 
ten successive years he made an annual pilgrimage 
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to it. His last pilgrimage to Ajmir seems to have 
been in a.d, 1579. 

The spiritual descendants of Khwajah M'in-ud- 
Din Chi^ti have been among the most famous 
saints of India, and, in order that the reader may 
have a clearer view of the line of successors of this 
important order, a list of some of their names in 
order is given below: 


THE CHISHTI FAMILY TREE 

Khwajah Mu'in>ud*Dui Chiabti» the saiat of Ajmir, 

Khwaja& Qatb-ud-Din, of Delhi, the Qutb Sahib. 

Shaykh Farin*un‘Din, Shaita^anj. the famous Baba Farid, of 
Pek Pattas, HadratNiaam*np>Din AwUya. of Delhi, 
whose spiritual descendants are called Nizahis. 

Hadrat Hakhdom *Ala-ud-Dm 'All Ahmad Sabir; of 
Piraa KaUr (near Rurki), Hie spiritual descendants 
are called Stilus, 
j 

Sb, Slians’un*Din Turk, oi Panipat. 

SbaJi-i-Walayat Sh. Ja)al*ud*DlD, of Paaipat. 

Sh. Abd-ul'Haqq. of Hadauli (U.P.). 

Sh. 'Arif Sahib. 

Sh. Mabammad Sahib. 

I 

Sh. Abd*ul*Quddu5 Sahib. Qotb oi Oaagoh (U.P.). 

Sb. Jalal-ad'Din, of Thanesar. 

Sb. Kizazzi'Ud'Dm, of Balkb. Afghanistan. 

Sb. Abu ia'id, oi Gaogoh. 

Sb. Muhammad Sadiq. of Ga^^^oh. 

Sh. Da'ud Sahib, oi Gangoh. 

Shah 'Abd-ul-blaiaU. 


and so cn. 


Uadiat bfiian Sayyld Shah Bhik. the famous Mirao Sabib. whose 
tomb » at Ghuram. in Patiala States; and so on. 
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The most noted of the above list of Chishti 
would include Khwajah Qutb-ud-Din, Bakhtya 
Kaki, of Ush, near Baghdad, who is buried near 
the Qutb Minor, at Delhi, for whom, it is sdd, this 
great column was named. He was a disciple and 
intimate friend of M’m-ud-Din, and died in the 
same year as his master. 

Shaykh Farid-ud-Din Shakarganj, better kiio%vn 
as Baba Farid, who died in a.d. 1265, and whose 
tomb is at Pak Pattan, in the Punjab, is known 
throughout India. The crowd ihzt each year 
attends his 'urs. on the fifth of the month of 
Muharram, is enormous, and includes Hindus at 
well as Moslems. He was succeeded by two famous 
disciples, Hadrat Nizam-ud-Din Awliya, of Delhi, 
and Hadrat Makhdum ’Ala-ud-Din Ali Ahmad 
Sabir. 

Niaam-ud-Din Awliya, whose real name was 
Muhammad bin Ahmad bin Daniyal al-Bukhari, 
was a native of Budaun, U.P., where he was bom 
in A.D. 1238. He soon became a favoruite with his 
master, and was nominated by Baba Farid to be 
his khalifak (successor) when he was only twenty 
3^ears of age, seven years before the death of Farid- 
ud-Din. During his life he enjoyed the society of 
many eminent contemporaries, some of whom 
became his disciples, The most noted of these were 
the poets Amir Khusru and Amir Hasin Dihlawi, 
and the historian Biya-ud-Din Barani. He died in 
the year a.d. 1325 and his tomb in the suburbs of 
Del^, surrounded by the graves of many of his 
followers, is still visited by devout pilgrims from . 
near and far. 

Hadrat Makhdum 'Ala-ud-Din ’Ali Ahmad 
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Sabir, tbe second disciple of Farid-ud-Din to 
become his successor, likewise acquired a great 
reputation for piety before his death in a.d. 1291. 
His tomb is just north of Rurld, at a spot called 
Piran Kalir, where there is a large gathering every 
year on the occasion of the saint’s '«rs. His 
followers are called SiiWns. 

Nizam-ud-Din Awliya left as his khaUfah Nasir- 
ud-Din Muhammad, the Lamp of Delhi (Chiragh-i- 
Dihli), who died in a.d, 1356. There followed a 
long line of saints in this order, who became so 
well known that the Chishti fraternity spread far 
and wide. One of the most important of these 
later saints was Shaykh Salim Chishti. He exerted 
a potent influence in the lives of the Mughul 
emperors and the ro3^1 families of his time. The 
Emperor Jahangir was born in his house, and the 
saint himself lies buried in a beautiful tomb at 
Fathpur Sikri. The followers of the saint, Nizam- 
ud-Din Awliya, and his successors are called 
Nizamis. 

During the two centuries following the death of 
Shaykh Salim Chishti in a.d. 1572, the Chishti 
movement experienced a period of decay, which 
became very marked by the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Toward the dose of that 
century a revival of the order throughout the 
Punjab and Sind was led by Khwajah Nur 
Muhammad Qiblah-i-'Alam, who was by ancestry 
a Rajput, and not of Sayyid origin, as had been the 
case of the former great leaders of the fraternity. 
Therefore, as Rose points out, " it would seem that 
in a sense the modem rise of the Chishti sect roarks 
an indigenous revival of Islam, under religious 
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leaders of local tribes, instead of the older Sayyid 
families/' 


(2) METHOD OP ORGANIZATIOK 
The government of the order or fraternity 
centres in the pir. He is either an appointed or 
hereditary successor to the position of authority, 
and is variously called khaUfdk or sajjadah nishin. 
On him devolves the duty of regulating the 
functions of the members, of passing on the ivine 
knowledge of the Order, maintaining its practices, 
and of initiating new miyids as they seek admission 
to the fraternity. The pit takes up his residence at 
the headquarters of the fraternity, which usually 
goes by the name of khanaqak (monastery). The 
khanaqah is an ancient institution of the darwish 
fraternities. Sometimes it is endowed, but some¬ 
times not. It is often built around or over the tomb 
of the pit who founded it, which forms the inner 
sanctuary of the building. ... On inquiry con¬ 
cerning the rules of the institution and the religious 
order, it appeared that membership was of two 
kinds. The lower order consisted of the laity in the 
villages and towns round about, who carried on 
their regular occupations of butcher, baker, water- 
carrier, tailor, mason, schoolmaster, lawyer, 
practically all classes being represented. The 
other class was connected with the monastery itself 
and this in turn was divided into two classes or 
parties: the travellers and the dwellers. The 
travellers were those to whom was assigned the 
task of going out into the surrounding country and 
collecting gifts from the lay members of the Order. 
The countryside was divided into circles (halqah^), 
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and each oi the travellers was assigned his par- 
ticular circle for visitation and collection. In dne 
course he must return to the khanaqah with the 
results of his labours, which income was disposed of 
according to the rules of the institution. The 
dwellers, or those who constantly stay in the 
khanaqah, were divided into three classes: the 
ahU^khidmat (servants), the ahl<-suhbat (associ¬ 
ates), and the akl~i-kkilwat (recluses). The first- 
named, according to Rose, who describes them 
with precision, 

are novices who do service in order to become acceptable 
to the men ‘ of deeds and stages', those who are engaged 
in practices and have advanced some stages on the path 
or way, By service they acquire fitness for ‘ kinship', 
admission to the next degree in the Order, and thus become 
a ' slipper out of the garment of alienation and famess', 
or ' put off the garment of separation from the Divine', 

The khanaqah exercises extensive influence for 
good or ill in the religious life of the Moslems of 
India who have elected to follow a spiritual guide, 
for the various darwisk fraternities toucii all 
classes, excepting those who have been influenced 
by modem education or extreme Wahhabi 
teachings. 

(3) INTRODUCTION OF THE REGULAR RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS INTO INDIA 

The religious orders, through which Sufi doctrines 
and practices have been chiefly introduced into 
India, have a long history. Out of the country from 
beyond the north-west frontier, and from Iraq, 
came the missionaries of these orders, the first one 
arriving toward the dose of the twelfth century. 
They brought with them the fervour, devotioiJ, and 
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piety begotten of long contact and disciplestip with 
spiritual leaders in those lands, and the best that 
they had learned from a long experience in joumey- 
ings, fastings, and pilgrimages to shrines of the 
saints and to holy Mecca. They easily won the 
favour of the multitudes, while numbers of their 
spiritual successors became influential guides of 
sovereigns, not only in spiritual but in political 
a:ffairs as well. During life they enjoyed popular 
and royal favour; and after death their tombs 
became places of pilgrimage for multitudes of 
devout Moslems of all classes, and have continued 
to draw enormous crowds of devotees all through 
succeeding centuries. 

(4) BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 

Sufism, with its warm, m3^tical yearning after 
union and fellowship with God, nowhere found a 
more suitable soil in which to thrive than India, 
where the very atmosphere was charged with a 
deep religious longing to find God, with the result 
that to-day it is estimated that fully two-thirds of 
India's Moslem population are under the influence 
of some one or other of the damish orders. The 
effort to effect union of man’s soul with God, which 
is deemed the highest bliss, is the chief function of 
the religious orders. Thus Sufism has provided’ 
the objective or philosophy of life, while it remains 
for the datwish orders to apply the philosophy to 
the everyday needs of the man in the street. 

In doing this the religious orders have performed 
a great service to the natural mystical instincts of 
the masses. Their message is something like this. 
God has endowed all His servants with. the 
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capacity for union with Him. They have this 
capacity hidden in their hearts. But it cannot be 
developed without guidance. Therefore it is neces¬ 
sary that every person should voluntarily seek to 
attach himself to some illummated soul, who has 
become qualified to lead men to God. To perform 
the funrtion of spiritual leadership there have 
arisen pious souls, who, because of their peculiar 
spiritual gifts and diligence in seeking God, have 
been divinely blessed with the gift of miraculous 
powers {karamaS). These men, out of their practical 
experience in the way [taHqah) of coming into 
union (was^) with God, have defined the stages 
(maqaiticU) of progress and laid down rules for the 
guidance of all men who desire to live on terms of 
the closest possible intimacy with God and His 
saints {waUs). 

The spiritual guide is known as the murshid, pir, 
or skaykh, and his disciple is called a murid. The 
practice of spiritual preceptorship, therefore, is 
known as piti-muridi, which has its counterpart in 
the ^uru~chela relationship among Hindus, and is 
very common throughout India. It is for the pir 
to win the favour of men through his holy living, 
or manifestation of the favour of God upon him, 
through some well attested karamai such as 
miraculous healing or the revelation of hidden 
m3^teries or secrets. Having won his reputation 
for piety, he begins to make disciples of men who 
voluntarily come to him, He then proceeds to 
initiate them into the religious fraternity by some 
simple ceremony, which includes the joining of 
hands and the pledging of devotion on the part of 
the murid to the pir. 
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The murid is now designated a traveller (salik) 
on the way (tariqah), and he must carefully observe 
the rules of the order and the ritualistic practice of 
dhikr if he is to make progress on the way to union 
[was!) with Allah. Having become a travelUr on 
the way, his aim now is to be guided by the pir 
until he has advanced through the various stages 
(maqatnal) of divine illumination {khairat). Con¬ 
sequently, the problem becomes one of endeavour¬ 
ing to r^ulate the illumination or the divine ideas 
that are ready at all times to descend into the heart 
of man, Various orders of Sufis have arisen, 
difiering from one another, in respect of the rules 
of meditation and ritualistic observance 

{dkikr), which are prescribed for the regulation of 
the divine illumination (khatrat). 

The stages through which the murid is to pass 
are variovrily described by the different orders in 
India, but in the main they are described by 
Hughes. The first stage is that of our common 
humanity (Nasufj, for which one has the law 
(SAtjn'esi) of Islam; perfection in this leads on to 
the stage of Malakut, where one has the nature of 
angels, and must walk in the pathway of purity. 
The third stage is called Jabarui (possession of 
power), for which there is Ma'Hfdh (knowledge). 
The fourth is Lahui [absorption in divinity), where 
one has Haqiqah (absolute truth), 

The religious practices by which the salik pro¬ 
ceeds along the way are of vital importance. Those 
which are known as dhikr (remembering) have for 
their object the production of spiritual ecstasy 
{wajd), in which state {hat) the one who is engaged 
in the dkikr may shut out all other thoughts than 
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that of Allah Himself. The tenn dhikr, which is 
so commonly used among Moslems, means remem¬ 
brance, hence it is the practice of remembering, or 
bringing Allah to mind. The methods are various, 
some of which I have observed myself. There is 
the dhikr jali (perceptible dkikr) when the exer¬ 
cises are performed aloud, when the voice may be 
raised very high, in order deliberately to shut out 
any thoughts. There is the opposite of this, the 
dhikr khafi (imperceptible dhikr), where the person 
practises his repetitions quietly. Finally, there is 
a stiD further advanced khafi form, in which the 
$aUk shuts his eyes, closes his lips, and fixes his 
attention on his inhalations and exhalations, and 

when the breath goes out he thinhs he says ‘ La 
ilahah * (There is no God) ... he annihilates all 
external objects ; and when £t comes in, he thinks 
he says 'illah AUak‘ (except Allah)." According 
to a darmsh friend of mine, there is still another 
and more advanced form of the dkihr khafi. His 
fanciful view is as follows: Every person in his 
breathing consciously or unconsciously utters the 
name Allah, the syllable " A 1 " being the natural 
sound produced by the incoming breath, and 
" lah '* being the natural sound of the outgoing 
breath. 

The loud and vociferous form of dhikr one not 
infrequently met in India. A devotee sits by him¬ 
self and begins to repeat his dhikr formula aloud. 
It is the usual '* La ilahah iUa Allah” throwing 
his head downward towards his right side as he 
shouts " La ilahah,” and then bringing it bac^' 
and throwing it downward toward the left side as 
he shouts ilia Allah” As he proceeds his shouts 
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become louder and his actions grow more violent» 
until finally, in utter exhaustion, he sinks back in 
a stupor, which is generally called a state of ecstasy 
{wajd). For the purpose of dkikr kkafi the rosary 
{UisUh) is often employed, to enable one to keep 
account of the number of times one repeats the 
formula. 

In addition to the dhikrs that may be classed 
according to the voice used, we may also consider 
them from another standpoint. As will have been 
noted, the dkikr may be practised alone, or it may 
be performed by a congregation or group. The 
first kind has just been described, and may be per¬ 
formed at any time and any place, as we have seen. 
For the group, it is necessary to appoint a time 
and place. Such meetings are held in India usually 
on Thursday evenings; but there seems to be no 
such attempt to make public displays of them as 
is the case in Egypt at the present time, and as 
used to be the case in Turkey. As women belong 
to darmsh fraternities as well as men, ft is neces¬ 
sary for them to arrange their meetings for dhikr 
at such times and places as will be convenient for 
the women who are to gather. 

The superficial differences of certain of these 
Major Schools of Sufism, of which Naqshbundi 
is indisputably the Lea.der, notwithstanding in 
essence they ar& drt sam2 and aspira¬ 

tions ; for all centre around vsajsdcflnite allegiance 
to tlie tenets of the Islamic iaith, aad though they 
may have taken diverging pathsi yefrthey are cal- 
' ^ulating to arrive at Ae One aod ^efune Ultimate 
Erd, that is Absorption in the Supre^ Radiance; 
however differently they may name^heir Paths, 
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which the Masnavi so aptly puts in the parable 
of four persons, who argued about the Name, 
although they sought the One and the same Thing. 

A c^ain man gave a dirhem, it reads, to four 
persons, they being Turk, Greek, Persian, and an 
Arab, so that they may purchase some grapes. 

" I will spend this on angttr” said the Persian, 
for angur is Persian for grapes. 

The second one was an Arab : he said, " No, I 
want *inab, not angur, 0 rascal ( " 

The third was a Turk; and he said, " This 
(money) is mine : I don't want inab, I want uzutn.'* 

The fourth, a Greek, said, '' Stop this talk: I 
want istafil.'' 

These people began fighting in contention with 
one another, because they were unaware of the 
hidden meaning of the names. 

In their folly they smote each other with their 
fists: they were full of ignorance and empty of 
knowledge. 

If a master of the esoteric had been there, a 
revered and many-Ianguaged man, he would have 
pacified them; 

And then he would have said, " With this one 
dirhem 1 will give all of you what ye wish. 

When without deceit ye surrender your hearts 
(to me), this dirhem will do all this for you. 

Your one dirhem will become four—the result 
deared: four enemies will become one through 
unanimity. 

What each one of you says produces strife 
separation ; what I say brings you agreement' 

Therefore be ye mute, keep Hlenu, thati’’may 
be your tongue in speech and talk/’ . 
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(Even) if in tteir agreement with e ch other 
your words are (as) a strong rope, in effect they 
are a source of contention and distraction. 

Borrowed (accidental) heat produces no (essen¬ 
tial) effect; natural heat hath (its own) virtue. 

If you have made vinegar hot by means of fire 
(still) when you drink it, it wiU undoubtedly 
increase the coldness (of your constitution), 

Because that (artificially produced) heat of it is 
exotic: its fundamental nature is coldness and 
tartness. 

And (on the other hand), though grape-syrup be 
frozen, my son, it will add heat to the liver wher- 
you drink it- 

Hence the Shaykh’s hypocrisy is better than 01 • 
sincerity, for the former arises from (spiritual; 
insight, while the latter arises from (spirituaJ 
blindness. 


From the Shaykh’s discourse comes union (con¬ 
cord) ; the words of the envious bring separation 
(discord). 

As (for example) Solomon, who sped (on his* 
prophetic mission) from God, and who knew the 
language of all birds. 

In the time of bis just sway the deer made 
triends with.fc^|[|opard and ceased from war. 

llie d^e from the talons of the 

hawk, the precaution against the 

He (Solomofi) becaiiia, an arbitrator between 
: he became a (means of establishing] one- 
, th^ i^eati^es that fiy with wings. 

runuij^ after grain, like an ant. Hark 1 
$eek for ^^oroon 1 art thou still astray ? 
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To the seeker of grain his grain becomes a snare, 
but the seeker of Solomon may have both (Solomon 
and the grain). 

In these latter days the so\il-birds have no 
security from each other for a moment; 

(Yet) even in our epoch there is a Solomon who 
would give (us) peace and not suffer our injustice 
to continue. 

Call to mind (the text). There <s no people down 
£0 words) M in the past a wamer dwSU among 

f God said that verily there has never been a 
people devoid of a vicar of God and a nian of 
spiritual power; 

And he makes the souTbirds 30 unanimous "^hat, 
n respect of sincerity, he purges them of (all) j^uile 
Uid rancour. 

They become (as) kind as a mother: he 
'Mohamed) said of the Moslems, " (The;» are, as) 
me soul.” 

(Twas) through the Messenger of Allah ^hev 
became one soul; else, they were absolute eaemi^' 
fvery one (to the other). 


Allah Be Praised. 
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